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PREFACE 

Ix  writing  this  text-book  two  main  principles  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  been  kept  in  view  throughout. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Mill  in 
the  General  Geography  of  this  series,  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  general  to  the  particular,  has  been 
adhered  to ;  and  in  the  second,  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  broad  physical  features  of  each  region 
described  has  been  taken  as  the  necessary  basis  on 
which  to  build  up  the  complete  picture  of  such 
region  as  the  sphere  of  human  activity.  Thus  the 
first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  broad  facts  which  apply  to  the  continent  as  a 
whole :  and  in  these,  as  in  each  subsequent  chapter, 
the  following  order  has  been  observed.  The  physical 
description  starts  from  the  more  general  character- 
istics of  form,  structure,  and  relief,  the  hydro- 
graphical  features  to  which  these  give  rise  being 
next  dealt  with,  after  which  a  Inief  description  of 
tlie  chief  climatic  influences  at  work  pre})ares  the 
way  for  the  account  of  the  vegetal)le  and  animal 
life.  The  general  nature  of  the  country  having 
been  thus  brouglit  out,  the  human  inhabitants  are 
considered  in  their  lelation  to  their  surroundings, 
beginning  from  tlic  native  races,  or  those  settled  in 
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the  country  for  long  ages,  proceeding  to  the  more 
recent  relations  which  have  sprung  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  concluding  with  the  present 
political  status  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
continent. 

As  regards  the  subdivision  of  Afri<^a  into  regions 
suital)le  for  consideration  in  the  separate  chapters, 
unusual  difficulties  present  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  other  continents  the  political  units  have  in  course 
of  time  acquired  so  much  individuality,  and  owe 
their  existence  so  far  to  causes  connected  with  the 
configuration  of  the  surface,  that  they  supply  the 
natural,  and  in  fact  necessary,  basis  for  a  detailed 
geographical  treatment.  But  Africa  is  still  in  a 
state  of  transition.  Boundaries  are  undefined,  or 
have  been  but  newly  laid  down  ;  while  the  political 
units  are  so  confusedly  scattered  over  the  surface, 
and  in  the  absence  of  sharp  natural  dividing  lines 
derive  their  raison  d'Stre  so  little  from  natural  causes, 
that  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  start  from  a  political 
l)asis  without  losing  sight  of  the  broad  ])hysical  I'acts, 
on  which,  as  already  stated,  it  is  considertnl  that  the 
cliief  stress  should  be  laid.  It  lias  therefore  seemed 
well  to  divide  th(^  continent  into  regions  i>ach 
possessed  of  a  certain  natinal  unity,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  homogeneous  to  some  extent  as  regards  its 
history  and  })()litical  development,  although  com- 
])()sed  at  tlu;  present  day,  it  may  be,  of  several 
separate  ])olitical  units.  The  i)hysieal  features  and 
native  inhabitants  of  each  region  can  thus  be  com- 
])r(^henHively  dealt  with,  while  the  facts  which  more 
particularly  relate  to  the   progress   and   capabilities 
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of  the  separate  units  are  treated  of  subseciuently 
inuler  the  various  political  liea(liii<i;s. 

The  facts  recorded  have  been  derived  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  iuchuliiig  the  accounts  of  the 
hest-known  travellers,  and  papers  published  in 
scientific  and  other  periodicals,  both  English  and 
foreign.  Of  works  relating  to  Africa  as  a  whole 
and  general  books  of  reference  the  following,  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  consulted :  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane's 
Africa,  in  the  new  issue  of  Stanford's  Compendium  ; 
Dr.  W.  Sievers's  Afriha,  published  by  the  Leipzig 
Bibliographical  Institute ;  Mr.  Keltic's  Partition  of 
Africa,  and  Statcsmaiis  Year-book  for  1896  ;  Mr. 
A.  Silva  AVhite's  Development  of  Africa,  with  the 
series  of  maps  by  Mr.  Eavenstein ;  Mr.  G.  G. 
Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography,  and 
Longmans  Gazetteer ;  and  Mr.  Keane's  Ethnology  in 
the  Cambridge  Geographical  Series ;  while  for  the 
chapter  on  the  Sahara  M.  Schirmer's  work  on  that 
region  has  been  of  great  assistance,  and  for  South 
Africa,  Professor  Wallace's  Farming  Industries  of 
Cape  Colony.  Professor  Supan's  sketch  of  "  A 
Century  of  Exploration,"  published  in  Petermanns 
Mitteilungen  for  1888,  also  deserves  special  mention. 
]\Iuch  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  inaccuracies, 
and  it  is  lioped  that  any  which  may  have  crept  in 
are  not  serious.  Information  regarding  such  will 
be  welcomed. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge 
the  great  assistance  received  during  the  preparation 
of  this  little  work  from  Dr.  H.  K.  Mill,  Librarian  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  wlio  lias  not  only 
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given  valuable  advice  at  every  turn,  but  has  read 
through  the  whole  of  the  proofs,  and  made  many 
suggestions.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to 
the  various  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  allowed 
their  photographs  to  be  used  for  the  illustrations, 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
for  the  loan  of  the  same  from  the  Society's  collection 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Keltic  for  the  use  of  two  illustrations  which  have 
appeared  in  the  GeoyrapJiical  Journal. 

E.  H. 

1  Savile  Kow,  London,  W., 
Novemher,  1896. 
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NOTE 

In  tlie  spelling  of  native  names  of  places  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  been  followed  in  the  main, 
the  chief  features  being  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  as  in 
Italian,  and  of  the  consonants  as  in  English.     Thus — 

a  is  pronounced  as  m  father,  amount 

c         , ,  , ,  f^tc,  icet 

i         ,,  ,,  ravine,  hU 

0        ,,  .,  English  generally 

n         ,,  ,,  lute,  pull 

ai  is  pronounced  as    i  in  ice 

au      ,,  ,,  on  in  loitd. 

With  regard  to  the  consonants  the  chief  ])oints  to  be  remembered 
are  that  ch  is  always  pronounced  as  in  church;  g  is  always  hard  ; 
r  (hard)  is  replaced  by  k,  qu  by  lir ;  r  is  always  sounded,  and  is 
not  used  as  in  English  to  lengthen  a  vowel  ;  s  has  always  a  sharp 
hissing  sound  as  in  honsc,  and  is  never  soft  like  ~,  as  in  fiose. 


CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL    SKETCH PHYSICAL    FEATURES 

In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  briefly  the  broad  physical 
features  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  we  shall  see  later 
the  effect  which  these  have  had  on  the  life  of  man  upon  it. 

1.  Form  and  Surface 

Position. — Although  Africa  has  been  actually  an 
island  since  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  through  the 
isthmus  which  formerly  united  it  with  Asia,  we  must  not 
lay  too  nmch  stress  on  this  fact ;  for,  on  looking  at  a  map, 
we  see  that  while  to  the  west,  south,  and  east  the  land- 
mass  is  bounded  by  broad  and  deep  oceans,  beneath  whose 
waters  it  sinks  with  surprising  steepness,  on  the  north  and 
north-west  it  is  separated  from  Europe  and  Asia  only  by 
comparatively  narrow  seas,  which  at  certain  points  are 
still  further  narrowed  to  form  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  On  these  sides,  therefore,  it  is  not  so 
comjtletely  divided  off  as  on  the  others  from  other  land 
areas,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  really  part  of  the  great 
land-mass  which  is  known  as  the  Old  World.  Again,  the 
Red  Sea,  which  divides  Africa  from  Asia  on  the  north- 
east, is  both  narrower  and  shallower  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  which  it  is  separated  from  P^urope  on  the  north, 
so  that  physically  Africa  stands  in  a  closer  relation  to 
Asia  than  to  Europe.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that  as  regards  climate  and  other  characters  resulting 
therefrom,    Africa    has    much    more    in    common    with 
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Asia  than  with  Europe,  owing  to  the  similar  position 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  with  regard  to  the 
equator.  Since  the  equator  cuts  Africa  at  an  ahnost 
equal  distance  from  its  northern  and  southern  extremities, 
a  larger  proportion  of  that  continent  lies  within  the 
tropics  than  is  the  case  with  any  other,  but  owing  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  land-mass  southwards,  a  much  larger 
area  lies  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

Outline. — Africa  is  distinguished  among  the  continents 
by  its  remarkable  simplicity  of  outline.  Instead  of  being 
cut  up  by  arms  of  the  sea  extending  far  into  the  interior, 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  regularly  shaped  segments 
joined  at  right  angles,  a  northern  stretching  from  east  to 
west  and  a  southern  stretching  from  north  to  south.  The 
Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  west  coast  merely  occupies  the 
angle  between  these  two  segments,  while  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  north-east,  which  penetrates  far  into  the  combined 
mass  of  Asia  and  Africa,  does  not  break  the  regularity  of 
the  outline  of  either.  In  the  south-east  the  ]\Iozambi(pie 
Channel,  which  now  makes  an  island  of  ^Madagascar, 
may  be  held  to  represent  a  i)air  of  gulfs  united  by  the 
final  separation  of  the  island  from  the  main  mass.  In  the 
north  the  gulfs  of  Sidra  and  (Jabes  (or  the  "Syrtes"' 
form  in  combination  but  a  single  shallow  incurve,  nearly 
three  times  as  wide  as  it  is  deep,  and  elsewhere  the 
only  irregularities  on  a  large  scale  consist  of  the  alter- 
nation of  gentle  outcurves  and  incurves  of  the  coast, 
with  an  occasional  sharper  inlet  on  a  small  scale,  such  as 
False  Bay,  near  the  C^apo  of  (Jood  Hope,  and  Delagoa 
liay  in  the  south-east.  As  there  are  no  (\vv\*  bays,  thciui  are, 
of  course,  no  large  peninsulas  ;  the  nearest  ai)proach  to  one 
is  the  porti(m  of  the  southern  limb  which  runs  eastwards 
to  the  south  of  the  lied  Sea,  and  has  been  termed  the 
eastern  "horn"  of  Africa.  l)old  n\\)OH  and  promontories 
are  not,  however,  wanting,  a  large  portion  of  the  coast 
being  high  and  rocky.  Such  are  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  ; 
(/ape  Agtdhas,  the  southern  |K)int  of  the  continent ;  Capo 
Guardafui,  at  the  extremity  of  the  I'jistern  Horn,  and  many 
points  on  the  north  and  north-west  coasts,  as  well  as  on 
those  of  Guinea. 
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The  groat  regularity  of  outline  of  the  continent  is 
further  shown  in  the  absence  of  large  islands  lying  near 
the  coasts,  such  as  occur  so  frequently  around  Euroi)e 
and  Asia.  We  find  instead  merely  a  few  groujjs  or  single 
small  islands,  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  sucli  as  the 
Canaries  and  Cape  Verdes  off  the  north-west  coast,  Fer- 
nando Po  and  three  smaller  islands  placed  in  a  line  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  Zanzibar,  Peml)a, 
and  Sokotra  oti'  the  east  coast.  Madagascar  is,  indeed,  a 
large  island,  but  it  is  separated  by  a  wide  and  very  deep 
channel.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  on  the 
west  coast  to  the  Mozambique  Channel  on  the  east  there 
is  not  a  single  island  of  any  importance  in  a  distance 
of  4000  miles.  Africa  thus  forms  a  very  compact  mass. 
In  area  it  is  only  exceeded  among  the  continents  by  Asia, 
which  contains  (with  its  islands)  over  17,000,000  square 
miles  as  compared  with  the  11,500,000  of  Africa. 

The  structure  of  the  continent  shows  to  some  extent  a 
similar  uniformity.  Although  it  is  still  uncertain  of  what 
rocks  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  composed,  we 
know,  at  least,  that  in  various  places  very  ancient  crystal- 
line rocks  are  found ;  in  parts  these  are  spread  over  large 
areas,  but  in  many  cases  they  form  mountain  ranges,  and 
may  be  likened  to  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  the  whole 
continent.  On  these  rest  a  variety  of  rocks  of  later  date, 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  striking  absence,  except  quite 
in  the  north,  of  the  more  recent  deposits  formed  on  the 
floors  of  ancient  seas.  Yet  large  parts  of  the  surface  are 
covered  with  sands  or  alluvial  soil,  deposited  either  by  the 
winds  or  by  rivers,  or  on  the  floors  of  ancient  inland  lakes. 
Another  recent  formation  which  covers  large  areas  in  West 
Africa  is  a  yellowish  or  reddish  clay,  known  as  laterite, 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  It  becomes  baked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into 
very  hard  masses.  In  many  places,  but  principally  within 
a  tract  of  country  stretching  from  north  to  south  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  we  find  vast  quantities  of 
rocks,  which  have,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  been 
poured  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  volcanic 
agencies.     From  the  absence  of  the  newer  rocks  formed 
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beneath  the  sea,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Africa  as  a  whole 
is  a  very  ancient  continent,  and  that  the  greater  part  has 
remained  since  very  remote  times  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Relief. — Another  marked  characteristic  of  Africa  is  its 
uniformly  high  level.  Although  the  highest  elevations 
are  by  no  means  very  great  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  continents,  it  is  second  only  to  Asia  as  regards  its 
average  height,   which  has  been  calculated  to  be  about 
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Via.  1.— Cry.stalmne  Uocks  in  tiik  Wkstekn  Sihan. 
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2000  feet.  We  nowhere  see  extensive  plains  slightly  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  vast  low  jilains  of 
Northern  Asia  or  of  the  Amazon  valley  in  South  America. 
Almost  everywhere  there  is  a  sudden  rise  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coasts,  and  it  is  only  where  rivers  have 
worn  down  for  themselves  channels  through  the  higher 
ground  that  the  low  land  stretches  any  distance  into  the 
interior.  As  a  rule,  on  ])enetrating  inhuul  from  the  coast 
one  or  more  steep  ascents  are  soon  n>aehed,  leading  eitluT 
over  mountain  ranges  pariillel  to  the  coast,  or  up  a  series 
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of  lorracod  escarjuneiits  to  a  liiii;li  ]tlatcau  Avliicli  fills  iij» 
the  greater  i»art  of  the  interior.  On  this  acconnt  Africa 
lias  been  likened  to  an  inverte<l  saucer,  but  this  comparison 
rather  liolds  good  for  certain  sections  of  the  continent, 
especially  in  the  southern  half,  than  for  the  whole  taken 
together.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  southern 
(or  north  to  south)  limb  has  a  much  higher,  average 
elevation  than  the  northern  (or  east  to  west)  liml^,  which 
supplies  a  second  point  of  contrast  between  the  two. 
Besides  this,  the  elevated  rim  is  not  nearly  so  continuous 
in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  section,  being  almost 
wanting  to  the  west. 

In  the  extreme  north-west  the  isolated  mountain 
range  of  the  Atlas,  with  peaks  13,000  to  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  runs  mainly  east  and  west  parallel  to 
the  north  coast.  Apart  from  this,  the  principal  lines  of 
elevation  of  the  northern  plateau  consist  of  long  arms  of 
high  ground,  which  branch  off  from  the  higher  southern 
plateau  in  various  directions.  One  of  these  runs  north  and 
south,  close  to  the  east  coast,  a  second  stretches  right  across 
the  centre  of  the  plateau  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
and  a  third  (separated,  however,  from  the  southern  plateau 
by  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger)  runs  east  and  west 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Between  these 
lie  stretches  of  lower  ground,  the  most  central  forming  an 
altogether  closed  basin,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  higher 
land,  and  dipping  to  Lake  Chad. 

The  higher  southern  plateau  may  be  broadly  sub- 
divided into  a  higher  eastern  and  a  lower  western  division  ; 
the  former  contains  almost  all  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  continent,  except  the  Atlas  range  and  the  isolated 
peak  of  Cameroons  at  the  angle  between  the  northern 
and  southern  limbs.  It  is  marked  by  abundant  evidences 
of  volcanic  activity,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  a  number 
of  volcanoes  (for  the  most  part  extinct),  and  on  the 
other  of  large  areas  covered  with  old  lava- flows.  Unlike 
most  volcanoes,  those  of  Africa  are  not  as  a  rule  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  some  of  them  being  situated  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  700  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coast.     These  old  volcanoes  are  the  highest  mountains 
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in  Africa.  The  most  important  (which  rise  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow)  are  Kilima  Njaro  and  Kenya,  near 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  lUiwenzori,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  continent,  near  the  Nile  sources.  Each  is 
about  18,000  to  1 9,000  feet  high.  Great  earth-movements 
of  a  different  kind  are  also  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
system  of  longitudinal  valleys  with  steep  walls,  running 
nearly  due  north  and  south  in  an  almost  unbroken  line 


Fio.  2.— Lakk  Tanganyika. 
(After  Haiiiiiiiuii.) 

from  tlie  southern  parts  of  the 
continent  up  to  the  Ked  Sea, 
and     continued      farther     north 

in  the  Dead  Sea  and  .Jordan  valley.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  great  line  of  depression  has  been 
formed  by  a  vast  crack  or  sinking  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust.  An  important  characteristic  of  this  rift 
in  the  elevated  eastern  plateau,  and  of  tlie  plateau  itself, 
is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  large  lakes,  in  such 
numbers  and  of  such  a  size  as  occur  nowhere  else  on  the 
.surface  of  the  globe  except  in  North  America.  These 
lakes  vary  greatly  in  si/e  and  shape,  but  may  be  divided 
into  the  broad,  and  the   long  narrow   types.       The  narrt)W 
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lakes  occu})}'  portions  of  the  great  valley  system  just 
referred  to,  aiul  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  deep,  and  their 
shores  are  h'gher  and  more  precipitous  than  those  of 
the  other  type. 

The  western  part  of  the  southern  limb  of  Africa,  though 
retaining  on  the  whole  the  form  of  a  i»lateau,  contains  an 
enormous  circular  basin  of  very  gentle  slope,  and  almost 
enclosed  by  higher  ground,  which  must  have  been  formerly 
occupied  by  a  vast  inland  sea,  and  is  now  drained  by  the 
river  Congo  and  its  tributaries.  This  depression  is  almost 
bisected  l)y  the  equator,  and  occurs  just  opposite  that  part 
of  the  eastern  section  which  contains  the  most  elevated 
ground  of  all,  so  that  it  is  here  that  the  contrast  between 
east  and  west  is  sharpest.  Farther  south  there  is  much 
greater  uniformity  of  level,  but  there  too  the  Drakensberg, 
the  principal  range  of  South  Africa,  keeps  close  to  the 
south-east  coast. 

River  Systems.^Although  the  wdiole  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  plateau  or  table- 
land, this  must  be  understood  only  in  a  very  general  sense, 
for  when  we  examine  the  river  systems,  which  supply  the 
best  indication  in  detail  of  the  slope  of  the  land,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  different  parts. 
The  rivers  of  Africa  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes,  on  the  one  hand  those  which  rise  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  main  mass  of  high  ground,  and  run  directly 
down  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  those  which  rise  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  ranges  by  which  the  plateau  is 
bounded,  and  either  find  their  way  by  a  long  and  devious 
course  to  the  sea,  which  they  often  reach  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  or  empty  themselves  into  inland 
lakes.  In  order  to  reach  the  sea  it  has  been  necessary 
for  them,  in  the  course  of  long  ages,  to  cut  a  more  or  less 
narrow  passage  through  the  bounding  ranges  on  the  side 
remote  from  their  source,  and  these  passages  are,  as  a  rule, 
obstructed  by  rapids  or  cataracts.  The  rivers  of  the 
former  class  have  comparatively  short  courses,  and,  except 
when  in  flood,  do  not  carry  down  a  large  volume  of  water. 
Those  of  the  second  class  are  naturally  much  more  im- 
portant, and  their  combined  basins  or  drainage  areas  cover 
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the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  The  four  principal 
rivers  of  the  continent  collect  most  of  the  rainfall  which 
reaches  the  sea,  while  the  total  number  of  rivers  in  this 
class  deserving  mention  does  not  exceed  seven. 

The  irregularity  of  the  slope  of  the  continent  may  be 
seen  from  the  varied  directions  taken  by  these  rivers.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Nile  (the  longest  river  of  the  continent, 
and  traversing  a  greater  extent  of  country  from  source 
to  mouth  than  any  other  river  in  the  world),  we  see  that 
the  main  slope  of  its  basin  is  due  north.  Its  sources  lie 
on  the  higher  southern  plateau,  but  it  soon  descends  with  an 
abrupt  fall  to  the  lower  level  in  the  north,  continuing  to 
receive  supplies  of  water  from  the  high  lands  to  the  east, 
which  separate  the  basin  of  the  river  from  the  Red  Sea 
throughout  their  whole  length.  To  the  west  the  Nile 
basin  is  bounded  by  few  well-defined  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  during  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  country  in  this 
direction  is  quite  low.  As  there  are  no  marked  ranges 
of  hills,  and  we  are  still  very  ignorant  of  the  slope  of 
the  country,  the  precise  limits  of  the  basin  cannot 
be  drawn  on  the  map,  but  as  the  whole  country  is 
devoid  of  running  streams,  it  is  limited,  as  far  as  water 
supply  goes,  to  the  actual  valley  of  the  stream  ;  the 
broadest  part  of  the  basin  thus  occurs  in  the  upper  half, 
its  width  at  about  10°  north  of  the  c(|uator  being  over 
1100  miles. 

West  of  the  Nile  l)asin  occurs  that  of  Lake  Chad, 
enclosed,  so  far  as  wo  know,  on  all  sides  by  higher 
ground,  so  that  none  of  its  waters  over  reach  the  sea. 
►Still  farther  west,  wc  come  to  the  basin  of  the  Niger, 
with  a  main  slope  from  north  to  south,  or  just  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Nile,  although  the  priii('ii)al  stream  starts 
in  a  direction  almost  opposite,  and  describes  an  enormous 
curve,  nearly  a  semicircle,  before  reaeliing  the  sea.  Like 
the  western  limit  of  tlie  lower  Nile  basin,  the  ncM'thern 
limit  of  the  Niger  basin  is  undefined,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  but  it  ai)pears  that  a  largo  arid  area  to  the  north, 
from  which  no  water  now  comes,  ]»roperIy  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  river,  'i'lie  southern  limit  is  forme<l  to  the 
west  by  a  narrow  strip  of  plateau  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Cuiiiea,  rising  to  a  coiisidcraLlc  lieiglit  only  at 
the  Avestern  extremity.  Fi-oiii  the  east  comes  tlie  lai'gest 
tributary,  the  Benuc,  wWwh  has  its  source  on  the  liigli 
table-land  of  the  southern  section  of  the  continent. 

The  first  river-basin  of  this  high  southern  table-land 
which  we  come  to  from  the  north  is  that  of  the  Congo, 
the  most  important  of  all  in  every  respect  except  the 
mere  length  of  the  main  stream ;  it  occupies  a  vast, 
nearly  circular  area  in  West  Africa,  with  a  general  slope 
from  east  to  west,  touching  on  the  north  each  of  the  three 
basins  already  mentioned.  The  outer  parts  on  all  sides 
consist  of  high  plateau-lands,  a  large  portion  to  the  east 
belonging  to  the  high  eastern  table-lands,  and  reaching  to 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  east  coast. 
From  all  sides,  however,  the  ground  slopes  downwards  to 
the  less  elevated  central  depression,  which  api)ears  to  be 
the  dried-up  bed  of  an  ancient  inland  sea.  The  combined 
waters  of  this  vast  area  finally  break  through  the  western 
rim  of  the  continent  by  a  narrow  passage,  in  which  the 
stream  is  constantly  broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  and 
becomes  placid  once  more  only  when  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  sea. 

South  of  the  Congo  basin  we  come  to  that  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  also  stretches  across  almost  the  whole 
width  of  the  continent,  but  in  its  general  slope  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  Congo,  flowing  as  it  does  from  west  to 
east.  The  elevation  of  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi  is  both 
great  in  itself  and  remarkably  uniform,  and  only  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  main  stream  and  its  chief  tributaries  is 
there  a  decided  break  in  the  general  altitude  of  the  country. 
On  the  whole,  the  limits  are  not  marked  by  important 
ranges ;  in  fact,  there  are  parts  of  the  water-parting  on 
the  side  of  the  Congo  where  the  line  of  partition  is  hardly 
distinguishable,  so  level  is  the  country,  while  on  the  south 
there  is  a  considerable  interlacing  of  its  streams  with  those 
connected  with  the  small  Lake  Ngami,  the  direction  of  some 
of  them  even  varying  with  the  time  of  year.  Towards 
the  east  the  boundaries  are  better  marked,  and  the  stream 
has,  like  the  Congo,  to  break  through  the  rim  of  the  con- 
tinent before  reaching  the  sea. 
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The  two  remaining  river-basins  which  occupy  South 
Africa  are  of  much  smaller  size.  That  of  the  Limpopo 
touches  the  Zambesi  basin  on  the  south-east,  and  it  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  area  on  the  seaward  face  of  the 
l)lateau  rim.  In  the  case  of  the  Orange  the  direction  of 
slope  is  again  reversed,  the  head-waters  being  divided 
from  the  east  coast  only  by  the  elevated  Drakensberg 
Mountains,  while  its  lower  course  breaks  through  to  the 
sea  on  the  west.  The  basin  extends  much  farther  to  the 
north  than  to  the  south  of  the  main  stream,  but  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  country  the  river  beds  in  this  direction 
are  empty  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

These  main  river-basins,  with  the  coast  streams  near 
them,  form  in  some  ways  the  most  natural  subdivisions  of 
the  continent.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  up  the 
land  into  distinct  divisions  with  reference  to  the  river 
systems  alone.  The  high  lands  which  may  form  part  of 
several  river-basins  are  also  natural  regions  of  great 
importance ;  a  notable  example  of  this  is  the  high  lake- 
plateau  of  East  Africa. 

2.   Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna 

Climatic  Contrast. — No  one  factor  i)erhaps  has  such 
a  potent  effect  on  the  general  condition  of  a  country  and 
on  the  life  of  its  inhabitants  as  climate.  Tn  this  respect 
also  we  find  a  contrast  between  the  northern  ami  southern 
divisions  of  Africa,  although  the  bountlary  line  does  not 
occur  in  exactly  the  same  position.  The  most  important 
point  of  contrast  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  North  Africa  has  a  very  scanty  rainfall,  while,  on  the 
whole,  the  southern  section  has  an  abundant  supply.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  south  a  similar  region  of  scanty  rainfall 
occurs  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as  in 
North  Africa,  but,  owing  to  the  shai)e  of  the  continent, 
which  becomes  narrower  the  farther  we  jiroceed  in  this 
direction,  this  region  is  limited  in  extent,  and  exercises 
but  a  slight  influence  on  tlu;  southern  half  of  the 
continent. 

Causes  of  tho  Desert. — This  climatic  contrast  has 
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siu'h  an  important  bearing  on  the  wliolc  cliaracter  and 
liistory  of  the  regions  in  question,  tliat  it  \\'\\\  be  well 
briefly  to  glance  at  some  of  the  causes  which  bring  it 
about.  The  distribution  of  rain  is  due  principally  to  the 
winds  which  prevail,  and  these  again  are  very  largely 
influenced  by  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  and 
the  general  configuration  of  the  ground.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  continent  and  the 
east  to  west  direction  of  the  northern  limb,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  land  falls  within  any  given  latitudes 
to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and 
the  effect  of  this  is  heightened  by  the  proximity  of 
the  land-mass  of  Asia,  separated  only  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  sea.  Northern  Africa  and  South- West  Asia, 
in  fact,  form  part  of  one  climatic  region,  a  study  of 
meteorological  maps  showing  us  that  all  the  most  im- 
portant climatic  conditions  which  prevail  on  one  side  of 
the  Red  Sea  are  exactly  reproduced  on  the  other.  The 
effect  which  this  great  mass  of  land  in  North  Africa, 
withdrawn  in  large  measure  from  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breezes,  has  in  making  the  climate  different  from  that  of 
Central  and  Southern  Africa  may  be  seen  in  various  ways. 
Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  because  of  the  lower 
elevation,  a  great  part  of  Northern  Africa  is  subject  to  an 
intense  heat,  which  is  unknown  farther  south,  and  generally 
the  climate  is  what  is  known  as  an  extreme  continental 
one,  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  hottest  and 
coldest  months  and  between  day  and  night  being  much 
greater  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Africa.  There  is 
also  a  greater  variation  in  the  barometric  pressure  at 
different  seasons,  and  the  mean  for  the  year  is  much 
lower.  The  precise  manner  in  which  these  conditions  act 
on  the  winds,  and  through  them  on  the  rainfall,  cannot  be 
explained  in  few  words,  but  the  general  result  is  that 
while  for  a  portion  of  the  year  Northern  Africa  forms  a 
centre  whence  currents  of  air  diverge  in  all  directions, 
during  the  remainder,  when  winds  blow  in  from  the 
surrounding  regions,  they  are  either  scantily  charged  with 
moisture  at  the  outset,  or  lose  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
passing  over  mountain  ranges  like  the  Atlas  at  the  outer 
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edge  of  the  region.  The  air  also  is  made  hotter,  and  so 
tends  to  evaporate  more  water,  rather  than  to  deposit  any 
as  rain. 

Minor  Climatic  Areas. — The  contrast  here  drawn,  of 
course,  only  holds  good  as  a  broad  generalisation,  for  in 
the  extreme  north,  as  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  con- 
tinent, there  is  a  region  possessed  of  a  comparatively  tem- 
perate climate.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
especially  north  of  the  line  formed  by  the  Atlas  range, 
the  climate  generally  resembles  that  of  the  opposite  or 
European  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  as  regards  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  and  the  annual  amount  of 
rainfall.  Again,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  the 
low-lying  coast-lands  on  the  east  have  a  high  temperature. 

Tropical  Africa. — On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  temperature  of  Africa  south  of  the  northern  deserts  is 
low  considering  the  latitude,  this  being  due  ])rincipally  to 
the  great  average  elevation.  On  the  higher  plateau,  in  fact, 
the  climate  is  often  really  cold.  There  is  also  much  less 
difference  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  there 
than  in  North  Africa.  In  the  southern  half  of  Africa 
south-west  winds  are  the  most  prevalent  on  the  west 
coast,  owing  to  the  generally  high  pressure  of  the  air  over 
the  Atlantic.  On  the  east  coast  there  is  an  alternation 
between  the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoon.  The 
north-east  monsoon  blows  durini'  the  summer  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  when  the  pressure  is  low  over 
Central  and  South  Africa,  but  high  over  South  Asia  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Tliis  lasts  from  December  to  March. 
From  April  to  Octol)er  the  south-west  monsoon  blows. 
In  the  Red  Sea  the  wind  is  deflected,  and  the  monsoons 
become  south-east  and  north-west  respectively.  On  the 
south-east  coast  of  Africa  the  south-east  Trade  is  the  most 
usual  wind.  Tiie  rainfall,  though  fairly  abundant  every- 
where in  the  southern  iialf  of  Africa,  never  reaches  the 
excessive  proportions  which  it  does  in  some  other  j)arts  of 
the  world,  as  <■.(/.  in  tlie  districts  at  the  head  of  the  Uay 
of  IJengai.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  distri- 
bution of  tiie  rainfall  through  the  year.  On  and  near  the 
e(piator  there  are  two  rainy  seasons  separated  by  a  short 
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dry  one,  Itut  as  the  distance  from  tlic  ecpiator  iiirreases 
only  one  rainy  season  is  found,  the  remainder  of  tlie  year 
being  continuously  dry.     In  the  extreme  south  the  condi- 


F'lG.  3.— Forest  of  West 
Equatorial  Africa. 
Banana  in  Fore- 
ground. (After  Stnlil- 
luaiin.) 
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tions  are    different,  being  those  belonging  to 

the  temperate  zone. 
In  spite  of  the  absence  of  excessive  heat  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  relatively  large  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air  makes  it  very  trying  to  Europeans.  The  damper 
regions,  especially  the  coast -lands,  are  jjarticularly  sub- 
ject to  malarial  fevers,  which  prove  very  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  temperate  climates,  and  make  it  doubtful 
Avhether  Europeans  can  ever  settle  permanently  in  the 
country.  The  more  elevated  central  plateaux  are,  however, 
more  healthy,  while  the  desert  regions,  in   spite  of  their 
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excessive  heat,  are  almost  as  healthy  as  the  northern  and 
southern  temperate  districts. 

Vegetation. — The  vegetation  of  a  region,  which  has 
such  an  important  influence  both  on  its  external  aspect 
and  its  capabilities  is,  in  its  turn,  mainly  dependent  on 
climate.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  great  contrasts 
in  Africa  in  this  respect  also.  Above  all.  an  abundant 
rainfall  helps  the  growth  of  plants,  while  differences  in 
the  flora  of  different  regions  result  from  variations  of 
temperature,  and  of  its  distribution  through  the  year. 
Thus  the  temperate  regions  of  the  extreme  north  and 
south  possess  special  floras  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  tropical  portion  of  the  continent.  That  of  the  south 
consists  largely  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  the  most  character- 
istic order  of  plants  being  the  heaths  {Ericaceae)^  which 
occur  in  suri)rising  variety.  In  the  desert  regions, 
especially  in  the  north,  the  growth  of  plants  is  limited, 
and  in  the  most  arid  parts  the  flora  consists  of  a  few 
species  only,  which  in  course  of  time  have  become  specially 
adapted  to  an  excessively  dry  climate.  In  all  the  dry 
parts  of  the  continent  species  of  mimosa  and  acacias  arc 
particularly  abundant. 

Tropical  Types. — Even  in  the  regions  Avhich  are 
favoured  with  a  fairly  plentiful  rainfall  great  differences 
are  to  be  observed.  The  growth  of  true  tropical  forest, 
matted  together  with  creepers  and  choked  with  dense 
undergrowth,  recpiires  the  combination  of  heat  and  rain- 
fall distril)Uted  pretty  evenly  through  the  year.  Such 
conditions  are  found  princii)ally  on  or  near  the  etpiator, 
where  there  is  no  lengthened  dry  season,  and,  within  this 
zone,  mostly  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent,  where 
the  temperature  is  higher  on  the  wliolc  and  more  equable 
than  on  the  high  uplands  of  the  eastern  half.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  West  Central  Africa,  in  the  ( 'ongo  basin  and 
on  the  coast-lands  of  the  (lulf  of  (Juinea,  that  wo  find  the 
most  extensive  and  unbroken  lOrt'sts,  which,  though  hardly 
anywhere  attaining  the  rich  luxuriance  of  those  of  Si)uth 
America,  still  cover  largo  o.xpansos,  especially  in  the  inner 
])arts  of  the  C\)ngo  basin.  This  west«'rn  region  is  also  the 
liome  of  two  species  of  palms,  which  are  nuiinl)  confined 
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to  it,  viz,  tlie  oil   and  wine  palms  (^Ehwii^  gtiiniensis  and 
liaplda  vin  ifera). 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  of  Tropical  Africa 
is,  liowcvcr,   covered   with   wide  grassy    expanses,  either 


V  \ 
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Fig.  4.— Gikaffes  on  East  African  Steppe. 
(After  a  drawing  by  W.  Kuhnert.) 

with  or  without  trees ;  this  grass  often  attains  a  vast 
height  unknown  in  temperate  climates.  Frequently  the 
courses  of  streams  are  fringed  continuously  with  narrow 
belts  of  forest,  to  Avhich  the  name  of  gallery  forests  has 
been  applied,  while  away  from  the  moisture  of  the  stream 
the  country  is  almost  bare  of  trees.  This  fact  has  often 
caused  the  extent  of  forest  to  be  over-estimated,  for,  as 
explorers  have  very  frequently  followed  the  courses  of 
streams   for   long   distances  without   diverging   on   either 
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side,  they  have  gained  the  impressioi\  that  the  whole 
country  they  have  passed  througli  has  been  forest -clad. 
A  still  more  characteristic  form  of  vegetation  (perhaps 
most  of  all  characteristic  of  Africa  as  a  whole)  is  that  of 
the  tree  savannahs,  in  which  the  grassy  expanses  are 
dotted  over  with  trees  either  singly  or  in  small  patches, 
giving  the  country  a  park-like  appearance.  Very  charac- 
teristic of  these  savannahs  are  the  curious  tree-euphorbias, 
which,  from  their  shape,  have  been  likened  to  candelabra. 
The  grass  is,  as  a  rule,  burnt  down  annually  by  the  natives, 
in  order  that  a  fresh  and  tender  crop  may  spring  up  in  its 
place ;  and  these  annual  grass-burnings,  whose  smoke  fills 
the  whole  air  with  haze  for  weeks  together,  have  doubtless 
done  nuich  in  the  past  to  limit  the  extent  of  forest  by 
thinning  the  growth  of  trees  at  the  edges.  Where  forest 
is  found  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  it  presents, 
as  a  rule,  a  very  different  appearance  to  the  nu)ist  forests 
of  West  Africa,  the  trees  being  stunted  and  thin,  and 
creepers  and  undergrowth  almost  absent,  while  in  the  dry 
season  the  whole  is  so  scorched  up  as  to  present  a  mourn- 
ful and  almost  lifeless  appearance.  In  some  of  the  drier 
parts  of  East  Africa  trees  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  but 
grassy  steppes  extend  for  miles,  forming  grazing-ground 
for  cattle  or  for  vast  herds  of  wild  animals.      (See  Fig.  4.) 

In  some  of  the  mountainous  regions  near  the  coast, 
however,  luxuriant  forests  cover  the  upper  regions,  which 
condense  the  moisture  from  the  sea  breezes,  and  from 
affinities  which  these  possess  with  West  African  forests,  it 
has  been  thought  that  they  once  extended  much  farther 
east,  when  the  climatic  conditions  were  more  favourable 
to  their  growth. 

Other  types  of  vegetation  are:  (1)  that  which  fringes 
the  margins  of  swampy  lakes  or  streams  with  slight 
current,  es])ecially  on  the  irp|)er  Nile.  It  is  characterised, 
above  all,  by  the  presence  of  pa[»yrus  growing  at  the  edge 
of  the  water  ;  {'2)  the  mountain  vegetation  of  the  higher 
Kast  African  peaks  and  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia,  wliicli 
recent  researches  liave  shown  to  possess  a  striking  unity, 
though  at  ]>resent  occurring  in  isolated  spots  far  removed 
from  each  other. 
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General  Characteristics, — As  coiHi)are(l  witli  otlicr 
tr()i)ic'al  countries,  Africa  lias  not  a  very  varied  llora,  and  in 
particular  has  but  few  species  of  palms.  One  of  the  most 
peculiar  and  widely  distributed  trees  is  the  baobab,  marked 
by  its  gigantic  trunk  and  branches,  but  scanty  foliage.  It 
is  found  everywhere  in  the  central  zone.  The  coasts,  where 
low  and  swampy,  are  everywhere  fringed  with  mangroves, 
forming  im})enetrable  thickets,  and  in  slightly  drier  spots 
the  randa?ius,  with  its  whorls  of  si)iny  leaves,  is  generally 
to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  most  useful  plants  found  in 
Africa  in  a  wild  or  semi-wild  state  may  be  here  enumer- 
ated. The  chief  are  the  date  palm,  esparto  grass  or  alta 
(used  for  making  paper),  and  various  gum-acacias  and 
aromatic  plants  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  north ;  the 
banana  in  all  the  moister  and  warmer  parts ;  the  oil  palm, 
orchilla  weed  (used  as  a  dye),  and  numerous  creepers 
yielding  indiarubber,  in  the  moist  forest  regions  ;  and  the 
cotton  plant  and  coffee  shrub,  the  kola  nut  and  the  gum- 
copal  tree  in  other  parts  of  Tropical  Africa.  The  plants 
regularly  cultivated  wdll  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
occui^ations  of  the  people. 

Faunal  Regions. — Africa  is  the  home  of  an  unusual 
number  of  large  wild  animals,  for  which  the  extensive 
grassy  or  arid  steppes  of  East  and  South  Africa  are  par- 
ticularly favourable.  The  characteristic  fauna  of  Africa  is 
found  almost  entirely  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  northern  strip  of  the  continent  belonging  in  this  respect 
to  the  same  region  as  Southern  Europe.  A  marked  con- 
trast is  to  be  noticed  between  the  forest-clad  and  more 
open  regions  of  Africa,  the  former  being  as  poor  in  animal 
life  as  the  other  parts  are  rich  in  it.  Travellers  state  that 
they  have  journeyed  for  days  through  the  forest  region  of 
West  Africa  without  seeing  a  trace  of  the  larger  animals. 
This  region  (including  the  greater  part  of  the  Congo  basin 
and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea)  is,  however,  the 
particular  home  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  fierce  gorilla 
and  the  chimpanzee,  and  other  special  forms  of  animal  life, 
so  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  other  ways,  it  forms  a  natural 
subdivision  of  the  continent.  In  all  the  forest  area  cattle- 
rearing  is  little  practised. 

c 
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Characteristic  Fauna. — Apart  from  these  local  clifter- 
ences  the  fauna  of  the  continent,  as  a  whole,  is  strikingly 
uniform,  most  of  the  large  animals  being  found  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  though  of  late  years  they  have 
in  many  parts  been  driven  back  by  man  into  the  more 
remote  districts,  so  that  their  range  is  yearly  becoming 
more  limited. 

An  exception  to  this  uniform  distribution  is  formed  by 
that  of  the  elephant  and  camel,  the  former  not  advancing 
into  the  desert  regions  of  the  north,  while  the  latter  hardly 
penetrates  southward  beyond  them.  The  African  elei>hant 
is  of  a  distinct  species  from  that  found  in  Asia,  a  principal 
difference  being  in  the  form  of  the  ears  (which  are  much 
larger  in  the  African)  and  in  the  outline  of  the  skull.  The 
other  characteristic  animals  are  :  of  carnivores,  the  lion 
and  leopard  (though  not  the  tiger),  hyaena,  jackal,  etc. ; 
many  varieties  of  anteloi)es,  which  are  often  seen  together 
with  the  giralie,  the  zebra,  and  the  buffalo  in  immense 
herds  on  the  open  steppes,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  water  ;  the  hippopotamus  and  four  kinds  of  rhinoceros  ; 
of  reptiles,  the  crocodile  ;  while  the  ostrich,  the  largest  of 
existing  birds,  roams  over  the  more  arid  regions. 

The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  African  fauna 
as  compared  with  that  of  Asia  consist  in  the  complete 
absence  of  the  tiger ;  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  deer, 
in  spite  of  the  many  s])ccics  of  antelopes  present ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  giraffe  and  hippopotamus,  which  do 
not  extend  to  Asia.  The  West  African  region  shows  re- 
markable resemblances  with  the  east  of  Asia,  although  the 
farthest  removed  from  it. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    RACES    OF   MAN    IN    AFRICA 

1.  Physical  Characters 

Two  Main  Types. — The  contrast  wliicli  we  have  ah'eady 
noticed  between  Nortli  and  South  Africa,  looked  at  in  their 
broad  outlines,  may  be  observed  also  when  we  come  to  study 
the  various  races  which  people  the  continent.  Although 
all  the  inhabitants  are  more  or  less  dark  of  skin,  the 
resemblance  between  the  dwellers  in  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  continent  ends  here,  and  in  all 
other  respects,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  skull,  the  hair,  the 
character  of  the  features,  and  also  in  the  temperament 
and  mental  qualities  no  less  than  in  the  language  spoken, 
marked  differences  can  be  seen.  The  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Africans  belong,  in  fact,  respectively  to  two  out 
of  the  three  main  groups  into  which  the  human  race  has 
been  divided,  the  North  Africans,  like  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  and  South-Western  Asia,  forming  part 
of  the  so-called  White,  Caucasian,  or  Mediterranean  type, 
while  the  latter  belong  to  what  has  been  styled  the  Ethiopic 
or  black  ty[)e.  The  rough  boundary  line  between  the  two 
corresponds,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  well  with  the  principal 
climatic  line  of  division  of  the  continent,  following  in  the 
main  the  southern  edge  of  the  desert  regions  of  North 
Africa,  though  we  shall  see  that  the  northern  races  have 
in  many  cases  overstepped  this  line  and  mingled  with  the 
black  race  to  the  south.  Even  in  regard  to  the  colour  of 
the  skin  the  two  groups  show  great  differences,  for  while 
that    of    the    Southern    is    black    in  varying    degrees    of 
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intensity,  the  Northern  is  at  most  of  a  brown  or  dusky  hue, 
and  in  many  instances  approaclies  the  paleness  of  Euro- 
peans. In  other  respects  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  races  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows  :  the  Northern  have  broad  skulls,  straight  noses, 
with  a  high  bridge,  thinnish  lips,  and  somewhat  curly 
hair ;    while  the  Southern  have  narrow   skulls   (long  in 


comparison  from  front  toback),  broad, 

Hat  noses,  thick  lips,  woolly  hair,  high 

cheek  bones,  and  in  particular  very 

projecting  jaws.  These  characteristics 

are  to  bo  seen  where  the  races  havo 

best  maintained  their   individuality, 

])Ut  it  is  not  uncommon   to   find  among  a  i)ortion  of  the 

black  peoples  individuals  with  finely  formed  features,  dne, 

it  may   be  sup[)osed,   to  an   admixture   which  has   taken 

])la('e  in  tlie  past  with  the  finer  Nortlicrn  races. 

Tho  Northern  Races.  'I'liesc,  in  their  turn,  fall  under 
two  main  divisions  of  the  Mediterranean  race,  widcli  havo 
been  nanuHl  Semitic  and  llamitic.  Although  the  general 
rosend)lan(;e    between    tho    two    is    sullicient    to   make    it 
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evident  lliat  in  remote  ages  there  must  have  hecn  a  close 
connection  between  them,  certain  broad  difierences  of 
feature  can  be  di.stinguished.  The  Hamites  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  (juite  such  high  a(|uilinc  noses  or  thin  lips  or 
so  much  beard  as  the  Semites.  lioth  light  and  dark  shades 
of  comi)lexion  are  seen  among  both  races.  In  Africa  the 
two  races  are  much  mixed  up,  and  their  representatives  do 
not  occupy  well-defined  areas.  A  great  mixture  of  blood 
between  them  seems  to  have  occurred.  The  Arab  tribes 
■vvho,  with  the  Abyssinians,  represent  the  Semites,  are  found 
all  along  the  northern  sea-board,  but  with  a  large  admixture 
of  Hamites  in  the  north-west.  They  also  occuj)y  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  Sahara,  and  spread  southwards  in  the 
Nile  valley.  In  no  W'ay  is  the  close  relation  which  exists 
between  Northern  Africa  and  South-Western  Asia  shown 
more  clearly  than  by  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  Arab  tribes  occupy  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  in  historic  times  migrations  are  known  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  continents.  The  principal  groups  of 
the  Hamites  are  the  Fellahin  or  present  country  jjopula- 
tion  of  Egypt ;  the  Berbers  of  the  north-Avest ;  the  Tuareg, 
who  occui^y  the  west  centre  of  North  Africa  ;  the  Bisharin 
or  Beja,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the 
Gallas  and  Somalis  of  the  eastern  horn  of  the  continent. 
Probably  another  branch  of  the  Hamites  is  formed  by  the 
Fulbe,  who,  towards  the  west,  have  mingled  wdth  and 
lorded  it  over  the  black  race  to  the  south  of  the  desert, 
but  whose  kinship  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. 

The  Southern  Races. — Almost  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  Africa  is  occupied  l)y  the  tw^o  main  branches  of  the 
black  or  Negro  race.  According  to  the  names  commonly 
used,  the  first  division  of  this  race  is  described  by  the 
term  "  Sudan  Negroes,"  from  the  region  which  they  inhabit, 
and  Avhich  extends  between  the  desert  and  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  with  a  corresi)onding  zone  eastwards  as  far  as  the 
region  of  the  Uj^per  Nile.  These  tribes,  though  si)eaking 
a  great  variety  of  languages,  are  all  remarkably  alike 
physically,  and  show  in  the  highest  degree  the  character- 
istics already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Negro  race. 
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The  tribes  of  the  second  branch,  known  as  the  Bantu 
Negroes,  live  to  the  south  of  the  Sudan,  and  occupy  almost 
the  whole  of  the  southern  limb  of  the  continent.  Among 
them  much  greater  deviations  from  the  true  Xegro  type 
are  found,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  in  course  of  time  mingled  to  some  extent  with 
the  Northern  races  and  acquired  some  of  their  characters. 
All  the  Bantu  tribes  speak  very  nearly  allied  languages, 


Fiu.  ('). — NKdHoKs  AT  Maukkt,  Wkst  Akku  a. 
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different  from  those  of  tlu'  Sudan  Negroes,  and  tliis  fact 
forms  the  main  reason  for  grouping  them  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Negro  race.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  two  divisions  correspond  to  two  different  migrations 
in  prehistoric  times,  ])ut  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  as  the 
origin  and  early  migrations  of  the  Negroes  are  lost  in 
uncertainty.  The  fact  that  simihir  black  races  are  found 
in  South  Asia  and  Australia  lends  some  support  to  the 
idea  that  such  races  once  occujiird  a  large  part  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World,  but  were  gradually 
pusheil  soiitliwanis  by  other   races.      At  any   rate,    if  the 
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Ncijjroos  came  originally  from  Asia,  tlioir  connection  witli 
tliat  continent  must  have  been  very  much  more  ancient 
than  that  of  the  Northern  races,  wlio  appear  to  have 
crossed  over  later,  and  to  have  encroached  on  tlie  Negroes 
from  the  north.  In  fact,  this  process  has  gone  on  to  some 
extent  down  to  recent  times,  especially  in  East  Africa, 
where  tribes  of  supposed  Hamitic  origin  have  been  for 
some  time  pressing  on  the  Negroes  from  the  north,  and 
where  even  some  of  the  Negro  countries  are  ruled  over  ])y 
a  sui)erior  race,  said  to  have  come  originally  from  that 
direction. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Bantu  domain  scattered  tribes 
of  small  stature  (called  dwarfs  or  pygmies)  have  been 
met  with  in  recent  years,  and  are  supposed  to  represent 
similar  tribes  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  classical  authors. 
They  ditter  in  many  ways  from  their  Bantu  neighbours, 
and  as  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  west, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  form  the  last  remnants 
of  an  ancient  aboriginal  population  of  Africa.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  forest  region  would  be  naturally  the  one 
in  which  they  would  linger  longest,  screened  from  the 
attacks  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  they  represent  merely  Negro  tribes  who 
have  degenerated  in  course  of  time,  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able surroundings  in  which  they  are  placed. 

In  the  south-west  of  the  continent  we  find  other  tribes, 
totally  distinct  from  the  Bantu  Negroes,  which  are  classed 
under  the  general  designations  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 
The  former  name  was  given  to  the  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  the  first  Dutch  settlers,  in  ridicule  of  the 
peculiar  clicking  sound  of  their  language.  The  name 
they  apply  to  themselves  is  that  of  Khoi-Khoin  ("the 
men  ").  The  kinship  of  these  tribes  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  language  of  the  Hottentots 
possesses  some  characteristics  which  indicate  a  high 
development.  That  of  the  Bushmen,  however,  though 
possessing  the  same  clicking  sounds,  is  said  to  have  no 
real  connection  with  the  Hottentot  language  as  regards 
structure.  ]-5oth  races  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
Negroes,  being  of  a  yellowish  brown  instead  of  black,  but 
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the  Hottentots  are  decidedly  taller  than  the  Bushmen, 
who  rank  among  the  smallest  races  of  the  continent.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  are  allied  to 
the  races  of  small  stature  scattered  over  West  Central 
Africa,  and  with  them  form  the  remnants  of  an  aboriginal 
population  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Bantus. 


2.  Manners  and  Customs 

Modes  of  Life. — The  mode  of  life  of  the  various 
African  races  dift'ers  greatly  in  accordance  with  the  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  races  in  this  resi)ect  also,  owdng,  doubtless,  to  the 
fact  that  fixed  habits  have  been  acquired  in  course  of  time 
during  residence  in  regions  particularly  adapted  to  supply 
the  means  of  livelihood  in  one  manner  or  another.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  races  dwell  i^rin- 
cipally  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  north,  which,  though 
possessing  little  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  afford  scanty 
pasturage  for  flocks.  Like  their  kindred,  therefore,  in 
South- West  Asia,  who  inhabit  similar  arid  regions,  these 
races  are  in  the  main  pastoral,  possessing  also  the  nomadic 
habits  entailed  by  wandering  in  search  of  pasturage.  The 
steppes  of  Mast  Africa  are  ecpially  suitable  for  cattle-rearing, 
and  this  helps  to  exi)lain  the  great  southward  extension  of 
the  Hamitic  race  in  that  region.  The  composition  of  the 
Hocks  varies  in  different  regions  acconling  to  the  amount 
of  dryness,  only  the  camel  being  able  to  subsist  in  the 
most  arid  zone  of  all.  The  owners  of  camels  find  a  special 
occupation  in  the  provision  of  transport  for  the  caravans 
which  cross  the  desert  from  north  to  south,  while  in  the 
oases  a  more  stationary  population  occuj)icd  with  cultiva- 
tion is  found. 

The  Negro  race  generally  practises  agriculture,  often 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  cattle -rearing,  especially  in 
the  moist  and  warm  regions  of  West  Africa  ;  the  Negroes 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  arc  more  stationary  in  their  habits. 
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III  the  south  of  their  domain,  liowevcr,  tlic  nature  of  the 
country  li^ives  more  importance  again  to  cattle -rearing. 
In  many  parts  where  tlie  Northern  races  have  encroaclied 
on  tlie  domain  of  tlie  Negro  the  ruling  (Hamitic)  race  is 
devoted  to  cattle -rearing,  and  the  subject  Negroes  to 
agriculture.  The  most  widely-spread  food-i)lants  are  the 
banana,  cassava,  and  species  of  millet.  The  first  is  of 
special  imj)ortance  in  the  warm  and  moist  region,  wliicli 
is  un suited  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  the  second  is 
principally  cultivated  in  the  western  savannah  regions. 
Maize  and  rice  are  grown  mostly  in  those  parts  which 
have  a  decided  dry  season  at  one  portion  of  the  year,  and 
durra  (sorghum  or  Guinea  corn)  is  the  favourite  cereal  in 
the  lands  bordering  the  desert  on  the  south.  In  the  north 
the  principal  cultivation  is  that  of  the  date  palm  in  the 
desert,  and  of  the  olive,  fig,  and  vine  in  the  coast  strip 
north  of  the  Atlas,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the 
south  of  Europe. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  races  of  small  stature  scattered 
over  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  differs  from  both 
of  the  above  main  types.  These  tribes  are  of  nomadic 
habits,  wandering  about  in  search  of  game,  wdiich  they  kill 
with  poisoned  arrows. 

Political  and  Social  Characters. — In  no  continent 
is  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  states  weaker  than  it 
is  in  Africa.  This  is  in  great  measure  a  result  of  the 
general  external  uniformity  of  the  continent,  owing  to 
which  there  are  few  sharply-defined  subdivisions  such  as 
the  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  those  formed  by 
well-marked  mountain  ranges  like  the  Himalayas.  In  the 
case  of  the  Negroes  this  cause  is  sui)plemented  by  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  race,  which  shows,  perhaps, 
less  aptitude  for  political  combination  than  any  other 
people.  The  Northern  races,  who  undoubtedly  stand  on 
a  higher  level  of  culture  than  the  Negro,  show  a  much 
greater  disposition  to  the  formation  of  states,  which  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  desert  zone,  where  the  possibility 
of  cultivation  gives  a  greater  fixity  to  the  population.  In 
the  desert  itself  the  pastoral  life  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  nomadic  habits  which  it  induces,  tends  rather  to  the 
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formation  of  numerous  family  groups  or  clans  under 
patriarchal  rule,  these  being  occasionally  combined  over  a 
large  area  to  form  a  sort  of  political  confederation.  Long- 
standing feuds  are  maintained  between  rival  clans,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  poorer  regions  live  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  In  the 
southern  half  of  Africa  there  hardly  exists  a  really  im- 
portant kingdom,  and  where  such  has  been  formed  it  has 
never  been  of  long  duration.     Instead  of  powerful  kings, 
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wc  find  only  iimiuuerable  petty  cliicfs,  whose  authority,  in 
many  cases,  is  restricted  to  a  single  village  ;  a  general  state 
of  mutual  distrust  is  the  result,  and  feuds  are  })erpetually 
being  carried  on  between  neighboiu'ing  tribes  or  villages. 
The  villages  are  generally  surrounded  with  a  nnid  wall, 
palisade,  or  tliorn  hedge  witii  a  .single  narrow  entrance, 
often  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  stooj)  to  enter.  Tliis 
state  of  tilings  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  i)rogress  in 
civilisation,  it  has  been  largely  encouraged  by  the  slave 
trade,  which  has  been  the  scourge  of  Africa  ft)r  centuries. 
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Otlicr  rliaractcristics  of  tlic  Negro  arc  a  childlike  nature, 
witli  great  buoyancy  of  s})irits,  but  little  self-control  or 
forethought ;  cruelty  and  superstition,  resulting  in  human 
sacrifices,  trials  for  witchcraft,  etc.  Affection  between 
parents  and  children  is  strong,  but  the  i)re valence  of 
polygamy,  especially  among  the  chiefs,  leads  to  endless 
discords  and  other  evils,  such  as  raids  for  the  seizure  of 
women,  on  whoni  often  falls  almost  the  whole  of  the 
manual  labour,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  fields. 
Cannibalism  is  still  prevalent  in  certain  parts,  having 
mostly  originated  in  the  difficulty  in  procuring  means  of 
subsistence.  It  is,  however,  found  among  tribes  who  in 
other  ways  occupy  a  fairly  high  position  in  respect  of  culture, 
and  in  whose  case  such  an  explanation  does  not  hold. 
The  Bantu  Negroes,  as  a  whole,  may  be  placed  on  a 
higher  level  than  those  of  the  Sudan,  and  show  a  greater 
capacity  for  improvement. 

Religion. — The  Northern  races,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, profess  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  an  excess 
of  religious  fanaticism  is  to  be  seen  among  some  tribes. 
The  religious  ideas  of  the  Negroes  are  very  primitive, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  reverence  for  ancestors,  and 
— especially  in  West  Africa — for  certain  inanimate  objects 
(fetishes),  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  spirits,  over  whom  their  possession  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  influence.  Where  they  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  Northern  races,  they  have  to  a  large  extent 
become  converted,  nominally,  to  Islam,  which  has  rapidly 
extended  its  influence  southwards  of  late  years  ;  little  or 
nothing  is,  however,  understood  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
religion  by  the  so-called  converts.  Much  more  has  been 
done  towards  elevating  the  Negroes  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  various  Christian  communions,  who  have  of  late  years 
met  with  considerable  success  in  their  work. 

Trade  and  Industries. — For  many  centuries  trade 
has  been  carried  on  in  North  Africa  across  the  desert  for 
the  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  south  of  that  region,  and  the  export  of  its  two 
main  products — dates  and  salt.  Goods  are  carried  by  long 
strings  of  camels,  known  as  caravans,  by  the  help  of  which 
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alone  the  desert  can  be  crossed.  In  the  Negro  domain 
commerce  has  been  in  a  very  backward  state  until  recent 
years,  although  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  ivory  has  been 
exported  from  Central  Africa  to  the  east  coast  since  early 
times.  Means  of  inter-communication  have  been  almost 
entirely  wanting,  as  there  are  no  roads,  only  narrow^  wind- 
ing footpaths  connecting  the  villages,  and  forming  in 
parts  frequented  routes  for  longer  distances,  along  which, 
however,  goods  can  only  be  transported  on  men's  heads. 

Industries  are  few,  and  hardly  supply  any  articles  of 
commerce.  In  Northern  Africa  goat's  liair  is  woven  into 
cloth,  both  for  clothing  and  tents.  In  the  southern  half 
of  the  continent  iron  is  worked  wherever  present,  and  iron 
im2:)lements  often  form  objects  of  barter.  The  Negro,  how- 
ever, is  not  inventive,  though  he  readily  adopts  methods 
and  appliances  which  he  sees  others  use.  He  shows  a 
good  deal  of  skill  in  the  simi)ler  handicrafts,  such  as  basket- 
work,  weaving,  and  the  fabrication  of  wooden  utensils. 

The  houses  of  the  Negroes  are  of  a  very  unsubstantial 
character,  the  walls  being  mostly  constructed  of  ui)right 
posts  interwoven  with  branches  of  trees,  palm  leaves,  or 
grass,  with  only  one  opening  to  the  outer  air.  They  are 
usua.lly  circular,  with  conical  roofs,  sometimes  so  liigh  as 
to  l)e  likened  to  extinguishers,  but  more  often  of  a  "  bee- 
hive "  shape,  llectangular  huts  are  also  found,  the  most 
peculiar  form  being  the  flat-roofed  "  tembe  "  of  East  Africa. 
In  North  Africa,  and  those  jtarts  of  the  Negro  habitat 
within  the  influence  of  the  Northern  races,  stone  or  clay 
dwellings  are  in  use,  and  there  the  towns  are  surrounded 
l)y  high  and  thick  clay  walls.  The  Negroes  everywhere 
are  clever  at  the  construction  of  foot-bridges  over  the 
streams,  often  in  the  form  of  suspension  bridges  supported 
by  creepers. 

Population, — Tt  is  abnost  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  idea  of  the  total  numlnTof  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  the  estimates  given  ditler  enormously.  Some  recent 
writers  consider  tliat  tlic  number  is  about  200,000,000. 
Kven  in  the  better-known  j)arts  there  is  great  uncertainty, 
and  tlu!  numbers  given  for  Central  Africa  arc  little  more 
than  guesses.     Along  the  rivers  or  in  districts  favourable 
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for  agriculture  a  fairly  thick  population  has  often  been 
found,  hut  these  are  i)robal)ly  .sei)arate(l  by  Avide  extents 
of  thiiily-peopled  country,  especially  in  the  forest  regions 
or  arid   steppes.     The   desert  tracts  are,  of  course,  very 


sparsely  peoi)led. 


Recapitulation 


We  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  summing  up  the 
broad  characteristics  of  the  principal  natural  regions 
into  Avhicli  the  continent  may  be  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  already  mentioned.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  we  have  first  a  strip  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
(mountainous  to  the  west,  more  level  and  lower  to  the 
east)  in  which  the  conditions  of  climate,  plant  and  animal 
life  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  those  of  South  Europe. 
To  this  follows  the  great  desert  of  North  Africa,  a  low 
plateau  traversed  in  various  directions  by  ranges  of 
mountains,  subject  to  intense  heat,  its  barrenness  only 
relieved  by  scattered  oases,  whose  principal  production  is 
the  date  i)alm.  It  is  peopled  by  Arab  and  Hamitic  tribes 
following  mainly  a  nomadic  pastoral  life.  On  the  southern 
border  of  the  desert  the  country  begins  to  improve,  and 
we  come  to  a  more  or  less  fertile  zone,  still  forming  a 
comparatively  low  plateau,  and  in  general  composed  of 
open  country  which  admits  the  practice  of  both  agriculture 
and  cattle-rearing.  In  this  zone,  called  the  Sudan  or 
land  of  the  blacks,  the  Negro  race  begins  to  appear,  but  still 
with  an  admixture  of  Hamitic  blood.  These  mixed  peoples 
generally  have  the  chief  power  in  their  hands,  and  are 
sometimes  keen  traders.  To  the  east  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  which  passes  through  these  three  zones  in  succession, 
forms  a  link  between  them,  and  in  many  ways  constitutes 
a  natural  region  in  itself. 

Farther  south  we  come,  in  West  Africa,  to  a  region 
stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and 
spreading  out  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Congo  basin,  wdtli 
a  humid  climate  and  no  great  variations  of  temperature, 
largely  covered  with  forest,  the  special  home  of  the 
oil  palm  and  also  of  the  anthr()i)oid  apes.     Its  inhabitants 
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are  all  Negroes,  with  the  exception  of  some  hunting  tribes 
of  small  stature,  and,  as  a  rule,  practise  agriculture.  In 
the  same  latitudes  to  the  east  the  most  elevated  region  of 
Africa  occurs,  beginning  with  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia 
east  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  widening  southwards  into 
an  extensive  plateau  furrowed  by  the  branches  of  a 
great  north  to  south  line  of  depression,  j^arts  of  which,  as 
well  as  some  broader  basins  on  the  surface  of  the  plateau, 
are  occupied  by  large  lakes.  Isolated  peaks  or  groups 
of  mountains  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  mostly  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  prevailing  form  of  landscape  is 
that  consisting  of  savannahs  or  steppes,  roamed  over  by 
game  and  generally  suited  both  for  cattle-rearing  and 
agriculture,  the  former  practised  in  particular  by  Hamitic 
j)eoples,whohave  pressed  southwards  into  the  Negrodomain. 
The  peninsula  (also  inhabited  by  Hamitic  tribes)  which 
projects  eastward  from  the  East  African  plateau  is 
generally  lower  and  more  arid,  and  is  little  suited  for 
agriculture.  The  whole  southern  portion  of  the  continent 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  and  (farther  west)  about 
12°  S.  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  East  African 
])lateau  in  i)oint  of  altitude.  Any  large  lakes  that  may 
liave  existed  in  former  ages  are,  however,  now  dried  uj), 
while  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  rare.  The  amount  of 
rainfall  becomes  less,  and  is  confined  to  one  season  of  the 
year  ;  in  the  extreme  south  the  climatic  conditions  are 
those  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  liantu  tribes  of  this 
region  are  more  given  to  cattle-rearing  than  those  farther 
north.  In  the  Soutli-West  occurs  a  small  arid  region^ 
similar  to  that  of  North  Africa,  occupied  by  the  Hottentots 
and  Irishmen,  races  of  doubtful  atlinities,  the  former 
eminently  herdsmen,  the  latter  nomadic  hunting  tribes, 
liastly,  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  forms  a  region  quite 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  the  treatment  of 
which,  under  all  its  aspects,  may  bo  reserved  for  a  future 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 

EXPLORATION 

1.   General  Considerations 

Relations  with  other  Continents. — In  the  preceding 
chapter  we  have  dealt  principally  with  the  native  races  of 
Africa,  or  those  whose  ancestors  migrated  into  the  continent 
so  long  ago  that  no  historical  account  of  their  coming  is 
preserved.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  history  of  the 
continent  has  been  modified  within  historic  times  by  contact 
with  peoples  from  without.  In  this  connection  the  most 
striking  fact  is  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  Africa 
as  a  whole  has  remained  sealed  up,  as  it  were,  and  hardly 
touched  by  outside  influence.  The  history  of  North  and 
South  America  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  that  of 
Africa  in  this  respect.  Although  Africa  contained  one  of 
the  earliest  centres  of  civilisation  known  (the  Egyptian), 
and  lay  at  the  very  doors  of  the  most  important  empires 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  it  remained  almost  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  America,  and  particularly 
South  America,  though  only  first  made  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  400  years  ago, 
became  known  in  its  broad  outlines  within  half  a  century 
from  its  discovery.  The  strip  of  country  lying  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  must  be  excepted  in  this  statement, 
for  as  in  its  physical  features,  so  also  in  its  history  this 
region  has  much  more  in  common  with  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  than  with  the  rest  of  Africa,  the  Mediterranean,  by 
the   facilities   for  naviiration  and  trade  which  it  affords. 
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having  promoted  the  mutual  intercourse  of  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  its  shores. 

We  see  at  once  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  exten- 
sion of  this  intercourse  beyond  the  narrow  strip  along  the 
coast  has  been  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  which, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  camel,  formed  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  an  advance  southward,  and  even  with  its  aid 
can  only  be  crossed  with    difficulty  and   danger.       The 
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nature  of  the  inhabitants  (itself  largely  a  result  of  then- 
environment)  has  co-operated  with  that  of  the  country  in 
})ringing  about  this  result.  Another  cause  which  acted 
in  the  same  way  was  the  extension  of  the  Saracen  i)ower 
to  North  Africa  in  the  seventh  century  A.n.,  the  result  of 
which  was  j)ra('tically  to  close  the  whole  of  that  region 
to  JMiroixrans,  whilst  the  "  iiarbary  Corsairs,"  who  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  establislied  themselves  in  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  coast,  and  were  long  a  scourge  to  the 
merchants  of  the  Mediterranean,  proved  a  similar  barrier. 
With  these  [>owerful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  intircourso 
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witli  Africa  from  tlic  nortli,  it  is  not  .suri)iising  to  find 
that  the  relations  Avitli  Soutliern  Asia  in  early  times  were 
nuicli  closer.  For  a  long  period,  in  fact,  J^^astern  Africa 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Arab  Power  which  had  its 
centre  in  South- West  Arabia,  wliere  Aden  now  stands,  and 
which  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  most  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Evidence  of 
such  a  connection  is  supplied  by  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  on  the  east  coast,  and  of  some  still  older  in  a 
gold  -  mining  district  of  South-East  Africa,  which  were 
certainly  not  the  work  of  the  native  inhabitants.  A  similar 
]iolitical  connection  in  later  times  was  that  between 
Zanzibar  and  the  Sultans  of  Maskat,  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  in  our  own 
day  trade  has  fallen  in  an  increasing  degree  into  the 
hands  of  natives  of  India,  from  amongst  whom  also  the 
police  forces  of  British  Tropical  Africa  are  largely  recruited. 
Isolation  of  Central  Africa. — This,  how-ever,  applies 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  coasts,  and  the  fact 
remains  that  the  wdiole  centre  of  the  continent  had, 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  hardly  any  dealings  with 
the  outside  world  as  known  to  history.  The  main 
causes  of  this  isolation  are  connected  wath  the  general 
configuration  of  Africa.  The  simplicity  of  outline  neces- 
sarily increases  the  inaccessibility  of  the  interior  parts, 
and  to  this  is  added  the  w^ant  of  access  from  the  sea 
by  navigable  rivers,  for,  as  already  noticed,  almost  all 
the  African  rivers  are  broken  by  cataracts  on  their 
passage  through  the  ranges  which  bound  the  central 
highlands.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  coast -lands  has 
also  stood  in  the  way  of  penetration  by  natives  of  other 
continents,  and,  again,  the  political  status  of  Africa 
has  not  been  favourable  to  intercourse  wdtli  outsiders. 
There  have  been  in  the  interior  no  rich  or  powerful 
em})ires  either  to  tempt  adventurers  like  Cortez  and 
Pizarro,  or  to  afford  support  and  i)rotection  to  traders 
such  as  was  enjoyed  by  Europeans  on  their  first  arrival 
in  Southern  Asia.  In  the  complex  subdivision  of  the 
country  among  petty  chiefs,  regarding  each  other  with 
hatred    and    jealousy,    it    is    enough    to    be    on    friendly 
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terms  with   one  ruler  to   incur  the   enmity  of   his  next 
neighbour,  while  the  generally  savage  and  warlike  char- 
acter   of    the    inhabitants    has    proved    a    much    more ' 
formidable  obstacle  than  was  present  in  America. 

Africa  is,  moreover,  strikingly  wanting  in  a  ready  supply 
of  products  capable  of  supporting  extensive  trade  relations 
with  other  countries.  The  staple  i)roducts  of  the  continent 
have  consisted  from  the  earliest  times  of  gold,  ivory,  and 
slaves,  the  first  of  which  has  never  been  methodically 
worked  by  the  inhal)itants  themselves,  and  none  of  the 
three  could  ever  be  of  the  same  importance  as  the  spices, 
silks,  and  muslins  of  the  Far  East,  or  the  vast  supplies  of 
precious  metals  and  plantation  products  of  America.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  culture  of  the  inhabitants  been 
high  enough  to  create  much  demand  for  foreign  goods  in 
cxchancce. 


o^ 


2.   Anricnt  and  Maliaevo.l  CUoyrajihi/ 

The  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients. — Our  present 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa  has  been  almost  entirely 
the  work  of  the  nineteciuth  century,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  has  been  accomplished  within  the  latter  half  of  that 
period.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  continent  was  known  at  various  times  to  the  succes- 
sive representatives  of  civilisation.  The  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  J*jgyptians,  the  earliest  race  of  whose  civilisation 
wo  have  any  account,  was  probably  confined  (in  addition 
to  the  northern  coasts)  to  tlie  northern  half  of  the  Nile 
valley  and  to  the  coasts  of  tlie  Hed  Sea,  and  ])erlui{)s  j)art 
of  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  beyond.  That  of  the 
I'lioenicians  and  Oartliaginians,  ])()th  essentially  maritime 
nations,  was  [trobably  more  extended,  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  coasts,  and  the  story  mentio!ied  by  Herodotus  that 
a  I'lioenician  vessel  (;ircum navigated  Africa,  starting  from 
the  lied  Sea  and  returning  by  tlie  Mediterranean,  may 
quite  possil>ly  be  true.  The  Carthaginians  possessed 
settlements  not  only  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  bnt 
also  outside  the  Straits  of  (Jibraltar,  nnd  their  boldest 
voyager,  Ilannu,  is  supposed  to  have  reacheil  as  far  south 
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as  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Upper  (Uiinea.  The  know- 
lodijje  a('»|nii'e(l  by  tliese  peoi)les  found  its  way  to  the 
(j  reeks,  who  also  themselves  formed  settlements  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  geographers  of  that  nation  and  the  ] tomans, 
from  h]ratosthenes  onwards,  sliow  in  their  writings  a 
consi(leral)le  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Nile, 
besides  mentioning  races  of  small  stature,  such  as  have 
been  brought  to  light  within  recent  years.  During  the 
iioman  e[)och  (J reek  and  lloman  travellers  ascended  the 
Nile,  and  an  expedition  sent  by  Nero  seems  to  have 
reached  a  point  very  far  to  the  southward.  The  know  ledge 
existent  at  that  time  is  summarised  in  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  a.d.,  and  who  seems  to  have  heard 
something  of  the  country  around  the  Nile  lakes,  i)0ssibly 
derived  from  Arab  and  Greek  merchants,  who  traded  on 
the  east  coast  in  those  days. 

Arab  Epoch. — That  further  information  did  not  reach 
l^]urope  from  this  (piarter  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rise  of  the 
Saracen  Empire,  which  formed  a  barrier  between  Europe 
and  the  east.  The  extension  of  Arab  influence  over  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  Africa  (wdiile  a  hindrance  to 
European  intercourse  with  the  central  regions)  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  knowdedge  by  the  promotion  of  trade  with  the 
countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  on  which  the  writings  of 
Arab  historians  and  geographers  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  supplied  the  first  definite  information. 
During  this  period  Mohammedanism  took  root  in  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Sudan,  and  has  ever  since  been 
gradually  extending  soutliAvards.  On  the  east  coast  the 
Persians  as  well  as  the  Arabs  formed  settlements,  but 
neither  of  these  peoples  seem  to  have  penetrated  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  southern  part  of  Africa. 

3.    The  Becjinniwj  of  Modern  Discovery 

The  Portuguese  Voyages. — The  credit  for  the 
initiation  of  modern  discovery  belongs  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal  (surnamed  "the  Navigator"),  grandson,  on 
the  mother's  side,  of  the  English  John  of    Gaunt.      His 
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connection  with  Africa  (like  that  of  the  Portuguese 
nation)  began  with  the  siege  of  Ceuta  in  1415,  and 
from  this  time  onwards  he  devoted  himself  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  sea-route  round  Africa  to  the  East,  the 
treasures  of  which  might  by  this  means  be  shared  by  his 
country.  With  admirable  method  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose  he  despatched  expedition  after  expedition,  each 
extending  a  little  the  bounds  of  knowledge  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  continent,  until  at  his  death,  in  1460,  Portu- 
guese ships  had  almost  reached  the  point  where  the  coast 
of  Guinea  bends  eastwards,  while  trade  had  already  been 
opened  with  the  countries  visited.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  the  feelings  of  mystery  and  fear  with  which 
unknown  regions  were  viewed  in  those  days,  and  great 
courage  was  required  in  the  old  sailors  who  undertook 
these  voyages.  It  is  wonderful  that  so  much  could  be 
done  in  the  small  and  frail  vessels  then  in  use,  in  which 
the  actual  danger  incurred  was  much  greater  than  in 
the  ships  of  the  present  day,  so  that  the  merit  of  these 
achievements  is  not  to  be  judged  merely  by  the  extent  of 
country  explored.  After  the  Prince's  death  the  work  was 
carried  on  without  interruption,  and  the  Congo  mouth 
was  reached  in  1482  by  Diogo  Cao,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  doubled  by  Ikrtljolonievv  Diaz  in  1483,  and  finally 
in  1487-88  the  crowning  success  was  attained  by  the 
voyage  of  Vasco  da  (lania  to  India.  On  the  east  coast 
he  found  flourishing  Arab  settlements  at  ^lozambiiiue, 
Mombasa,  and  Melindi,  at  the  last  of  which  he  met  with 
a  most  friendly  rece[)tion,  and  obtained  [)ilots  from  the 
King,  whose  guidance  was  of  great  use  in  the  voyage  across 
the  intervening  ocean  to  India.  Vasco  da  Gama's  suc- 
cessors discovered  the  great  island  of  ^Fadagascar,  called 
by  them  lliia  de  Sao  Lo\U'en(;o,  and  established  forts  and 
settlements  along  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa.  On  the 
west  coast,  too,  the  Portuguese  intluence  had  aheady  been 
established  in  the  kingdom  of  (V)ng(),  and  other  settle- 
ments soon  followed.  An  account  of  C-ongo  was  published 
by  F.  I'igafetta  in  1591,  from  the  reports  of  Duarte  Lopes, 
a  Portuguese  who  liad  spent  nine  years  in  those  parts, 
iiefore  the  voyage  to  India  by  the  sea-route,  the  vague 
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accounts  tlicii  ciuTcnt  of  tlic  empire  of  Prester  Jolin — a 
name  originally  ap])lie(l  in  tlie  twelfth  century  to  a 
mythical  Christian  Emperor  in  Asia,  but  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia — had  induced  the 
Portuguese  to  send  an  embassy  to  that  country  l)y  way  of 
the  Jied  Sea.  This  was  entrusted  to  Pedro  de  Covilham 
and  Aftbnso  de  Payva.  Covilham,  after  visiting  India, 
made  his  w-ay  to  Sofala,  on  the  African  coast,  and  after- 
wards succeeded  in  establishing  friendly  relations  Avith 
the  King  of  Abyssinia,  in  which  country  he  resided  until 
his  death.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  connection 
of  the  Portuguese  with  Abyssinia,  during  which  mission- 
aries collected  much  information  as  to  the  geography  of 
the  Abyssinian  highlands.  One  of  these  was  Jeronymo 
Lobo,  wdio  visited  the  country  near  the  source  of  the 
]>lue  Nile  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  an 
account,  the  translation  of  which  into  English  was  long 
afterwards  the  first  literary  venture  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Progress  in  this  direction  ceased,  however,  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  only  resumed  many 
years  later. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove,  from  maps 
published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which 
show  a  network  of  interlacing  streams  and  various  lakes 
giving  rise  to  the  Nile,  Congo,  and  Zambesi,  that  the 
interior  of  Africa  was  w^ell  known  to  the  Portuguese  in 
the  early  days  of  their  colonies ;  but  though  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  gained  was 
subsequently  forgotten  in  the  absence  of  published  accounts 
by  persons  capable  of  accurately  describing  what  they  had 
seen,  the  arguments  brought  forward  to  prove  a  greater 
knowledge  have  so  far  been  inconclusive.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  first 
scientific  expedition  into  the  interior  was  despatched  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Work  of  other  Nations. — Meanwhile  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes, 
had  begun  to  frequent  the  coasts,  especially  those  of 
Guinea,  in  quest  of  gold  and  slaves.  In  the  country  on 
the  Senegal  and  Gambia  many  attempts  were  made    to 
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open  a  way  into  the  interior,  where  the  city  of  Timbuktu, 
of  the  riches  of  which  the  Arab  writers  had  said  so 
much,  was  the  goal  aimed  at.  The  belief  that  the 
Niger  flowed  westward  to  the  sea  as  the  Senegal  was 
another  reason  why  this  part  of  the  coast  was  preferred 
to  others.  In  particular,  the  Frenchmen,  Andre  Brue 
(1697-1725)  and  Compagnon  (1716),  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Senegal,  while  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Jobson 
ascended  the  Gambia  under  the  orders  of  an  English 
Comi)any. 

Although  the  Portuguese  fleets  in  their  voyages  to 
India  often  put  in  to  Table  Bay  (then  called  Saldania 
Bay,  after  Antonio  de  Saldania,  who  discovered  it  in 
1507)  for  the  purpose  of  watering,  the  wealth  of  India 
was  so  much  greater  an  attraction  that  they  established 
no  permanent  settlements  in  South  Africa.  The  English 
and  Dutch,  who,  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
became  the  rivals  of  the  Portuguese  for  the  trade  of 
the  East,  likewise  often  touched  there,  but  it  was  not 
until  1652  that  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  site  of 
Cape  Town  was  effected  by  the  Dutch.  Gradually,  and 
at  first  in  spite  of  positive  discouragement  by  the  Dutch 
authorities,  this  settlement  expanded  into  a  small  agri- 
cultural colony,  which  was  reinforced  by  Prench  Huguenots 
and  other  Protestant  refugees  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  As  the  bounds  of  the  settled  districts 
were  enlarged,  regular  surveys  of  the  country  were  executed, 
and  some  journeys  were  made  into  the  interior  by  i)rivatc 
individuals  such  as  iVter  Kolbe  (1705-13)  and  Le 
Vaillant  (1783-cSn). 

I.    The  Eji'ploration  of  thr  /nfrrt'or 

Bruce's  Journey. — The  earliest  great  journey  of  ex- 
ploration, which,  though  not  iiimuMliatcly  fonowod  u[>  by 
others,  umy  l)e  said  to  have  heralded  the  advent  of  an 
increased  interest  in  the  geognvphy  of  Africa,  was  that  of 
.fames  I'ruce,  who  between  1768  and  1772  made  liis  way 
from  Massaua  to  the  sonrce  of  tlu^  I'liui  Nile,  in  whioli 
lie  iniiigined  he  iiad  found  llic  ]>rincipal  source  (»f  the  Nile 
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of  Egypt.  Janice's  journey  was  the  subject  of  much  doubt 
and  ridicule  at  tlie  time,  and  it  Avas  only  after  many  years 
tliat  tlie  general  truthfulness  of  his  account  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  Niger  Problem. — The  event,  however,  by  whicli 
the  modern  exploration  of  Africa  was  definitely  ushered  in 
was  the  foundation  in  England,  in  17S8,  of  the  African 
Association,  largely  due  to  the  initiative  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  companion  of  Cai)tain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage. 
Although  nearly  three  centuries  had  elapsed  smce  the  coasts 
of  Africa  had  been  made  known  to  Europe,  and  in  spite 
cf  the  trading  relations  established  on  them  by  various 
European  nations,  the  known  part  of  the  continent  was 
limited  (but  for  a  slight  advance  in  Abyssinia  and  Sene- 
gambia)  to  the  merest  fringe  round  the  margin,  the  whole 
interior  remaining  a  blank  on  maps  constructed  from 
definite  information.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  was 
tie  object  of  the  newly-formed  Association,  which  chose  as 
its  first  task  the  proljlem  of  the  course  and  termination  of 
the  Niger.  This  river,  though  mentioned  under  that  name 
by  Ptolemy  and  other  early  writers  (and  possil)ly  even 
referred  to  by  Herodotus),  had  been  the  subject  of  unending 
s[)eculations,  which  in  turn  made  it  flow  eastwards  to  the 
Xile,  or  westwards  to  the  Senegal,  or  supposed  it  to  end 
in  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  first  decisive 
result  was  obtained  by  Mungo  Park,  who  (1795-97)  reached 
the  T'pj)er  Niger  from  the  Senegal,  and  proved  its  eastei'ly 
direction  by  actual  observation.  On  a  second  journey 
(1805)  he  descended  the  stream  yet  farther  into  the 
interior,  but  his  canoe  running  on  a  rock  in  the  presence 
of  hostile  natives  at  Bussa  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
river,  he  and  four  European  companions  were  drowned, 
and  the  problem  as  to  the  termination  of  the  Niger 
remained  unsolved.  In  1816  a  double  attempt  was  made 
to  decide  the  question  both  from  the  I'^pper  Niger  and 
the  Congo  (into  which  it  liad  been  suggested  that  the 
river  flowed)  by  ]\Iajor  Peddie  and  Ca])tain  Tuckey 
respectively,  but  both  journeys  proved  complete  failures. 

Meanwhile  attempts  had  also  been  made  to  penetrate 
the  continent  from  tlie  north.      ^\y.  AV.  (\.  P)rowne  made 
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an  important  journey  from  Egypt  to  Darfur  in  1793-96. 
In  1798  Hornemann,  an  agent  of  the  Avssociation, 
journeyed  from  Cairo  to  Murzuk,  and  in  1800  started 
from  Tripoli  to  cross  the  Sahara,  but  died  witliout  sending 
home  any  further  news.  In  1819  Messrs.  Ritchie  and 
Lyon  followed  in  his  footsteps  as  far  as  about  24°  N.L. 
In  1822-24  the  great  expedition  of  Denham,  Oudney,  and 
Clapperton  crossed  the  Sahara  and  discovered  Lake  Chad 
and  the  mouth  of  its  main  feeder,  the  Shari.  In  1825 
Major  Laing  succeeded  in  reaching  Timbuktu  from  the 
north,  being  the  first  European  of  whose  visit  anything 
definite  is  known,  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered. 
Three  years  later  the  Frenchman  Kene  Caillie  reached  tlie 
same  town  from  the  south-west,  and  successfully  crossed 
the  desert  and  the  Atlas  range  to  Tangiers.  These  journeys 
paved  the  way  for  the  final  solution  of  the  Niger  problem. 
Captain  Clapperton,  who  had  accompanied  Major  Denham 
in  1822,  went  back  to  the  Sudan  in  1825-27,  starting 
from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  though  he  died  without 
actually  tracing  the  river  to  the  sea,  his  servant,  llichar-d 
Lander,  returned  in  1830  and  verified  its  connection  widi 
the  streams  on  the  Benin  coast,  suggested  as  early  as 
1802  by  a  German  savant  named  Keichard.  The  moutli 
of  the  Niger  could  not  be  found  from  the  sea  because  it  is 
broken  up  into  many  small  branches  (forming  the  delta), 
which  run  through  dense  swampy  forests. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  exploration  of 
portions  of  the  Sahara  and  Sudan,  was  the  most  important 
work  accomi)lished  from  the  founding  of  the  African 
Association  until  it  was  merged  with  the  newly-fornuul 
Uoyal  Gcograi)hical  Society  in  1831. 

Other  Explorations  before  1860.-  Knowledge  was 
gradually  extended  in  other  directions  also.  The  first 
scientiHc  expedition  sent  by  the  I'ortuguose  into  the  interior 
was  that  under  Dr.  J.  de  Lacerda  in  1798,  which  threw  a 
new  light  on  the  countries  far  inland  from  the  colony  of 
M()/aml)i(|ue.  The  first  known  conimunication  between 
the  colonies  on  the  cast  and  west  coasts  was  efiV'cted 
about  this  tinu>  l)y  two  native  agents  of  the  authorities  in 
Angola,  generally  known  as  the  "  rombeiros  "  (bondsmen). 
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The  knowledge  so  gained  was,  liowever,  allowed  to  slumber 
for  years.  In  1805  and  1809-10  Henry  Salt  explored 
Abyssinia,  which  had  not  been  visited  since  liruce's  time. 
With  the  extension  of  Egyptian  influence  southwards 
under  Melu'met  Ali,  travellers  in  the  Nile  region  became 
more  numerous.  The  principal  journey  was  that  of 
Caillaud  and  Letorzek  (1821-22).  The  southern  half  of 
the  Abyssinian  highlands  Avas  explored  between  1832  and 
1848  by  a  variety  of  travellers,  including  the  missionaries 
Gobat  and  Krapf,  Dr.  Beke  (1840-43),  and  the  brothers 
D'Abbadie,  who  penetrated  southwards  to  Kaffa  in  the 
CJalla  countries.  On  the  White  Nile  a  great  advance  was 
made  by  the  expeditions  sent  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1840-41, 
the  second  of  wdiich  reached  4°42'  N.,  and  shortly  after  this 
traders  began  to  establish  themselves  in  these  parts,  while 
in  Europe  geographers  began  once  more  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  sources  of  the  river.  In  Algeria  the  French 
occupation  in  1830  paved  the  way  for  future  progress  from 
this  starting-point.  In  South  Africa  the  region  north  of 
the  Orange  River  began  to  be  visited  within  a  few  years  of 
the  British  acquisition  of  the  Cape  (1795),  Bechuanaland 
being  first  reached  between  1801  and  1806,  and  the  Upper 
Limpopo  in  1812.  The  "Trek"  of  the  Boers  in  1835 
greatly  helj^ted  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and 
about  the  same  time  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  an  accomplished 
zoologist,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Upper  Limpopo.  Captain 
J.  E.  Alexander  traversed  the  great  Namaqua  and  Damara 
countries  near  the  w^st  coast  in  1837. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  therefore, 
some  advance  had  been  made  from  the  south,  much  more, 
liowever,  in  the  north  from  three  principal  starting-points, 
viz.  Senegambia,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt  with  the  Ked  Sea 
coasts.  From  both  east  and  west  in  Equatorial  Africa 
hardly  any  advance  had  been  made.  The  years  subsequent 
to  1850  were  to  see  not  only  an  increased  advance  both 
from  north  and  south,  but  the  commencement  of  penetration 
from  the  east,  a  route  which  soon  rivalled  all  the  rest  in 
inqiortance.  The  west  did  not  serve  as  a  starting-point 
for  exploration  until  some  time  later. 

Renewed  Efforts. — In  1849  signs  of  increased  activity 
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manifested  themselves  in  three  separate  quarters.  James 
Richardson,  mIio  had  already  made  a  successful  journey 
in  the  Northern  Sahara,  laid  before  the  British  Government 
his  plans  for  a  great  expedition  across  the  desert ;  Dr. 
Livingstone,  who  since  ISlO  had  laboured  under  Dr.  Moffat 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Bechuanas,  made  his  first 
exploring  journey  northwards,  discovering  Lake  Ngami ; 
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Fm.  9.— TtMBUKTU.     (After  r>artli.) 


and  on  the  cast  coast  Krapf  and  Bcbmnnn  verified  the 
existence  of  snowy  mountains  in  the  interior,  and  collected 
information  as  to  a  reported  inland  sea.  As  the  northern 
cxjilonition  had  niore  [)()ints  of  contact  with  prcvions  work 
tlian  that  in  the  south  and  east,  it  will  be  well  to  speak  of 
it  first. 

North  Africa.- -]\rr.  Ilichardson,  accompanied  by  the 
two  (Iciinan  volunteers,  Drs.  I'.urth  and  Ovt'rweg,  set  out 
from  'I'ripoli  in  March  IS')!),  and,  crossing  the  <Iesert  from 
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Miirzuk  l)y  the  westerly  route  via  Air,  instead  of  that  via 
r>ilina  followed  by  Dcnliam  and  Clapperton,  had  almost 
reached  the  fertile  countries  of  the  Sudan  when  death 
overtook  liiiu.  Dr.  Piarth  hereupon  took  the  command, 
and  duriiii,^  the  next  five  years  traversed  the  Central 
Sudan  in  all  directions,  studying  the  physical,  political, 
and  social  aspects  of  the  country,  which  on  his  return  lie 
described  in  a  work  hardly  to  be  matched  in  African 
literature  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information. 
During  this  period  he  reached  from  the  north  the  Benue, 
the  great  eastern  tributary  of  the  Niger  (shortly  after 
ascended  from  the  sea  by  Dr.  jiaikie) ;  crossed  the  Shari 
and  visited  the  capital  of  Baghirmi ;  and  finally  made 
his  way  to  Timbuktu,  returning  along  the  Middle  Niger, 
then  first  laid  down  on  the  map  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. This  region  was  not  visited  by  any  other  traveller 
until  forty  years  had  elapsed.  Dr.  Barth  was  followed 
across  the  Sahara  by  Dr.  Vogel  (1854),  who  died  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  eastwards  through  Wadai,  while 
the  northern  parts  were  explored  in  1859-61  by  Duveyrier. 
Tn  1866  Gerhard  Bohlfs,  who  had  already  made  himself 
known  by  his  journeys  south  of  Marocco,  crossed  the 
desert  by  the  Bilma  route,  and  continued  his  way  through 
the  Sudan  to  the  Guinea  coast  at  Lagos.  He  was  followed 
in  1869  by  Dr.  Nachtigal,  who,  besides  exploring  the  Tibesti 
highlands  and  a  depression  north  of  Lake  Chad,  threw  much 
light  on  the  countries  south  of  the  lake,  returning  by  an 
easterly  route  through  Wadai,  and  thus  supplying  the  first 
connection  between  the  Central  Sudan  and  the  Nile  basin. 
Numerous  French  travellers  have  since  explored  the  regions 
south  of  Algeria,  but  the  next  journey  across  the  desert 
was  that  of  \)r.  O.  Lenz,  who  in  1880  reached  Timbuktu 
from  ^larocco  by  a  route  across  the  little-known  Western 
Sahara. 

South  and  East  Africa. — The  success  of  his  first 
effort  led  l^r.  Livinujstone  to  undertake  more  extensive 
journeys.  In  1851  he  discovered  the  Zambesi  flowing  in 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  though  its  identity  was  not 
absolutely  proved  until  a  few  years  later.  In  1853  he 
ascended   the   stream   almost   to   its   source,   reached    the 
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Portuguese  colony  of  Angola  on  the  west  coast,  and,  return- 
ing, traced  the  Zambesi  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  to  the  sea,  being  thus  the  first  to  cross  the  continent 
from  west  to  east.  In  his  next  journey  (begun  in  1858) 
he  filled  up  the  gaps  in  his  survey  of  the  river,  and  first 
shed  clear  light  on  Lake  Nyasa,  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  known  previously  from  Portuguese  traders.  It 
was  reached  very  shortly  afterwards  from  the  east  by  the 
German  traveller  Dr.  Roscher.  Subsequent  explorers  in 
South  Africa  may  be  here  mentioned  before  proceeding  to 
more  northerly  regions.  In  the  western  parts  Galton  and 
Andersson  opened  the  way  from  Walfish  Bay  into  the 
interior  (1850-59).  More  in  the  centre  Chapman  and 
Baines  were  among  the  earlier  pioneers,  and  farther  east, 
in  Matabililand  and  the  Matoppo  Mountains,  Moffat  and 
Karl  Mauch,  the  latter  of  whom  first  discovered  gold  in 
those  parts.  Erskine  in  1868  traced  the  Limpopo  to  the 
sea,  and  subsequently  explored  the  region  to  the  north, 
while  Mr.  Selous  and  Dr.  Holub  made  extensive  additions 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  central  Zambesi  basin. 

On  the  east  coast  the  reports  of  the  missionaries  led  to 
the  despatch  by  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society,  in  1858, 
of  an  expedition  under  Ca})tains  Burton  and  Speke,  whicli 
discovered  Lake  Tanganyika  in  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
On  the  return  march  Captain  Speke  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  the  northern  Lake  of  Ukerewe,  named  by  him  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  he  at  once  pronounced  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  the  Nile.  To  verify  this  assertion  he  was  again 
despatched  to  East  Africa,  this  time  with  C\xptain  Grant, 
and  made  his  way  round  the  western  side  of  the  lake  to 
the  native  kingdom  of  Uganda  on  its  northern  shore,  where 
he  discovered  an  outlet  (lowing  northwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  Nile.  Meanwhile  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Sanuiel) 
Baker,  following  in  the  steps  of  John  Petherick  and  other 
traders  who,  like  the  Arab  slave-raiders,  had  been  jnishing 
southwards  aloyg  the  r})j)er  Nile,  had  advanced  to  meet 
the  travellers  from  the  north,  and  hearing  that  a  second 
Nile  lake  remained  unvisited,  roiitiiuied  his  journey  soutli- 
wards,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza.     Thus  the  main  facts  of  the  hydrography  of  the 
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Xilc  were  at  la.st  known,  after,  over  2000  years  of  in(|uiiy 
and  conJL'ctnre. 

The  CoiiR-o  Basin. — While  tlie  eastern  half  of  Jujua- 
torial  Africa  had  tlius  within  a  few  years  become  known 
in  its  broad  outlines,  the  west  still  remained  almost  a 
blank  on  the  map.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  Dr. 
Livingstone  again  set  out  in  1865  to  clear  up  the  still 
doubtful  points  in  the  hydrograi)liy  of  South  Central 
Africa,  esi)ecially  with  regard  to  the  exact  i)art  played 
by  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  southward  extension  of  the 
Nile  basin.  Starting  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of 
the  llovuma,  and  passing  round  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  he  struck  north-west  and  came  upon  a  system 
of  rivers  and  lakes  wdth  a  general  northward  flow, 
which  finally  formed  a  vast  river  called  Lualaba.  His 
farthest  point  on  this  stream  w^as  the  Arab  mart  of 
Nyangwe,  lately  founded  by  the  slave-hunters,  who  were 
then  beginning  to  extend  their  operations  against  the 
defenceless  natives  of  the  countries  west  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Northward  of  this  w^as  an  exceedingly  difficult 
forest  region,  into  w^liich  he  was  unable  to  penetrate,  and 
death  finally  overtook  him  before  he  had  been  able  to  clear 
u})  the  mystery  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  river, 
which  he  had  at  first  held  to  be  the  Nile.  Latterly 
doubts  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  whether  he  had  not 
struck  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo,  the  great  size  of 
which  had  long  before  been  remarked  on  but  not  widely 
recognised.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Lieutenant 
Cameron,  who,  chosen  to  carry  aid  to  Livingstone,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  journey  in  the  interests  of  geography  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  great  explorer,  and  after  visit- 
ing Nyangwe  traversed  the  unknown  region  between  that 
point  and  the  west  coast  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
thus,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  effected  the  crossing  of 
the  continent  from  east  to  west.  During  the  first  part  of 
this  journey  he  had  circumnavigated  the  southern  half  of 
Lake.  Tanganyika,  and  discovered  on  its  west  shore  a  break 
in  the  surrounding  wall  of  mountains,  through  which  he 
maintained  that  the  surplus  water  found  its  way  to  the 
Lualalja. 
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A  little  before  this  (1868-71)  an  important  journey  had 
been  made  from  the  north  by  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth,  who 
crossed  the  south-western  limit  of  the  Nile  basin  and  came 
upon  a  large  river  (the  Welle)  flowing  westwards,  the 
termination  of  which  long  remained  a  problem,  but  which 
ultimately  proved  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Congo. 

During  Dr.  Livingstone's  long  and  arduous  explorations 
he  had  for  some  years  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  interior 
until,  in  1871,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley — sent  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon 
Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald — found  him  at  Ujiji,  and 
replenished  his  exhausted  supplies.  In  1875  Mr.  Stanley 
was  commissioned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  Neiv  York  Herald  to  attempt  to  solve  the  remaining 
problems  of  Central  African  geograi)hy.  Reaching  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  by  a  new  route,  he  circumnavigated  the 
lake,  and  thus  disproved  the  theories  of  those  who  had 
thought  it  was  a  group  of  small  lakes ;  he  then  struck 
westwards  and  discovered  the  arm  of  a  new  lake  south  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  of  which  he  at  the  time  believed  it  to 
be  a  i)art ;  then,  after  a  re-examination  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  its  outlet,  he  too  reached  Nyangwe,  and  journey- 
ing through  trackless  forests,  past  cataracts  and  warlike 
cannibal  tribes,  succeeded  in  tracing  the  Lualaba  rountl  its 
great  northern  bend  until  it  brought  him  to  the  known 
part  of  the  Congo  close  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  V>y  this 
great  journey  across  the  last  really  important  unknown 
area  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (excepting  only  the  unin- 
habited [)olar  regions)  he  had  made  known  sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  greatest  African  river,  and  dis- 
closed a  fluvial  system  sur[)assed  only  by  that  of  the 
Amazon  in  South  America. 

Recent  Activity. — 'V\w  remaining  history  of  African 
exploiation  is  concerned  rather  with  the  tilling  in  of  details 
(li;in  with  the  record  of  startling  discoveries.  A  general 
interest  had  now  been  aroused  among  l^'uropcan  nations, 
which  was  further  stimulated  by  the  formation  of  an 
International  Association  for  the  opening  up  of  the  con- 
tinent under  the  aus[)ices  of  the  King  of  the  lielgians, 
the  agents  of  which  commenced  oiu'iations  both  on  the 
east  and   west    coasts.       The    i-'ri'iich    (who    even    before 
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Stanley's  jouniey  had  been  exploring  tlie  interior  of  tlieir 
eolonyol"  tlie  (Jabnn)  no\vi)nslied  on  into  tlic  C\)ngo  basin, 
under  S.  do  lirazza  and  otliers.  Germans  and  rortugueso 
penetrated  into  tlic  interior  from  the  west  coast,  somewliat 
more  to  the  soutli,  tlic  former  represented  by  Drs.  Toggc 
and  Ihichner,  J.ieutenant  Wissmann  and  others,  and  tlie 
latter  by  Scrpa  Pinto  and  Messrs.  Capcllo  and  Ivens. 
Two  Ih-itish  ex])editions  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
in  East  Central  Africa  by  Joseph  Thomson  (who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  first  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston),  one  to  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  thence  to 
Tanganyika,  the  other  through  the  land  of  the  dreaded 
^lasai  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  by  way  of  the  great  East 
African  tn^ugli.  The  interior  of  ^lozambi(|ue  was  cx- 
l)lored  by  Mr.  11.  E.  O'Neill,  British  Consul  at  that  port, 
and  Somaliland  was  penetrated  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  James.  The  Italians  Cecchi,  Chiarini,  and  others 
explored  Abyssinia  and  the  Galla  countries,  while  Dr. 
^fatteucci  and  Lieutenant  Massari  crossed  over  from 
Suakin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  (1880-81). 

Exploration  has  of  late  years  been  closely  connected 
with  the  extension  of  political  influence  over  the  continent, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  Among  the 
host  of  explorers  of  all  nations  who  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  a  few  only 
can  l)e  mentioned  whose  journeys  have  led  over  the  largest 
amount  of  unexplored  country.  Such  are,  in  the  Congo 
l)asin,  Wissmann,  Grenfell,  Von  Francois,  Delcoinmune, 
Vangele,  and  many  others ;  on  the  watershed  between  the 
Nile  and  Congo,  Dr.  Junker  and  Mr.  Stanley  (the  latter 
of  whom  traversed  the  great  equatorial  forest  and  dis- 
covered the  great  snowy  mountain  Ruwenzori  on  his  journey 
for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha) ;  between  the  Congo  and 
the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  basins,  the  French  explorers 
J.  de  Brazza,  Mizon,  Crampel,  and  Maistre ;  in  the  Niger 
basin,  the  Frenchmen  Binger  and  ]\Iontcil,  and  quite  re- 
cently Decoeur  and  Toutee,  as  well  as  the  (ilermans  Griiner 
and  Passarge,  and  the  English  Captain  Lugard ;  in  the 
Galla  and  Somali  countries,  the  Italians  llobecchi,  Bottego, 
and  Prince  Piuspoli,  and  more  recently  still,  the  American 
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traveller,  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith ;  in  East  Africa,  the 
Austrians  Teleki  and  Von  Hiihnel  (the  discoverers  of  Lake 
Rudolf),  and  Dr.  Gregory,  in  Masailand  and  neighbouring 
countries ;  and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  same,  Dr.  O. 
]>aumann  (the  discoverer  of  Lakes  Manyara  and  Eyassi). 
Lastly,  in  the  most  central  region,  north  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika and  westwards  to  the  Upper  Congo,  Count  von  Gotzen 
has  lately  opened  a  new  route  from  east  to  west,  and 
discovered  Lake  Kivu  and  the  smoking  volcano.  Mount 
Kirunga. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  exploring  energy,  there  are  now 
few  tracts  of  any  extent  not  traversed  by  Europeans,  except 
in  the  Sahara,  where  vast  remons  of  desert  still  remain 
terrae  incognitae,  and  will  probably  be  so  for  many  years 
to  come.  Much  is  still  left  to  be  done,  however,  in  the 
way  of  filling  in  of  minor  details  and  the  execution  of  more 
accurate  surveys,  for  much  of  the  mapping  of  the  interior 
still  depends  solely  on  rough  route-surveys  with  the  compass. 
The  extension  of  a  more  scientific  system  of  ma])ping  to 
this  continent  (especially  needed  for  the  definition  of 
international  boundaries)  must  soon  take  the  place  of  great 
exploring  journeys. 


CHAPTEJl   ly 

rOLTTICAL    RELATIONS 

1,  Native  States 

A  RESULT  of  the  slight  capacity  for  founding  strong  or  stable 
kingdoms  possessed  by  the  races  of  Africa,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  the  second  chapter,  has  been  that 
any  parts  of  the  continent  which  have  been  brought  into 
permanent  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  have,  as  a 
rule,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  foreign  races  more  gifted 
in  this  resiject.  Thus,  after  the  decline  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  civilisation,  which  forms  the  only  important  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  North  Africa  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Komans  (of  whose  occupa- 
tion countless  traces  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Algeria  and 
Tripoli),  and  Saracens,  all  of  them  hailing  from  neighbour- 
ing regions  of  South-West  Asia  or  Europe.  The  Saracens 
established  themselves  so  firmly  in  North  Africa  between 
the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries  a.d.,  imposing  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  on  the  former  inhabitants,  that  they 
soon  ceased  to  be  foreigners,  and  their  presence  has  been 
the  ruling  influence  almost  to  the  present  day,  even  w'liere 
the  actual  sovereignty  has  fallen  into  other  hands.  The 
east  coast,  too,  has  from  very  early  times  fallen  under  the 
control  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  to  the 
Arab  influence  introduced  in  these  two  quarters  may  be 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  almost  every  state  which  has 
maintained  its  importance  since  the  advent  of  the  nations 
of  modern  l'nro])e. 

North  Coast. — The  Arab  rule  on  the  north  coast  gave 
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place  in  Egypt  to  that  of  the  Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  alternated  with  that  of 
native  Berber  dynasties  until  the  sixteenth,  when  all  these 
countries  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  have 
since  remained  (in  name  at  least)  under  foreign  rule. 
Marocco,  on  the  other  hand,  has  maintained  its  independ- 
ence under  Arab  or  Berber  dynasties  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  the  only  true  native  state  now  remaining  on 
the  north  coast. 

Sudan. — Besides  establishing  themselves  in  the  north 
of  the  continent,  the  Arabs  crossed  the  Sahara  during  the 
centuries  subsequent  to  their  first  coming,  and  extending 
the  jMohammedan  religion  over  the  Western  and  Central 
Sudan,  supplied  the  stimulus  for  the  formation  or  re- 
invigoration  of  kingdoms,  which  flourished  for  a  time 
and  then  gave  place  to  others.  Most  of  these  kingdoms 
arose  among  Negro  populations,  who  became  converted  to 
Islam.  Such  were  those  of  Songhai,  on  the  Middle  Niger, 
with  Gogo  and  Timbuktu  as  its  principal  centres,  which 
embraced  that  religion  about  1000  a.d.,  and  Melli,  on  the 
Upper  Niger,  among  the  Mandingos,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  old  pagan  kingdom  of  Ghana.  The  kingdom  of 
Bornu,  west  of  Lake  Chad,  which  has  held  its  own  until 
recent  times,  was  founded  among  the  Kanuri,  apparently 
a  mixed  race.  Other  states  which  came  into  prominence 
at  a  later  period  were  those  of  Darfur,  Wadai,  Baghirmi, 
etc.,  farther  to  the  east.  These  remained  longer  under 
pagan,  rulers,  but  Mohatnmcdanism  finally  prevailed,  and 
tiie  states  accpiired  a  new  importance  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Quite  recently  they  have  been 
subject  to  vicissitudes  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  later 
chapter.  In  the  Western  Sudan  the  Fulahs  (also  called 
Kulbe,  Kellata,  or  Fellani,  probably  a  llamitic  ])eople 
which  lias  adopted  a  Negro  language),  who  had  till  then 
remained  a  subject  race  of  lierdsmen,  began  a  career  ol 
connuest  at  the  begiiuiing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
under  lluir  religious  teacher,  Othman,  overran  the  whole 
region  from  the  Upper  Niger  to  r.ornu.  The  empire  of 
Sokoto,  which  they  t'ouiwh'd,  did  not  long  remain  united, 
and  only  the  state  of   (Jaiulo,  on  the   Middle  Niger,  lias 
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remained  in  seiiii-dependencc  on  the  kin^^dom  of  Sokoto 
projxM*,  l)ot\vi'cn  tlie  Niger  and  I'ornn. 

East  Africa. — In  the  north-east  of  the  continent 
we  find  a  native  state,  that  of  Abyssinia,  which  in  like 
manner  sliows  tlie  eflect  of  Semitic  influence.  This,  as 
was  natural  from  the  greater  proximity  to  Arabia,  began 
to  be  felt  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  in  North  Africa, 
centuries,  in  fact,  before  the  rise  of  ]\[ohammedanism. 
The  Himyarites,  who  inhabited  the  south-west  of  Arabia, 
founded  the  port  of  Adulis,  on  the  African  coast  (a  little 
south  of  the  modern  Massaua),  at  an  early  date,  and 
soon  established  themselves  on  the  Abyssinian  highlands, 
founding  as  the  centres  of  their  power  one  city  after 
another,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
present  province  of  Tigre.  The  best -known  of  these 
was  Axum,  which  owed  much  of  its  im})ortance  to  Greek 
influences,  and  through  which  an  important  trade-route 
led  from  Adulis  into  the  interior.  The  introduction,  in 
the  fourth  century,  of  Christianity  (which  has  survived  in 
a  debased  form  until  the  present  day)  led  in  time  to 
antagonism  with  the  Mohammedans,  and  consequent  loss 
of  power.  The  Portuguese  activity  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  more 
recent  times  the  Gallas  and  other  Hamitic  tribes  have 
encroached  from  the  south,  establishing  themselves  in 
Slioa,  which  has  lately  given  a  ruler  to  Abyssinia  in  the 
person  of  ]\Ienelek,  the  present  Emperor. 

The  early  Arab  settlements  on  the  east  coast  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  soon  after  their  first  arrival, 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Imam  of  Maskat  made 
himself  master  of  Zanzibar,  which  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  became  virtually  an  independent 
state,  the  only  one  on  the  east  of  the  continent  south  of 
Cape  Guardafui  which  has  been  of  any  importance  in  recent 
years. 

Negro  States. — The  purely  indigenous  states  of  Africa 
have  l)ecn  very  limited  in  numbers.  The  ancient  pagan 
kingdoms  in  the  Sudan  have  been  already  alluded  to.  In 
later  times  reports — doubtless  much  exaggerated — reached 
the  Portuguese  of  a  powerful  emperor  called  Monomotapa 
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in  the  region  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  also  of  a  region 
called  Monemoezi  or  Monoemugi  (by  some  supposed  to 
represent  the  modern  IJnyamwezi)  north  of  that  river. 
Almost  the  only  kingdoms  deserving  the  name  that  have 
existed  in  our  own  times  are  the  sanguinary  despotisms 
of  Ashanti  and  Dahome  on  the  Guinea  coast,  and  the 
domains  of  a  few  chiefs  among  the  Bantu,  more  im- 
portant than  ordinary,  such  as  the  ]Muata  Yanvo,  in  the 
interior  of  Angola ;  Kazembe,  on  the  Upper  Congo ; 
Lo  Bengula,  in  ^fatabililand  ;  Chaka  and  his  successors,  in 
Zululand ;  and  the  kings  of  Uganda  and  the  Monbuttu 
farther  north.  The  power  of  such  chiefs,  though  con- 
siderable for  a  time,  is  seldom  of  long  duration. 

'J'he  native  republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  west  coast,  liolds 
a  unique  position  among  African  states.  It  began  its 
existence  under  the  auspices  of  an  American  Society  as  a 
settlement  of  freed  slaves,  who,  it  was  hoped,  might  lielp 
to  civilise  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  regions — a  hope 
that  has  hardly  been  realised. 

2.   European  Possessions  before  ISSO 

The  Tropical  Coasts. — The  earlier  territorial  actpiisi- 
tions  of  iMiropean  nations  after  the  discovery  of  the  coasts 
by  the  Portuguese  were  touched  u})on  in  the  previous 
chapter,  and  a  brief  recapitulation  will  suflice  here.  The 
Portuguese  dominions  soon  included—  in  addition  to  isolated 
posts  at  Arguin  15ay,  north  of  the  Senegal,  San  Jorge  da 
Mina,  on  the  (Jold  C'oast,  and  other  points  in  Tapper  (luinea 
—  almost  the  whole  coast  between  the  Congo  and  the  Kunene 
on  the  west,  and  from  Sofala  to  Cape  Guardafui  on  the 
east,  extending  some  distance  inland  in  (^>ngo  and  Angola 
and  on  tlie  Lower  Zambesi.  The  tirst-named  posts  were 
lost  soon,  and  Ihe  northern  half  of  {\\v  r'ast  African  i)0sses- 
sions,  wliicii  were  never  very  (irndy  lu'ld,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  I'ortngal  to  monopolise 
the  continent,  otlier  nations  enti-red  the  field  after  a  tinu>, 
and  English,  Dutch,  l''rench,  Danish,  and  Prussian  nier 
ciiants  visited  tiie  Ciuinea  coasts  in  tpiestof  gohl  and  slaves, 
trading  companies  being   formed   for   tliis  end  ami   forts 
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estal)lis]ieil,  including  some  wrested  from  the  rortuguesc. 
Many  of  these  clianged  liands  more  than  once.  England 
had  [)osts  on  the  CJand)ia  and  on  tlie  (Jold  and  Shxve  Coasts, 
but  Lagos,  on  the  latter,  wliicli  has  lately  proved  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  British  settlements  in  West  Africa,  was 
not  acquired  till  18G1.  The  Danes  and  IJutcli  also  had 
possessions  on  the  Ciold  Coast,  wliich  were  accpiired  by 
Creat  liritain  in  1850  and  1871  respectively.  The  French 
devoted  their  energies  principally  to  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Senegal,  where  they  pushed  their  posts  some 
distance  into  the  interior.  They  also  made  repeated  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  themselves  on  the  east 
coast  of  ]\Iadagascar.  Much  later,  in  1842,  they  gained  a 
footing  on  the  Gabun,  which  was  destined  to  lead  to 
important  results  in  course  of  time.  The  possessions  of 
Spain — whose  sphere  of  action  had  been  fixed  in  the 
other  hemis[)liere  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. — 
were  long  confined  to  the  Canary  Islands  (conquered 
in  the  fifteenth  century).  The  island  of  Fernando  Po, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  was,  however,  ceded  to  her  by 
Portugal  in  1778. 

In  South  Africa  the  Dutch  founded  a  station  on  the 
site  of  Cape  Town  in  1652,  around  wliich  an  agricultural 
colony  in  time  sprang  up,  but  this  finally  fell  into  the 
liands  of  the  British  in  1806  (after  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion from  1795  to  1802),  and  a  part  of  the  Dutch  Boers 
subse({uently  "  trekked "  north  and  founded  new  states 
outside  the  British  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  colony  of  Natal,  on  the  south-east  coast. 

The  North  African  States  (except  ]\Iarocco)  became, 
as  already  mentioned,  subject  to  external  control— that  of 
the  Turks — in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  still  retaining 
rulers  of  their  own.  In  1558  the  Turks  drove  the  Portu- 
guese out  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  coasts,  over  which  they  (and  subsequently  Egypt,  as 
the  representative  of  Turkey)  exercised  a  certain  amount 
of  control  until  recent  years.  In  1830  Algeria  was 
conquered  by  the  French,  and  Tunis  fell  under  French 
influence  in  1881.  Egypt  acquired  a  i)artial  independ- 
ence of  the  Turks  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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under  Mehemet  Ali,  who  extended  liis  sway  southwards 
to  Khartum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 
The  boundaries  of  Egyptian  dominions  were  still  further 
extended  under  his  grandson  Ismail,  as  far  as  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  S.  Baker  and 
General  Gordon.  In  1882  a  military  revolt  under  Arabi 
Pasha  led  to  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
since  maintained  a  military  occupation  of  the  country  and 
exercised  a  control  over  the  Government.  The  southern 
provinces  have,  however,  been  lost  since  1884,  owing  to 
the  revolt  of  the  fanatical  leader  termed  the  Mahdi. 

Position  in  1880. — The  above-mentioned  acquisitions 
were  practically  all  that  had  been  made  by  European 
powers  down  to  about  the  year  1880,  from  which  date  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  may  be  reckoned.  Explorers 
(mostly  British)  had  for  some  years  been  traversing  the 
interior  regions,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan,  little  idea  had  been  entertained  of  acquiring 
political  influence  in  the  regions  visited,  the  majority  of 
ex[)lorers  having  started  from  coasts  already  subject  either 
to  native  rulers,  such  as  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  or  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  themselves  long  remained  inactive. 
The  Ereiich  alone  were  advancing  from  bases  of  their  own 
in  their  possessions  on  the  Senegal  and  Gabun.  In  the 
Nyasa  country  i)rivate  enterprise,  represented  both  by 
Missionary  Associations  and  the  African  Lakes  Comi>any, 
founded  for  pXirposes  of  trade  in  1878,  continuing  tlie 
work  begun  by  Livingstone,  had  widely  extended  British 
influence,  but  as  yet  no  definite  i)olitical  status  had  been 
accjuired. 

.*5.    The  Moihrii  /'(Iff  if  ion  of  Africa 

BeRinning-  of  a  new  Era. — 'I'iio  interest  in  Africa 
aroused  l)y  Dr.  Liviugstoiie's  lal)()urs  and  heroic;  deatli 
liad,  in  l«^7(),  induced  King  Jjcopold  of  lU'lginni  to 
suniin(tn  a  conference  in  Brussels,  wliich  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  rnteruational  Association  for  tlie  oj)ening 
up  of  tlie  (;ontiniMit,  and  almost  at  the  same  tinu!  a 
stimulus  lu    increasL-d  nclivity  was  supplied   by  Stanley's 
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great  journey  down  the  Congo.  In  Germany  also  the 
formation  of  an  African  Association  was  tlic  outcome  of 
a  general  desire  for  new  outlets  for  the  growing  trade 
and  emigration  of  that  country.  This  soon  led  to  more 
definite  action  in  the  way  of  territorial  acquisitions,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  strip  of  land  on  the  south-west 
coast,  north  of  the  Orange  River.  The  entry  into  the 
field  of  this  new  competitor,  eager  to  lay  hold  of  any 
ownerless  tracts  on  the  African  sea-board,  made  other 
nations  bestir  themselves  to  secure  regions  where,  though 
their  influence  was  paramount,  no  definite  annexation  of 
territory  had  been  made.  Thus  in  1884,  Germany  having 
already  appropriated  the  district  of  the  Cameroons,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  British  traders  had  long  been  settled. 
Great  Britain  hastened  to  secure  control  of  the  Lower 
Niger,  where,  after  a  period  of  rivalry  with  the  French, 
a  British  Commercial  Association  (the  "  National  African 
Company  ")  had  finally  obtained  the  monopoly  of  trade. 

Meanwhile  the  activity  of  the  International  African 
Association  under  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  Congo,  towards 
which  the  French  were  also  pressing  from  the  Gabun,  and 
to  which  Portugal  laid  claim  by  virtue  of  her  ancient 
relations  with  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  to  this  region,  and  towards  the  end  of  1884 
an  International  Conference  niet  at  Berlin  to  regulate  the 
steps  which  should  be  held  necessary  to  secure  political 
control  over  African  territory  and  other  points  connected 
with  European  trade  with  that  continent.  In  particular  a 
so-called  "  Free-trade  area  "  was  defined,  embracing  a  zone 
of  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  and  including  the  Congo 
basin,  with  adjacent  parts  of  those  of  the  Nile  and  Zambesi. 
Another  event  which  resulted  in  some  way  from  the  Con- 
ference was  the  formation  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo, 
the  outcome  of  the  International  Association,  the  sovereign 
rights  of  which  to  almost  the  whole  Congo  basin  were 
recognised  at  the  time  by  all  the  European  powders.  It 
has  since  completely  lost  its  international  character,  and 
become  practically  a  Belgian  dependency,  under  the  rule 
of  King  Leopold. 

Extensive    Annexations.  —  Durinir    the    next    few 
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years    annexations   proceeded    apace    in    all    directions. 


Gormany,  l>y  livulit's  willi  iialivc  ciru'ls,  scM-iirod  a  footiiitj 
iiilund   from  Zanzibar,  in    hirilurv  wliicli   had    previously 
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])vcn  ri'ifarded  as  more  or  less  niuler  tlie  rule  of  tlic  Siillaii. 
Great  Britain,  too,  as  represented  by  Sir  William  Mac- 
kiunon  and  associated  mercliaiits,  l)e<i;au  to  ac(|uire  iiilliieiicc 
ill  the  count ly  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  an  a^i^recment  with  Germany  de- 
limitating the  boundaries  of  the  respective  spheres,  these 
merchants  obtained  a  charter  empowering  them  as  the 
'' Imi)erial  Ih-itish  East  Africa  Company"  to  administer 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  territory 
remaining  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was  limited,  besides 
the  islands,  to  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide  along  the 
coasts,  which  was  subsequently  leased  to  the  Germans  and 
English.  On  the  Niger  the  National  African  Com})any 
extended  its  influence  over  Sokoto  and  Gando  by  treaties 
concluded  by  ]\lr.  Joseph  Thomson,  and  in  1886  obtained 
a  charter  granting  increased  powers  as  the  "Koyal  Niger 
Company."  An  agreement  wdth  Germany  secured  to  the 
Company  both  banks  of  the  Benue  as  far  as  Yola.  The 
coast-lands  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Niger  delta  and 
other  "  oil-rivers  "  (so  called  from  the  large  production  of 
palm  oil)  have  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Crown  as  the  "  Niger  Coast  Protectorate." 

In  South  Africa,  Bechuanaland  had  been  definitely 
taken  under  British  protection  in  1884,  and  access 
to  the  Zambesi  and  Central  Africa  was  obtained  for 
British  South  Africa  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  Lo 
l^engula,  king  of  jMatabililand,  in  1888,  by  which  the 
whole  of  his  dominions  w^ere  placed  under  British  protec- 
tion. The  administration  of  this  territory  w^as  given  by 
lioyal  Charter  to  the  "  South  Africa  Company."  In 
Nyasaland,  in  spite  of  serious  opposition  from  the  Arab 
slave-traders,  progress  continued  to  be  made. 

About  the  same  time  Italy  also  joined  in  the  scramble 
for  African  territory  by  establishing  herself  on  the  Bed  Sea 
coast,  where  the  ]>ay  of  Assab,  north  of  the  straits  of  Babel- 
Mandeb,  had  been  j^urchased  in  1870,  and  proclaimed  an 
Italian  protectorate  in  1880,  When  in  1885  Egypt,  owing 
to  the  Mahdist  rebellion,  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  her 
posts  on  the  Bed  Sea,  Italy  stepped  in  and  occupied  the 
important  jiort  of  Massaua,  soon  extending  her  occupation 
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to  the  whole  coast  abreast  of  Abyssinia,  with  whose  ruler, 
Menelek,  a  treaty  was  made  in  1889.  This  ruler,  however, 
has  never  acknowledged  an  Italian  protectorate,  and  recent 
events  have  shown  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  on  so 
formidable  an  antao-onist. 

o 

The  activity  of  France  has  been  sustained  from  three 
different  bases,  viz.  Algeria,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Congo, 
where  in  1885  the  boundaries  of  her  territories  were 
greatly  enlarged  by  an  agreement  with  the  Congo  Free 
State,  by  w^hich  she  gained  access  to  the  main  river  and  the 
northern  and  western  banks  of  its  important  tributary,  the 
Mobangi.  From  these  three  bases  French  agents  have 
converged  on  the  interior,  with  the  design  of  joining  hands 
in  the  Central  Sudan  and  forming  a  vast  dominion  em- 
bracing the  greater  part  of  West  and  West  Central  Africa. 
On  the  Senegal  the  military  occupation  was  pushed  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  Upper  Niger,  on  which  gunboats  were 
launched,  and  in  course  of  time  Timbuktu,  the  object  of  so 
many  aspirations  during  several  centuries,  was  reached  and 
occupied. 

International  Agreements.  —  All  these  extensive 
annexations  naturally  led  to  conflicting  claims  by  various 
nations,  most  of  which  were  settled  for  the  time  by  several 
im})ortant  treaties  concluded  in  1890  and  1891,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  greatly  extend  the  recognised  boundaries 
of  the  various  Euroi)ean  spheres.  Thus  Oreat  r)ritain 
()])tained  from  Cermany,  in  addition  to  the  })rotect()rate 
over  Zanzibar,  the  recognition  of  her  rights  to  Uganda 
and  tlie  Up[)er  Nile  region,  to  the  region  nortli-wost  of 
Lake  Nyasa  as  far  as  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Mweru, 
and  to  the  Lake  Ngami  region,  wliile  Franco  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  I'ritisli  influence  on  the  Lower  Niger 
and  (ventral  Su(hin  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  Say,  on 
tlie  Niger,  to  Jiarruwa,  on  Lake  Chad.  From  I'ortngal, 
after  protrat^ted  negotiations,  (Jreat  iiritain  obtained 
tlie  recognition  of  her  }K)ssessions  on  J^ake  Nyasa  and  in 
the  central  districts  north  and  south  of  the  Zaml>esi, 
including  the  l^iarotso  ctmntry  on  the  up[)er  river,  (ler- 
inany  obtained  access  to  Lake  'i'anganyika  for  her  luvst 
African   possessions,  un<l   to  the  Zambesi  for  those  in  the 
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soutli-wcst.  Tlie  Freiu'li  claims  to  the  T^p])er  and  Middle 
Niger,  and  the  \vhole  of  the  Central  Sahara  as  far  as 
Lake  Chad,  were  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  (whoso 
AVest  African  colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  etc., 
became  thus  debarred  from  advance  into  the  interior),  as 
also  were  those  of  Italy  to  Abyssinia  and  the  Somal  and 
(Jalla  countries  down  to  the  Jub  River  on  the  cast  coast. 
Finally,  Spain  obtained  from  France  the  acknowledgment  of 
her  rights  to  a  stretch  of  the  Saharan  coast  north  of  Cape 
Blanco,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  treaties  had  been 
made  with  native  chiefs,  but  little  importance  can  be 
attached  to  this  strip  of  barren  desert  or  to  the  small 
portion  of  the  coast  north  of  the  Gabun,  surrounded  by 
French  territory,  of  which  Spain  has  also  retained 
possession. 

These  various  agreements  left  many  minor  points  un- 
settled, some  of  which  have  been  decided  since,  while  some 
are  still  under  negotiation.  The  most  important  advance 
has  been  that  of  France  from  her  Congo  territory  in  the 
direction  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  and  to  Lake  Chad 
eastward  of  the  German  colony  of  the  Cameroons,  whereby 
she  has  practically  gained  her  object  of  joining  her  three 
principal  spheres  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  Many 
of  the  boundaries  thus  fixed  are  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
in  that  they  often  follow  arbitrary  lines  and  take  slight 
account  of  geographical,  ethnographical,  or  i:>olitical  facts. 
They  often  cut  across  the  courses  of  rivers  and  mountain 
ranges,  or  separate  portions  of  the  same  tribe  or  native 
state.  This  may  possibly  be  rectified  in  the  future  by  a 
modification  of  boundaries  in  accordance  with  natural 
facts.  By  the  recent  partition  of  the  continent  but  a  small 
area  has  been  left  unappropriated,  and  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Abyssinia,  the  only  native  domains  of  any 
importance  are  those  of  the  ]\Ialidists  in  the  Eastern,  and 
of  Wadai  in  the  Central  Sudan.  A  large  part  of  the 
Eastern  Sahara,  known  as  the  Libyan  desert,  has  not  been 
claimed  by  any  Power,  and  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  valueless,  it  is  likely  long  to  remain  a  "No 
man's  land." 


CHAPTER   V 

NORTH    AFRICA 

1.   Physical  Features 

Lying  between  the  jMediterranean  Sea  on  the  north 
and  tlie  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  on  the  south,  the 
strip  of  land  akmg  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  natural  region,  differing  in  many  ways 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  distinction  is  best 
marked  in  the  western  half,  which  has  many  points  in 
common  with  South  J^urope.  Farther  east  the  country 
merges  more  gradually  with  the  Sahara,  while  in  Egypt, 
(piito  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  coast,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  supi)lies  a  connection  with  more  southern  regions, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  best  to  consider  it  along  with  the 
Nile  countries  as  a  whole.  Apart  from  Egy})t,  North  Africa 
tails  natiu'ally  into  two  divisions — a  mountainous  western 
section,  forming  a  block  projecting  beyond  the  general 
line  of  the  coast,  and  a  lower  and  more  level  eastern 
section.  The  west  has  a  fairly  plentiful  rainfall,  while  in 
the  east  rain  is  much  more  scanty. 

The  Atlas  Regrion.  The  mountain  system  of  the 
Atlas  (ills  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  section.  Its 
rocks  are  of  later  age  than  those  of  the  main  mass  of 
Afiica,  and  it  has  been  formed,  like  many  of  the  ranges  of 
iMuopc,  by  a  folding  and  wriidvling  of  the  earth's  crust — 
a  structure  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  conunon  in  Africa. 
'I\)  the  south  tlu!  mountains  sink  to  the  moderately  high 
plateau  of  tht^  Sahara,  the  limit  being  marked  in  the 
extreme  west  by  the  valley  of  the  Draa,  and  in  the  east 
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l>y  a  suiikoii  area  \vliich  stretclics  inland  from  the  head  of 
the  (Jidf  of  CJabes.  There  is  an  ini[)ortant  difference  in 
form  between  the  western  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
system.  In  the  west — in  ^Marocco — it  is  a  well-defined 
mountain  range,  while  in  the  east — in  Algeria  and  Tunis — 
it  is  rather  a  broad  table-land  with  bordering  ranges  to 
the  north  and  south.  The  range  of  Marocco — sometimes 
known  as  the  (^reat  Atlas — is  by  far  the  highest  part  of 
the  system,  and  forms  a  well-defined  water-j^arting  between 
the  streams  flowing  north  and  south.  For  a  long  distance 
its  average  height  is  quite  10,000  feet,  and  the  highest 
peaks,  several  of  which  are  over  13,000  feet  high,  are 
covered  for  the  greater  i^art  of  the  year,  if  not  perpetually, 
with  snow.  The  highest  known  summit  is  the  Jebel 
Aiaslii  (14,000  feet),  situated  near  the  east  end  of  the 
highest  section ;  but  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  explored 
a  part  of  the  range  in  1888,  considered  that  the  peak  of 
Tamjurt,  farther  west,  would  probably  prove  higher.  The 
principal  passes  vary  from  7000  to  12,000  feet,  that  of 
Telremt,  just  east  of  Jebel  Aiashi,  which  leads  to  the 
oasis  of  Tafilet  in  the  south,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequented  route  across  the  mountains,  being  almost,  if 
not  quite,  7000  feet.  Parallel  with  the  main  chain  in  the 
west  of  ]\Iarocco,  there  is  a  second  of  less  altitude  to  the 
south,  which  has  been  called  the  Anti- Atlas.  It  is  broken 
in  places  by  streams  which  flow  southwards  from  the 
main  range,  but  little  is  yet  known  of  its  special  features. 
In  Algeria  the  northern  border  ranges,  with  the  fertile 
valleys  which  they  enclose,  are  known  collectively  as  the 
"Tell."  The  principal  ridges  are  the  Jurjura  uplands 
(sometimes  known  as  "  Kabylia  "),  between  the  towns  of 
Algiers  and  Bougie,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  7570  feet 
in  Jebel  Lalla ;  and  the  Setif  range,  a  little  more  to  the 
east,  with  Jeljel  Babor,  about  6300  feet  high.  The  table- 
lands which  fill  up  the  central  zone  in  Algeria  are  marked 
by  a  series  of  salt  swamps  called  "  Shotts,"  flooded  at  one 
period  of  the  year.  Similar  temporary  lakes  also  occur  in 
the  Sahara  at  a  lower  level.  The  southern  border  ran^e, 
though  less  high  and  rugged  than  the  Atlas  of  ]\rarocco, 
contains  some  groups  such  as  the  Jebel  Anuu'  and  Jebel 
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Aiires,  with  summits  reaching  to  GOOO  or  7000  feet.  Jebel 
8heliya  (7600  feet),  in  the  Aures  group,  is  the  highest  peak 
in  the  part  of  the  Atlas  which  lies  in  Algeria.  In  Tunis  the 
mountains  become  lower  and  the  plateau  is  broken  up  into 
ridges,  which  run  down  to  the  sea  at  Cai)es  Bon  and  Blanc. 

Streams  of  the  Atlas. — There  are  no  important 
rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Atlas  range  ;  most  of  the 
streams  have  the  character  of  mountain  torrents  during 
the  rains,  and  almost,  or  completely,  dry  up  in  the  dry 
season.  They  are  therefore  useless  for  purposes  of 
navigation.  On  the  southern  slope  especially  the  water- 
supply  is  precarious.  The  northern  drainage  of  the  Atlas 
of  Marocco  is  gathered  into  four  principal  streams — the 
Tensift,  Um-er-Rebia,  Sebu,  and  Moluya.  The  Sebu, 
however,  does  not  come  from  the  main  range,  but  from 
the  lower  hills  to  the  north.  The  Um-er-llebia  runs  for 
some  distance  parallel  to  the  principal  water-parting 
before  turning  north.  The  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
streams  is  even  more  marked  on  the  south  side,  the  Wadi 
Sus  flowing  in  its  whole  course  along  the  hollow  between 
the  Atlas  and  Anti-Atlas ;  while  the  head-streams  of  the 
Draa  likewise  flow  in  the  same  longitudinal  valley  before 
breaking  through  the  Anti-Atlas  southwards.  In  Algeria 
the  streams  which  rise  in  the  outer  sloi)e  of  the  mountains 
are  (piitc  insignificant,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  that  slope 
to  the  sea.  The  principal  river,  the  Shelif,  rises  on  the 
inuer  plateau  and  flows  on  it  for  a  long  distance  before 
breaking  through  the  northern  ranges.  After  passing 
through  the  inner  range  it  turns  westwards,  and  flows 
parallel  to  the  sea  for  the  second  half  of  its  course  before 
finally  leaving  the  mountains.  Much  of  the  drainage 
accumulates  in  the  "Shotts"  without  ever  reaching  the 
sea.  In  Tunis  the  princii)al  stream — the  Mejerda — and 
another  of  less  importance  flow,  like  the  Wadi  Sus,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Atlas,  in  courses  generally  ]>arallel  to 
the  main  axis  throughout  their  whole  length.  The  streams 
of  the  Atlas  must  formerly  have  been  nuich  more  copious, 
even  within  liistoric  times;  and  the  Draa,  in  ])articular, 
may  once  have  been  an  important  river. 

Climato  and  Vegetation. — The  climate  of  the  Atlas 
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region  is  in  many  ways  like  tliat  of  South  Europe.  I'otli 
tlie  mean  annual  temperature  and  the  range  of  temperature 
tlirougli  the  year  are  very  much  tlie  same  as  in  the  Iberian 
IVninsula,  owing  partly  to  the  effect  of  tlie  sea  ])reezes, 
and  partly  to  tlie  height  of  tlie  mountains.  South  of 
these  the  temperature  rises  very  suddenly.  The  amount 
of  rain  is  also  very  similar,  and,  as  in  South  Europe,  most 
of  it  falls  in  winter,  spring,  or  early  summer.  Partly  on 
account  of  the  similar  climate,  but  still  more  because  of  a 
former  land  connection  between  the  two  regions,  there  is 
also  a  similarity  in  vegetation.  The  northern  slopes  of 
the  Atlas  are  in  part  covered  with  forests  of  European 
trees,  especially  cedars  and  the  cork  and  other  oaks ;  else- 
where much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  low  bush,  made 
up  of  dwarf  oaks  or  palms,  olives,  oleander,  etc.  On  the 
drier  southern  slopes  the  vegetation  is  scanty.  The 
plateaux  have  a  steppe  vegetation,  with  much  alfa  or 
esparto  grass.  The  cultivated  trees  include  the  olive,  fig, 
vine,  and  almond,  and  of  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
rice  are  grown.  Other  useful  plants  are  the  Pisfacid, 
which  produces  mastic  resin,  an  oak  which  supports  the 
kermes  insect,  whence  a  scarlet  dye  is  obtained,  also  the 
carob  tree  (Ceratonia),  the  pods  of  which  (locust  beans)  are 
exported  as  fodder  for  cattle,  besides  hemp,  flax,  coriander, 
etc.  The  date  palm  is  cultivated,  but  its  natural  home  is 
in  the  desert  regions  to  the  south. 

The  fauna  shows  a  mixture  of  South  European  forms, 
such  as  the  fallow  deer,  moufflon  or  wild  sheep,  ichneumon,' 
and  porcupine,  with  other  more  southern  types,  such  as 
the  lion,  leopard,  hyaena,  gazelle,  oryx  antelope,  and  others. 
Many  of  the  birds  of  Europe  migrate  here  during  the 
winter,  and  this  section  of  the  fauna  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  most  European  in  character.  But  besides 
specially  European  birds,  such  as  the  thrush,  starling,  and 
nightingale,  many  others,  including  birds  of  prey,  the  bee- 
eater,  hoopoe,  oriole,  partridges,  quails,  the  stork,  pelican, 
and  various  kinds  of  ducks,  occur.  Keptiles  are  numerous, 
and  locusts  attack  the  country  in  swarms,  doing  immense 
damage  to  crops. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Atlas  are  considerable. 
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though  perhaj)S  hardly  so  great  as  was  once  supposed. 
The  western  part  of  the  range  especially  is  rich  in  iron 
and  copper,  and  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  other  metals, 
are  met  with.     Iron  ore  occurs  also  in  the  east  of  Algeria. 

Tripolitana, — The  rest  of  North  Africa  (excluding  the 
Nile  delta)  is  intermediate  in  natural  characters  between 
the  Atlas  region  and  the  Sahara.  The  form  of  the  land  is 
characterised  rather  by  extensive  plateaux  of  moderate 
elevation  than  by  mountain  ranges.  The  strata — which 
include  a  greater  extent  of  the  newer  rocks  than  is  gener- 
ally found  in  Africa — have  not  here  been  raised  into  a 
system  of  folds,  as  in  the  Atlas.  The  coasts,  too,  are  lower, 
and  show  more  recent  deposits,  which  in  places  fringe  the 
plateau  escarpments  by  which  the  ancient  shore  line  seems 
to  be  represented.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  (Little  Syrtis) 
the  plateau  wall  takes  a  semicircular  sweep  to  the  south, 
leaving  a  wide  plain,  called  the  Jefara,  between  it  and  the 
sea.  The  promontory  of  Barka,  however,  which  bounds 
the  "  Syrtes  "  on  the  cast,  and  is  the  end  of  an  isolated 
plateau  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  falls  to  the 
sea  in  a  line  of  cliffs,  and  })resents  other  resem])lances 
to  the  Atlas.  South  of  the  "  Syrtes  "  the  interior  consists 
in  great  part  of  a  barren  stony  plateau  or  "  Hammada," 
])ey()nd  which  the  ground  sinks  to  the  Fezzan  basin,  with 
its  fertile  oases.  South  of  the  Barka  plateau,  too,  runs  a 
long  lino  of  depression,  occupied  by  the  oases  of  Aujila, 
Jalo,  etc.,  but  little  above  sea-level.  In  the  whole  country 
tliore  arc  no  permanent  streams  of  any  importance. 

The  climate  of  this  eastern  region,  owing  to  its 
nearness  to  the  sea,  is  more  moderate  tlian  that  of  the 
Sahara,  but  nuich  less  rain  falls  than  in  the  Atlas,  owing 
to  the  al)sence  of  high  mountains.  It  occurs  only  during 
the  winter  months.  The  Barka  plateau  gets  as  much  as 
25  inches  in  the  year,  but  elsewhere  the  amount  is  as  little 
as  5  inches.  The  tcnipenitnre  varies  ininu>nsi>ly  acconling 
as  the  wind  is  north  or  south,  the  mean  for  the  year  being 
about  70'  or  liiglier  tliaij  in  the  Atlas.  Boor steppi's  form 
nuich  ol'  the  snrluce,  anil  alia  grass  abounds.  In  l>arka, 
liowever,  the  trees  of  South  Europe,  especially  the  evergreen 
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oak,  arbutus,  juniper,  etc.,  flouri.sli.  A  recent  traveller 
has  likened  this  region  to  the  Malvein  I  fills  or  Shropsliirc, 
and  speaks  of  glades  of  fine  short  grass  and  ricli  red  soil. 
Tn  the  rest  of  the  country  the  date  palm  grows  naturally 
as  far  north  as  the  coast,  a  fact  whicli  gives  an  indication 
o\'  the  general  character  of  the  flora.  The  wild  animals 
are  less  numerous  than  in  the  Atlas  region. 

2.  Inhabitants  of  North  Africa 

The  TTamite  Berbers,  whose  ancestors  were  the  earliest 
iidiabitants  of  North  Africa  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, still  form  a  large  element  in  the  population.  Of  the 
subsequent  settlers  and  invaders ■ — Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs — the  Arabs  alone  have  left 
representatives  in  any  great  numbers,  and  these  have  so 
intermingled  with  the  earlier  inhabitants  that  no  definite 
line  of  partition  can  now  be  drawn.  In  the  northern 
coast-lands  the  Arab  element  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
east,  though  in  the  Sahara  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
Berbers  occur  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  Atlas  region, 
and  are  more  inclined  to  settle  down  as  cultivators  than 
the  Arabs,  who  still  remain,  as  in  their  original  home 
in  Asia,  a  nomadic  pastoral  people.  Both  races  have 
taken  their  part  in  the  formation  of  states  in  the 
coast-lands,  although  in  the  Sahara,  where  the  conditions 
are  less  favourable,  little  has  been  done  by  either  in 
that  direction.  The  states  founded  after  the  Moslem 
invasions  have  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  but 
their  mark  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  political  units  of 
which  North  Africa  is  composed,  which  we  have  now  to 
look  at  separately. 

3.  Marocco 

Government,  Limits,  etc. — The  word  Marocco  is 
the  English  form  of  Marakesh  ("the  adorned"),  which 
is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  western  capital  of  the 
country.  The  land  itself  was  known  to  the  early 
Arab   geographers    as    ^Vfaghreb-el-Aksa    ("the    farthest 
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west '").  Our  term,  the  "  Moors,"  as  applied  to  the 
inhabitants,  is  derived  from  their  classical  name  J/awW, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  clear.  This  state  is 
the  only  one  of  the  old  Moorish  kingdoms  of  North 
Africa  which  has  maintained  its  independence  to  the 
present  day,  having  successfully  resisted  the  Turkish 
encroachments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  period  it 
extended  over  a  large  area  in  the  Western  Sahara  and 
parts  of  Algeria.  The  reigning  dynasty,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  derived 
from  the  Hejaz  in  Arabia.  Under  Mulai  Ismail  (1672- 
1727)  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  was  reached,  but 
the  Empire  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  European 
nations  have  of  late  years  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  footing.  The  present  kingdom  includes 
a  section  of  the  Atlas  range,  with  the  lower  hills  between 
it  and  the  north  coast,  and  also  a  part  of  the  Sahara,  but 
the  Sultan's  authority  is  there  but  small,  and  the  region 
of  Tuat,  with  its  oases,  is  now  falling  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  in  Algeria.  Only  in  the  south-west  is  the 
southern  boundary  well  defined  by  the  course  of  the  Draa. 

The  population  of  Marocco  is  generally  estimated  at 
about  6,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  occupies  the 
northern  slope  of  the  country.  Arabs  and  lierbers  are 
much  mixed  up,  but  the  Berbers  as  a  rule  inhabit  the 
more  hilly  districts,  while  some  of  the  lower  plains  arc 
peopled  by  pure  Arabs.  The  Tkubers — mainly  agri- 
culturalists and  traders — occupy  fortified  villages  on 
the  heights,  each  community  being  in  great  measure 
independent,  but  those  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  form 
a  loose  confederation  under  a  Koid  nominated  by  the 
central  authority. 

Towns.  —The  towns  of  Marocco  have  (piite  an  Eastern 
aspect,  owing  to  the  white  (juadrangular  liouses  with 
massive  walls,  and  countless  minarets  and  domes  of 
m()S(jues.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  those 
on  tlie  coast,  which  serve  as  ports  and  centres  of  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world,  and  those  in  the  interior, 
wliich  are  tiie  centres  of  government.  Three  of  tlie 
inland   cities   servo    in    turn   as    the    royal    residence   at 
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different  times  of  the  year.  Two  of  these,  Fez  and 
Me(|uinez,  arc  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Scbu,  and  tlie 
lliinl,  Marakcsli  or  ]\[arocco,  in  that  of  the  Tcnsift.  Fez 
lies  at  a  considerable  lieight  between  the  nortlieni  spnrs  of 
tlie  Atlas  and  the  lower  ranges  to  the  north,  and  stretclies 
for  some  distance  along  a  narrow  valley  bounded  by  steep 
slopes.       The   population   has   been    estimated    at   about 


Fig.  11. — Great  Gate,  Mequinez. 
(Photograph  by  Mr.  Esme  Howard.) 


150,000,  including  a  large  number  of  Jews,  who  have  a 
separate  quarter  here,  as  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  Kasbah  or  citadel,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  ring  of  higli  walls.  Gardens  of 
fruit  trees  are  to  be  seen  both  within  and  without.  There 
are  manufactures  of  silks,  leather,  and  "  fez  "  caps  of  red 
cloth.  Me(|ninez  (^feknes),  whi(;h  lies  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Sebn,  a  little  west  of  Fez,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  good  road,  was  formerly  much  more  important  than 
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it  is  now.  Marocco  has  a  population  of  about  50,000.  It 
lies  in  a  broad  fertile  plain  resembling  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
lake,  from  which  the  first  terraces  of  the  Atlas  ]\Iountains 
rise  abruptly.  Its  mud  walls,  pierced  by  seven  gates,  enclose 
a  vast  area  with  many  gardens  and  open  spaces.  It  shows 
many  signs  of  decay.  Of  the  towns  on  the  coast  the  most 
important  are  Tangier,  on  a  sheltered  bay  backed  by  hills 
opposite  the  European  coast :  it  was  formerly  occupied  in 
turn  by  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  English,  and  is 
now  the  chief  centre  of  foreign  intercourse  and  outlet  for 
the  trade  of  Northern  Marocco ;  Casablanca,  with  a  good 
roadstead,  which  has  lately  become  important  as  the  port 
for  Central  Marocco  ;  and  Mogador,  farther  south,  the 
principal  outlet  for  the  city  of  ^larocco  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Within  the  straits  several  positions  on  the  coast  are 
occupied  by  Spain,  the  principal  being  Ceuta,  just  opposite 
to  Gibraltar. 

Resources  and  Trade. — The  natural  resources  of 
Marocco  consist  chiefly  in  its  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, for  which  both  soil  and  climate  are  exceedingly 
favourable.  Some  of  its  plains  are  described  as  of 
matchless  fertility,  yet  at  present  little  advantage  is  taken 
of  this.  l')oth  cereals  and  fruit  trees  (especially  the  olive) 
thrive  well,  and  other  crops  include  pulse,  hemp,  and  flax, 
tobacco,  etc.  Sheep  and  goats  and  some  cattle  are  reared, 
and  the  skins  and  wool  support  the  industries  of  leather- 
work  and  weaving  (including  that  of  rugs  and  carpets),  for 
which  the  country  has  long  been  famous,  besides  supply- 
ing exports  to  foreign  countries,  l^esides  the  trade  by 
sea  with  Europe — still  very  small — a  certain  amount  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  camels  with  the  regions  south  of 
the  Atlas,  as  far  even  as  the  Sudan.  Dates  are  also 
brought  from  the  oases  south  of  the  mountains,  especially 
Tafilet,  and  some  quantities  are  exported  to  Europe.  As 
most  of  tli(^  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels,  good 
roads  hardly  exist,  and  thongli  so  iu>ar  luu'ope,  railways 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  country. 
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4.  Algeria  and  TunU 

These  two  countries,  situated  to  the  cast  of  ]\laroc(;o, 
on  tlie  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  long  nominally 
vassal  states  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  though  in  great 
measure  independent  under  powerful  rulers  of  their  own, 
known  as  Deys  of  Algiers  and  Beys  of  Tunis,  Algiers  was 
the  headt{uarters  of  the  "  Barbary  Corsairs,"  long  the 
terror  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  piratical  proceedings 
led  to  the  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  in  1816.  Algeria  was  conquered  by  the  French 
in  1830  and  following  years,  but  Tunis  remained  under 
the  old  regime  until  1881,  when  the  Bey  acknowledged 
the  French  supremacy. 

Algeria  occupies,  besides  the  mountains  and  plateaux 
of  the  Atlas  range,  a  large  area  of  the  Sahara  to  the  south, 
but  the  boundaries  there  are  ill -defined.  As  in  Marocco, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Arabs  and  Berbers, — 
now  all  bigoted  Mohammedans, — but  these  have  been 
supplemented  of  late  years  by  a  large  influx  of  Europeans, 
who  form  about  an  eighth  of  the  total  j^opulation  of 
■1,000,000.  Of  these  the  largest  number  are  French,  and 
after  them  Spaniards  and  Italians  are  the  most  numerous. 
Algeria  sends  representatives  to  the  French  Parliament, 
but  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  governor 
(assisted  l)y  a  council),  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
military  authority,  under  which  the  country  was  long 
placed.  It  is  divided  into  three  de})artments,  correspond- 
ing almost  exactly  with  the  three  subdivisions  in  the  time 
of  the  Deys.  Each  occupies  a  section  of  the  country 
from  north  to  south,  including  a  portion  of  the  Sahara, 
which,  however,  still  remains  under  military  rule.  The 
French  are  gradually  extending  their  authority  southwards, 
and  now  lay  claim  to  the  oases  of  Tuat,  which  used  to 
belong  to  Marocco.  All  attempts  to  advance  into  the 
region  of  the  hostile  Tuareg  of  the  Sahara  have,  however, 
so  far  failed. 

Towns. — The  greater  part  of  the  population  occupies 
the   northern  zone  or   "Tell"  region,   the  largest  towns 
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being  found  on  the  sea-coast,  owing  to  the  nearness  to  it 
of  the  outer  terraces  of  the  Atlas  system.  A  few  are 
placed  on  the  plateaux  which  succeed  the  Tell,  but  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country  are  very  thinly  peopled.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  is  scattered  in  small  agri- 
cultural communities,  so  that  none  of  the  towns  are  very 
large.  The  coast  towns  lie,  as  a  rule,  in  bays  sheltered  by 
headlands  which  run  out  from  the  interior  highlands. 
Algiers  (82,000),  on  the  west  side  of  the  spacious  and 
sheltered  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  built  on  the  lower 
terraces  of  the  coast  range,  the  green  slopes  of  which  rise 
in  the  background  above  the  glaring  white  houses  of  the 
town.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  both  a  com  mercial  and  a 
military  harbour  protected  by  breakwaters.  The  Euroi)ean 
quarter,  with  its  fine  Boulevard  de  la  Rep^ihllqne,  occupies 
the  shore  and  the  lowest  terrace,  and  behind  it  is  the 
Arab  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  surmounted  by  the 
citadel  or  Kasbali.  Oran,  the  chief  town  of  the  west,  little 
smaller  than  Algiers,  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
position,  but  it  is  not  so  well  sheltered  by  nature.  A 
breakwater  now  forms  an  artificial  harbour.  It  is  also 
strongly  fortified.  Another  western  port  is  Mostaganem, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Shelif  liiver.  The  chief  ports  of 
the  eastern  dei)artment  are :  Bona,  near  the  eastern 
frontier,  the  most  European  town  in  Algeria,  with  a  fine 
promenade  dividing  it  in  two  halves  ;  rhilip])eville,  and 
liougie.  The  chief  town  of  the  department,  Constantine 
(41,000),  lies  away  from  the  sea  at  the  northern  edge  of 
the  i)lateau  of  the  Shotts,  Philippeville  serving  as  its 
port.  Jt  occupies  the  site  of  C'irta,  the  ancient  capital  of 
N'miiidia,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  gorge  of  the 
Wadi  Kummel,  and  was  rebuilt  under  its  present  name  by 
the  i^hnperor  ( 'oiistaiitine.  It  was  taken  by  tlu'  French  in 
1(S.'57.  The  otlier  interior  towns  are  mostly  small,  although 
iloman  and  other  ruins  iuo  scattered  over  the  whole 
country,  shewing  liow  niiicli  larger  the  population  once 
was.  'i'lie  chief  are  :  Tleincen,  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  lilidah,  and 
(lUelnia  in  the  "Tell,"  (Jeryville  and  jiatna  on  the  in- 
terior plateau,  and  IViskraon  the  southern  slope,  lacing  the 
Sahara,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  jtalm  groves.     Tlemcen, 
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near  tlie    frontier   of    ^farocco,    was    in    foi-mor   times    an 


Fic.  1-2.— Street  in  Con.stantink. 
(From  iiriiit  by  Gcrvais,  Courtellcinont,  and  Co.) 

important    centre   of   ]')erljer    civilisation    and   trade,    and 
then   contained  a  population  many   times  larger  than  at 
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present.  In  the  Algerian  Sahara  the  principal  centres  of 
population  are  the  oases  of  Wargla  and  Tuggurt  (on  the 
course  of  the  old  river-bed  of  the  Wadi  Mia)  and  El  Golea, 
farther  to  the  south-west.  Cultivation  (and  with  it 
population)  has  of  late  years  been  much  extended  in  this 
l)art  of  Algeria  by  the  boring  of  Artesian  wells,  which  now 
irrigate  many  districts  formerly  arid. 

Industries,  Trade,  and  Resources. — By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  i)opulation  of  Algei'ia  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  This  forms  the  occupation  of  nearly  half 
the  foreign  population,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
natives.  Besides  cereals  (including  wheat),  the  vine  is 
now  largely  grown,  and  the  area  devoted  to  it  has 
enormously  increased  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Forests  of  evergreen  oaks  and  conifers  still  cover  parts  of 
the  "  Tell,"  but  much  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Arab 
occupiers.  There  are  few  manufactures,  but  leather-work- 
ing is  carried  on  at  Constantine.  The  country  is  rich  in 
minerals,  copper  and  iron  ores  being  exported.  Other 
exports  are  alfa  grass  (used  for  making  paper),  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  on  the  i)latcaux,  and  garden  produce, 
which  is  sent  to  France,  England,  and  (Jermany  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  Since  the  French  occui>a- 
tion  trade  has  much  increased.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  the  mother  country. 

Communications. — The  "  Tell "  is  now  fairly  well 
provided  with  railways,  which  atlbrd  communication 
between  the  ports  a!id  interior  towns,  and  between  the 
towns  of  the  ditlerent  «lei)artments  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  first  terraces 
of  the  Atlas  to  the  sea,  the  railways  in  this  direction 
mostly  make  use  of  the  valleys  of  streatus  running  behind 
the  outer  ranges.  Thus  the  capital  is  connected  with 
Mostagantini  and  Oran  by  a  line  lollowing  the  east  to  west 
course  of  tlu;  Slu'lif,  and  with  T.ougit^  and  Constantine  by 
one  iiinniiig  behind  tlie  .Imjma  highlands.  Constantine 
is  connected  by  railways  with  its  port  of  Vhilip|»eville, 
with  Tiona,  and  by  tlu^  valley  of  the  iMejerda  with  Tunis. 
'I'lie  plateaux  are,  on  the  whole,  ])oorly  sup])lied.  The 
roads  nw  bad,  and  only   in   the  extreme  east  and  west  do 
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railways  traverse  it  from  north  to  soutli.  Jii  tlic  cast  a 
line  leads  to  liiskra  by  VA  Kaiitara,  the  gate  or  pass  by 
wliich  one  of  tlie  most  freciuented  routes  crossesthe  southern 
lH)r(ler  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  and  in  tlic  west  another  has 
been  carried  to  Ain-Sefra,  near  the  frontier  of  Marocco, 
but  so  far  there  is  no  line  from  Algiers  southwards,  in  which 
direction  another  trade  road  crosses  tlie  mountains  to 
I.auhuat.  All  these  southern  routes,  including  some  from 
Marocco  and  Tripoli,  converge  on  Tuat  and  Tidikelt, 
which  thus  arc  of  great  importance  as  commanding  tlie 
road  to  Timbuktu.  Railways  will  proba])ly  be  carried  in 
time  to  the  southern  oases,  even  though  the  projected  line 
across  the  Sahara  should  never  be  carried  out.  In  spite 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  trade  Avitli  the  Sudan  across  the 
desert,  its  proportions  are  not  large,  and  the  access  oj^ened 
to  the  Sudan  by  way  of  the  Niger  has  already  proved 
prejudicial  to  it. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  advantages  of  Algeria,  its 
economic  condition  is  far  from  favourable,  owing  mainly 
to  the  expenses  of  the  military  occupation,  necessary  to 
keep  in  check  the  disaffected  Mohammedan  population. 

Tunis  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the  Atlas  region, 
where  the  last  ridges  of  the  range  plunge  beneath  the 
sea,  causing  the  sudden  southerly  bend  of  the  coast. 
Although  it  has  been  a  French  Protectorate  since  1881,  a 
]^)ey  still  nominally  rules,  but  the  actual  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  Minister,  who  is  supported  by  a 
strong  military  garrison.  The  native  population  is  better 
disposed  to  foreigners  than  that  of  Algeria,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  French  occupation  the  tribe  of  the  Krumir 
in  the  west  made  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  total  popu- 
lation is  about  1^  millions,  the  foreign  element  being  much 
smaller  than  in  Algeria.  Italians  and  Jews  form  the  most 
numerous  sections  of  it.  The  chief  town,  also  named 
Tunis,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  shallow  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  is,  next  to  Alexandria,  the  most  important 
town  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  although  devoid  of  a 
gootl  harbour.  Ooletta,  which  serves  as  its  port,  has 
merely    an    open    roadstead.       The    position    of    Tunis, 
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commanding  the  most  central  and  narrowest  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  long  ago  brought  this  spot  into  prominence, 
for  here  Carthage  once  stood,  and  its  scanty  ruins  are 
close  to  the  modern  city.  This  has  remained  until  lately 
a  true  Oriental  city,  with  narrow  dirty  streets  and  little  to 
attract  the  senses.  Bizerta,  farther  north,  stands  in  a 
position  more  favourable  for  shipping,  and  is  likely  to 
become  a  strong  naval  arsenal.  The  harbour  has  lately 
been  improved  by  the  digging  of  a  canal  leading  to  an 
inner  basin.  Other  ports  are  Susa  and  Sfax,  on  the  gulfs 
of  Hammamet  and  Gabes  respectively,  which  indent  the 
east  coast.  The  most  celebrated  inland  town  is  Kairwan, 
a  sacred  city  of  the  Moslem  world,  from  which  unbelievers 
have  until  lately  been  rigorously  excluded.  It  has  a  very 
fine  moscpie. 

The  products  of  Tunis  are  similar  to  those  of  Algeria, 
but  cultivation  has  not  yet  reached  the  same  extent,  owing 
to  the  recent  date  of  the  French  occupation.  The  soil  is 
said  to  be  more  fertile  than  that  of  Algeria,  and  with  an 
increasing  trade  tlie  financial  prosj)ects  are  better.  The 
capital  is  connected  with  the  Algerian  system  of  railways 
by  the  valley  of  the  Mejerda.  A  project  which  was 
formed  for  letting  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  over  the 
depressed  region  of  Sliotts,  at  the  head  of  the  (lulf  of 
(Jabes,  has  now  been  abandoned. 

5.   Tripolitana 

Alone  of  the  Turkish  dominions  in  North  Africa,  Tripoli, 
which  occu[>ies  the  si)ace  between  1'unis  and  l^'gy pt,  has 
remained  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  JMupire,  of  which 
it  forms  a  i)r()vince,  both  the  civil  and  military  affairs 
biiing  administered  by  a  vali.  The  ancierit  I'erber  popu- 
lation has  here  become  almost  completely  fuseil  with  the 
Arab  invaders,  and  there  is  but  a  small  sprinkling  of 
Turks,  Jews,  Italians,  etc.,  in  addition.  The  total  is 
estimated  at  about  a  nullion.  The  [irovince  of  Tripoli 
includes  the  oases  of  l''e/zan  to  the  south.  The  only 
important  town  on  the  coast  is  thr  capital,  Tripoli 
(  lO.OUU),    in    whifh   almost  all   thc>    trade  of    the   country 
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centres.  It  lies  at  tlie  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Jefara. 
Seen  from  a  distance  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance, 
with  its  castle  and  minarets,  but  the  impression  is  less 
favourable  on  a  nearer  view.  As  the  terminus  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  important  trade  routes  across  the 
Sahara,  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  opening  up 
of  Africa,  many  of  the  great  exploring  expeditions  having 
made  it  a  starting-point.  The  principal  towns  of  the 
interior  are  Murzuk  in  Fezzan,  on  the  direct  southern 
route  across  the  Sahara,  and  Ghadames,  near  the  frontier 
of  Algeria,  on  the  route  to  Tuat  and  Timbuktu.  The 
port  of  ]^arka  is  Benghazi,  whence  a  caravan  route  leads 
southwards  by  the  Aujila  oasis  and  that  of  Kufra  to 
Wadai.  Besides  these  southern  routes  there  is  one 
leading  along  the  length  of  the  country  from  Tripoli  to 
Egypt  by  the  longitudinal  depression  of  Aujila  and  Jalo. 

The  only  important  product  of  Tripoli  is  the  alfa 
grass,  the  export  of  which  has  largely  increased  of  late. 
The  exports  include  some  products  of  the  southern 
countries  brought  by  caravan,  such  as  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  and  gold,  but  the  value  has  much  diminished,  excei)t 
in  the  case  of  ivory,  the  trade  in  which  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  Mahdist  revolt,  which  has  blocked  the  export 
route  from  the  Sudan  by  way  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    SAHARA 

1.   Physical  Features 

General  Character.  —  The  whole  breadth  of  North 
Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  the  Nile  on  the 
east,  is  occupied  by  the  region  known  as  the  Sahara, 
from  the  Arabic  "Sahra,"  an  uninhabitable  waste.  In 
spite  of  great  variety  of  forms  of  surface,  ahuost  the 
whole  of  this  vast  area  has  this  common  characteristic, 
that  it  has  a  very  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  therefore  is 
generally  either  completely  wanting  in  vegetation,  or  only 
slightly  covered  with  a  few  plants  which  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  arid  climate.  It  forms  the  western 
end  of  a  great  zone  of  deserts,  which  stretches  almost 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  Old  World,  from  Mongolia 
in  North -Kast  Asia  through  Turkestan,  Persia,  and 
Arabia  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  however, 
divided  off  from  the  rest  by  the  lied  Sea  and  Nile 
valley,  and  forms  in  itself  the  largest  contiiuious  desert 
on  the  earth's  surface,  its  area  being  about  'i\  million 
square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  luuope. 

Soil  and  Relief.  The  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  the 
whole  surface  was  one  vast  sea  of  sand  of  almost  unbroken 
monotony,  and  it  was  generally  held  that  it  had  been  quite 
recently  covered  by  the  sea,  which  had  retreated,  and 
left  its  floor  uncovered.  i)Ut  now  that  explorers  have 
traversed  it  in  many  directions  it  has  beeJi  found  to  have 
as  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  relief  as  any  other  part  of 
the  Miirth's  surface.      Although,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  may 
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be  (loscribcd  as  a  plateau  of  moderate  elevation,  this  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  one  unbroken  level,  for  it  is  traversed 
by  some  fairly  high  ranges  of  mountains.  Fn  particular, 
a  line  of  high  ground  branches  off"  from  the  high  southern 
plateau  of  Africa  and  runs  north-west  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  Sahara,  ahnost  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  a  second  runs  from  south  to  north  between 
the  basins  of  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad,  and  joins  the 
first  in  the  extensive  high  plateau  of  Ahaggar,  south  of 
Algeria.  Between  these  two  lines  of  high  ground  and  the 
high  southern  plateau  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  on  all  sides.  The  highest  parts  of  these 
I'idges  form  groups  of  serrated  mountains  rising  to  a 
height  of  GOOO  and  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
l)rincipal  being  those  of  Tibesti  in  the  eastern  and  Air  in 
the  western  line.  A  common  feature,  especially  in  the 
north  central  parts,  is  the  occurrence  of  isolated  })lateaux 
with  rock-strewn  surfaces,  and  bounded  by  nearly  perpen- 
dicular cliffs.  The  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
Sahara  are  generally  lower,  and  there,  especially  in  the 
eastern  section,  which  forms  the  Libyan  desert,  the  old 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  is  more  borne  out. 
In  the  west  there  is  a  depression  named  El  Juf,  only 
slightly  raised  above  the  sea. 

There  is  an  equal  variety  also  in  the  structure  of  the 
country,  the  mountain  ridges,  which,  as  it  were,  form  the 
skeleton  of  the  whole,  being  composed  of  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  (sometimes  with  a  core  of  volcanic  rocks  thrust  up 
from  below^)  flanked  by  ancient  sedimentary  strata,  while 
the  low^er  grounds  are  made  of  newer  formations  and 
largely  covered  wdth  loose  sand. 

Causes  of  the  Desert. — The  desert  nature  of  the 
Sahara  is  not  due  in  the  first  instance  to  any  peculiarity 
of  the  soil,  but  merely  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  moisture 
to  support  vegetation.  The  main  reasons  for  this  want  of 
rain  have  already  been  stated  in  the  first  chapter.  In 
winter  the  winds  blow  chiefly  outwards  from  the  Sahara 
towards  the  surrounding  regions,  while  those  which  in 
summer  blow  towards  the  interior,  owing  to  the  greatly 
heated  surface  of  this  vast  mass  of  land,  become  them- 
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selves  more  and  more  heated,  and  tend  to  evaporate 
more  moisture,  instead  of  parting  Avith  it  as  rain. 
The  Atlas  range  also  does  its  part  in  drying  the  air  by 
condensing  the  moisture  of  the  winds  which  blow  over 
it  from  the  north-west.  If  there  were  more  high  mountains 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  no  doubt  there  would  be 
more  rain,  for  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Air  and 
Tibesti  local  rains  of  some  violence  occur  during  one 
part  of  the  year,  and  cause  sudden  torrents  to  rush 
down  to  the  lower  grounds.  Sudden  storms  also  occur 
in  summer  away  from  the  mountains,  especially  towards 
the  southern  edge  of  the  desert,  where  the  southerly  winds 
blow  from  a  hot  and  moist  region.  It  seems  likely  that 
in  former  times  the  climate  was  wetter  than  at  present. 
This  is  shown  by  the  ruins  of  buildings  erected  by  former 
inhabitants  and  by  the  courses  of  streams  which  are  now 
onlyoccasionally  filled  with  water.  The  high  plateaux  south 
of  Algeria  must  once  have  been  the  centre  from  which  the 
drainage  of  the  whole  region  diverged.  The  old  rivers 
are  now  represented  by  the  Wadi  of  the  fgharghar,  which  has 
a  northward  direction  to  the  lowlands  of  the  8hotts  in  the 
south  of  Algeria,  and  by  a  system  of  dry  water-courses 
directed  southwards  towards  the  Niger  basin,  or  westwards 
towards  the  region  of  sands  which  occupies  the  Western 
Sahara. 

Surface  Features.— The  aspect  of  the  Sahara  is 
being  constantly  changed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
surface,  altliough  this  is  of  a  diU'eivnt  kind  from  that 
which  acts  in  moister  regions.  Owing  to  the  sparseness 
of  vegetation  the  sudden  torrents  which  occasionally  rush 
down  the  dry  beds  of  Wiulis  have  an  unusual  power  of 
tearing  away  the  loose  soil.  Another  active  agent  in 
wearing  down  the  surface  is  the  enormous  variation  in 
tcnn>ci!iture  Ix'twcen  the  day  and  night,  by  which  the 
outer  layers  of  tiie  rocks  are  expanded  and  contracted 
so  ra|>idly  that  they  split  in  all  directions,  and  some  of 
the  plateaux  are  simply  strewn  with  angular  fragments  of 
ro(!k.  The  jjlateaux  themHelv(!s  are  Ix'ing  constantly  worn 
away  by  the  s|)litting  off  of  large  fnigmcMits  fnun  their 
steep  scarps.      'I'he  ruins,  so  to  speak,  of  the  former  surface 
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often  form  chaotic  acc.uinulations  of  rock.s  witliout  any 
definite  arrangement,  known  by  the  name  "  L!;nr/'  Tlie 
sand  \vhicli  resnlts  from  tliis  Ijrcakini,'  np  of  tlie  rocks  is 
carrieil  liillier  and  thither  by  tlie  wind,  and  by  its  scouring 
action  does  its  part  in  the  general  work  of  destruction. 
Violent   sand-storms  occur,   in   which   the  air   is  so  filled 


Fio.  13.— Sand-dunes  in  the  Sahara. 

^^^th  sand,  that  a  sudden  darkness  ensues,  and  travellers 
run  the  risk  of  being  suffocated. 

Over  vast  areas,  called  Erg  or  Igidi,  the  sand  is  piled  up 
into  dunes  or  hills  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation, 
which,  like  waves  of  the  sea  (though  much  more  slowly),  are 
constantly  shifting  their  position,  often  encroaching  on 
fertile  oases,  and  l)urying  everything  under  their  barren 
surface.  Their  height  sometimes  reaches  GOO  feet  and  more. 
Two  great  areas  of  dunes  occur  in  the  east  and  west  of 
the  Sahara  respectively.  The  Libyan  desert  is  one  of  them, 
and  the  other  occupies  a  vast  extent  south  of  the  Atlas,  on 
tlie  soutliern  borders  of  Algeria  and  Marocco.     By  these 
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the  ancient  relief  of  the  country,  which  may  have  been 
formed  when  the  climate  differed  from  the  present,  is 
gradually  changed,  the  lower  parts  of  old  river-beds  being 
often  blocked  up  and  the  slope  comi)letely  altered. 
Enclosed  basins  may  be  thus  formed  in  parts  where  streams 
once  found  their  w^ay  to  the  sea.  These  shifting  hills  of 
sand,  however,  serve  one  good  purpose  in  that  they  help  to 
screen  the  scanty  moisture  that  falls  in  parts  of  the  desert, 
from  the  intense  evaporation.  Sinking  below  the  surface, 
the  water  finds  its  way  for  long  distances  underground,  so 
that  by  the  sinking  of  wells  it  can  be  obtained  in  parts 
where  the  surface  is  absolutely  arid  and  bare.  Iii  this 
way  oases  are  formed,  whether  along  ancient  watercourses, 
beneath  which  there  is  often  a  buried  stream  of  water,  or 
in  other  parts,  such  as  in  the  Libyan  desert,  where  tlie 
w^ater  is  collected  in  hollows  of  the  impervious  under- 
ground strata.   " 

The  rocky  plateaux  or  "  Hammada,"  on  the  other  hand, 
on  account  of  their  elevation  and  porous  composition 
(being  largely  formed  of  limestone  rocks),  are  not  so 
well  su[)plied,  so  that  these  are  in  reality  the  most  ab- 
solutely desert  parts  of  the  whole  region.  The  deepest 
hollows,  in  which  the  old  river-beds  often  end,  are  occupied 
by  Sliotts  and  Sebkas,  the  representatives  of  ancient  lakes 
now  dried  up  by  evaporation.  According  to  tlie  amount 
of  water,  these  are  alternately  salt  swamps  or  level  expanses 
of  dry  salt  glistening  like  hikes  in  the  sun.  The  amount 
of  salt  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  forms  a  crust  like  ice 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Flora  and  Fauna.  —  The  plant -life  of  the  Sahara 
consists  of  two  sections,  the  true  desert  plants  and  those 
of  the  oases.  The  desert  |»lants  have  in  time  become 
specially  adapted  to  resist  the  extreme  dryness,  and  form 
a  well-marked  group,  diflering  from  tliose  of  neighbour- 
ing regions.  They  are  mostly  of  a  stunted  or  tufted 
appearance,  growing  at  wide  intervals  over  the  surface. 
The  leaves  are  either  exceedingly  minute  or  so  leatliery 
that  there  is  little  evaporation  from  their  surface,  and 
many  of  the  plants  bristle  with  thorns,  which  seem  to 
take   the   place  of   leaves.      The  principal  are   the  gum- 
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acacia  (Tallin),  the  tamarisk  {Ethel),  one  or  two  of  the  pea 
family  of  pUiiits,  such  as  tlie  Ayol  and  Rcteiii  (the  latter 
allied  to  the  l)room),  and  a  species  of  Ziziphu.%  a  plant  with 
a  sweet,  plnm-like  fruit,  found  throughout  North  Afi'ica. 
The  date  [>alm  is  the  princi[>al  tree  of  the  oases,  and  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  Sahara,  for  it  supplies  the 
staple  food  of  all  the  people,  and  without  it  life  would 
hardly  be  i)Ossible.  It  occurs  in  groves  or  extensive 
thickets.  Though  introduced  only  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  the  camel  is  now  the  domestic 
animal  par  excellence  of  the  Sahara,  but  in  the  more  favoured 
parts  the  horse,  goat,  and  sheep  are  found.  The  wild 
animals  are  few.  They  include  the  lion  (met  with  in  a 
few  spots),  the  leopard,  jackal,  hyaena,  fox,  gazelle,  wild 
boar,  etc. ;  the  giratfe  is  found  in  the  south-east  parts. 
Of  birds  the  ostrich  is  the  most  important. 

2.   Inhabitants  of  the  Sahara 

The  races  of  the  Sahara  show  signs  of  great  mixture. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Negro  race  was 
once  spread  over  this  region,  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
Hamite  intruders,  and  the  dark  hue  of  certain  of  the 
tribes  is  thought  to  be  indicative  of  a  mixture  with  the 
Negro.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  oases,  to  which  Negro 
slaves  have  for  centuries  been  brought  from  the  south,  that 
the  darkest  individuals  are  found. 

Three  main  divisions  of  the  Saharan  peoples  may  be 
distinguished  :  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  west,  the  Tuareg  or 
Imoshagh,  })robably  Berbers,  in  the  centre  and  west  centre, 
and  the  Tibu  or  Teda  in  the  east.  The  relationship  of  these 
last  is  very  doubtful,  some  considering  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Negroes,  and  others  that  they  are  a  Hamite 
})eople  distinct  from  the  l^erbers.  The  dividing  line  between 
the  Tibu  and  Tuareg  falls  about  the  meridian  of  Tripoli, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  Sahara  east  of  this  is  completely 
uninhabited,  and  the  Tibu  are  limited  to  the  Tibesti  high- 
lands and  neighbouring  districts.  The  Tuareg  and  Arabs 
are  not  separated  by  any  definite  line,  as  the  western 
Tuareg  have  in  many  cases  ado[)ted  the  language,  religion, 
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and  customs  of  their  neighbours.  Physically,  the  desert 
tribes  are  marked  by  great  leanness,  but  are  otherwise 
well-made  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  general  dryness  of  the  air  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly healthy,  and  long  life  is  common.  Only  in  the 
moister  oases  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Sudan  do  the 
inhabitants  suffer  from  malarial  fevers,  and  in  these  places 
the  peo[)le  are  of  a  much  feebler  tyi)e. 

Modes  of  Life.  —  Two  broad  classes  may  be  distin- 
guished among  the  Saharan  peoples  :  the  nomads  and  the 
fixed  po})ulation.  The  nomads  may  be  considered  as  the 
ty[)ical  desert  inhabitants,  while  the  fixed  population  is 
found  only  in  the  cultivable  oases,  and  is  the  most  mixed 
with  foreign  blood.  Scanty  pasturage  for  flocks  being  the 
only  product  of  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  most  of  the 
tribes  (Arab  and  Berber  alike)  are  of  necessity  pastoral, 
and  o])liged  to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  their  search 
for  fresh  feeding -grounds.  While  the  Northern  tribes 
possess  horses,  and  those  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
desert  rear  goats,  or  even  cattle,  those  in  the  central  zone 
depend  above  all  on  their  camels,  which  supply  them  with 
the  only  possible  means  of  transport,  as  well  as  witli  milk, 
cheese,  and  occasionally  flesh. 

The  roving  life  of  the  nomads  is  naturally  untavourablo 
to  complex  social  or  i)olitical  organisation,  and  tends  to 
split  \i[)  the  tribes  into  small  family  groups  under  patri- 
archal lule,  each  of  which  is  unwilling  to  recognise  any 
outside  authority.  Yet  there  ai'e  loose  confederations 
])()th  among  the  Tuareg  and  Arabs.  Among  the  Tuareg, 
those  of  the  Ahaggar  and  Azjer  of  the  plateaux  south  of 
Algeria,  Kel-lU  of  Asben,  and  Awelimmidin,  north  of  the 
Middle  Niger,  are  the  most  important;  and  among  the 
Arabs,  the  Ulad-Delem  and  the  Tlad  I'u  Sba  in  the  Western 
Sahara,  and  the  IHad  Sidi  esli  Slieikh  along  its  northern 
borders.  These  nomad  tribes  can  with  ditliculty  lind 
siiUicient  means  of  subsistence,  and  are  therefore  much 
given  to  [ilunder,  and  are  greatly  IVared  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  oases. 

Tliese  last  live  by  cultivating  the  soil,  which  they  are 
able  to  do  by  the  help  of  vari(Kis  methods  of  irrigation, 
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citliLM'  from  wells  or  l)y  cliannel.s  (Icrived  from  niiiiiing 
streams.  Excejtt  in  the  south  of  Algeria,  where  artesian 
wells  have  been  introduced,  the  cultivation  of  the  oases  is 
declining,  and  the  })0[)ulation  therefore  decreasing,  as  the 
snpi»ly  of  footl  does  not  meet  tlie  requirements,  while 
blackmail  has  often  to  be  paid  to  the  nomads  of  the 
district.  The  most  important  culture  in  the  oases  is  that 
of  the  date  palm,  but  cereals  are  also  grown,  as  well  as 
vegetables,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  some  of  the  fruit  trees  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  addition  to  the  oases  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  countries  of  North  Africa,  the  principal 
centres  of  population  are  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Tibesti,  I'orku,  and  Air  or  Asben,  with  the  oases  of  Bilma 
and  Kauar,  west  of  Tibesti,  in  the  central  region  ;  the 
oases  of  Kufra,  in  the  Libyan  desert ;  and  Adrar,  in  the 
west. 

Trade  and  Trade  Routes. — The  introduction  of  the 
camel  into  North  Africa  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
era  has  provided  a  means  of  communication  across  the 
desert  between  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board 
and  those  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Tropical  Africa.  The 
j)roducts  of  these  two  regions  being  quite  different,  the 
desire  for  an  interchange  of  commodities  naturally  sprang 
u[».  The  main  products  of  the  south  are  gold,  slaves, 
ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gums,  and  wax,  and  at  the  present 
day  those  carried  in  exchange  from  the  north  are  princi- 
[)ally  English  and  German  cottons,  sugar,  tea,  and  miscel- 
laneous small  articles.  Besides  this  transit  trade,  the  two 
staple  products  of  the  desert,  dates  and  salt,  form  articles 
of  trade  between  the  desert  and  the  countries  north  and 
south.  Dates  are  exchanged,  principally  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  oases,  for  the  products  of  the  Atlas, 
consisting  of  live  sheep,  dried  meat,  wool,  butter,  cheese, 
and  wheat,  which  are  annually  carried  southwards  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  countries.  Towards  the  south, 
salt  (obtained  chieHy  from  Taudeni,  north  of  Timbuktu) 
is  exchanged  in  like  manner  for  the  products  of  the  Sudan, 
such  a.s  rice  and  millet,  cotton  and  slaves.  This  traffic  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  regularly  organised  caravans,  often 
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numbering  hundreds  of  camels,  the  supply  of  which  be- 
comes a  regular  business  with  the  desert  tribes.  The 
need  of  a  water-supply  leads  to  the  choice  of  certain  fixed 
routes  passing  through  the  principal  oases  or  scattered 
wells  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  sand,  and  determined  also 
by  the  character  of  the  different  tribes.  According  as  the 
kingdoms  south  of  the  Sahara  have  risen  into  importance 
or  declined,  different  routes  have  come  into  prominence  at 
different  epochs.  At  the  present  day  five  are  in  use, 
passing  respectively  through  the  five  important  centres 
(from  west  to  east),  Tenduf,  Tuat,  Ehat,  Murzuk,  and 
Kufra,  all  lying  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  desert.  North  of  these  points  the 
routes  branch  or  interlace  to  some  extent.  The  most 
westerly  route  leads  from  Mogador  in  Marocco  to  Tim- 
buktu, and  the  most  easterly  from  Benghazi  in  Tripolitana 
to  Wadai.  The  Tuat  route,  connected  northwards  with 
Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Tripoli,  also  leads  southwards  to 
Timbuktu,  while  the  two  remaining  lead  from  Tripoli — the 
one  {via  Ixhat  and  Air)  to  the  Hausa  towns  of  Sokoto, 
Katsena,  and  Kano,  the  other  (^via  the  Kauar  and  Bilma 
oases)  to  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu.  Thus  all  the  three 
central  routes  lead  in  one  way  or  another  to  Tripoli,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  termini  of  the  commerce 
across  the  Sahara.  The  most  central  route  of  all,  which 
leads  to  Kano,  the  great  trade  centre  of  the  Central  Sudan, 
is  ])erha[)s  the  most  frecpiented.  Those  to  Kuka  and 
Timbuktu  have  lost  nuich  of  their  former  importance,  but 
the  route  between  Wadai  and  Benghazi  has  come  into 
])rominencc  only  during  the  nineteenth  century.  No 
i*]iu()j)ean  traveller  has  ever  followed  it  southwards  beyond 
the  Kufra  oases,  which  Uohlfs  visited  in  1879.  Jietween 
these  routes  lie  the  most  inhospitable  stretches  of  sand, 
such  {IS  the  sand-dune  region  south  of  Marocco,  which  is 
almost  deserted  even  by  Arab  and  Tuareg  nomads. 

The  trade  of  the  Sahara  is  of  small  aniount,  judged  by 
modern  standards,  and  has  been  declining  since  the  open- 
ing of  tho  Sudan  to  trade  by  the  sea  routes,  although  it 
is  said  that  that  of  Tinibuklu  has  ri^vived  since  the  l''rench 
occupation. 
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Political  Relations. — Wliilo  llio  Libyan  desert  to  the 
cast,  oil  acconiit  of  its  liopeless  l)arrcini('ss,  lias  not  been 
claimed  l)y  any  outside  power,  the  central  and  western 
regions  of  the  Sahara  have  in  great  measure  fallen  within 
the  "s}theres  of  intiuence"  of  France  and  tSi)ain.  ])y 
international  agreements  France  has  been  recognised  as 
the  dominant  power  over  the  whole  Central  Sahara  from 
Algeria  to  the  borders  of  the  Sudan,  and  also  hold.^  the 
Atlantic  coast  north  of  the  Senegal  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco, 
Si)ain  claiming  the  coast  between  Capes  Blanco  and 
Bojador.  No  boundaries  have  been  fixed  between  these 
si)heres  in  the  interior.  So  far  the  influence  of  these 
countries  in  the  central  parts  exists  in  mere  name,  the 
nomad  tribes  still  retaining  their  independence,  owing 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  desert  against  outside 
aggression.  The  French  project  of  a  railway  across  the 
Sahara  to  unite  Algeria  with  the  Sudan  can  never  be  a 
commercial  success,  though  its  strategical  importance 
would  be  considerable. 


CHAPTER  Yll 

THE    SUDAN 

1.  Physical  Features 

General  Characters, — As  the  rainfall  increases  along 
the  southern  margin  of  the  North  African  deserts,  the  nature 
of  the  country  gradually  improves,  until  a  more  fertile  zone 
is  reached,  which  stretches  across  the  continent  from  the 
Senegal  to  the  Nile,  and  reaches  southwards  to  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  and  the  beginning  of  the  high  table-land  of  Central 
and  South  Africa.  In  this  zone  the  inhabitants  also  change, 
and  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  races  belonging  to  the  white 
division  of  mankind  give  place  to  the  black  or  Negro  race. 
On  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  people,  this  region 
became  known  to  the  dwellers  in  North  Africa  as  "  Bilad- 
es-Sudan,"  or  the  Country  of  the  Blacks,  which  term, 
shortened  to  "  the  Sudan,"  is  now  generally  used  to  describe 
the  zone  bordering  the  desert  on  the  south.  As  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  zone  belongs  naturally  to  the  region 
of  the  Nile,  we  shall  deal  in  this  chai)ter  only  with  the 
central  and  western  parts.  This  vast  region  falls  natur- 
ally into  two  main  subdivisions,  very  ditferent  in  physical 
character,  but  so  connected  politically  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  them  together — an  interior  i)lateau  of  moderate 
elevation,  consisting  largely  of  open  grassy  savannahs,  and 
a  low  lying  strij)  of  country  stretching  along  the  coast  of 
tin;  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  great  part  forest  clad.  Willi  tlu>, 
jilatciui  region  we  may  include  I  lie  lower  grounds  watered 
i»y  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  have  mori>  in  couimon 
with  it  than  with  the  Guinea  coast-lands. 
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The  Zone  of  Savannahs. — The  general  cliaractcr  of 
tlio  interi(n-  plateau  of  the  Sudan  is  that  of  a  gently  undu- 
lating plain,  from  the  surface  of  which  isolated  ridges  and 
sunnnits  rise.  Tliese  for  tlie  most  i)art  consist  of  granite, 
or  other  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  Avhicli  seem  to  form  tlie 
framework  of  the  whole  region,  thcmgh  covered  in  parts 
by  later,  but  still  ancient,  sedimentary  strata,  or  recent 
alluvial  deposits.  According  to  the  river- systems  tins 
region  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  :  (1)  the  country 
watered  by  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  (2)  the  Niger  basin, 
(3)  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad. 

The  Senegal  and  Gambia  both  rise  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  Futa  Jallon,  but  the  course  of  the  Gambia 
to  the  sea  is  the  more  direct,  and  therefore  the  shorter  of 
the  two  (about  GOO  miles).  Both  streams  are  broken  by 
rapids  before  reaching  the  lowdancls,  but  owing  to  its 
greater  length  (950  miles),  the  Senegal  has  longer  stretches 
of  navigable  water.  Its  princii)al  head-stream,  the  Bafing, 
flows  east  and  north  before  taking  a  decided  westerly 
direction  near  its  junction  with  a  second  branch,  the 
Bakhoi,  which  comes  from  the  south-east.  Soon  after 
the  junction  the  stream  is  broken  by  the  Guina  and 
Felu  falls,  which  are  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the  lower 
river.  Farther  on,  the  Faleme  (also  from  the  Futa 
Jallon  highlands)  joins  it  on  the  south.  In  its  lower  course 
the  Senegal  sends  off  several  sluggish  side-channels,  which 
unite  with  the  main  stream  duj-ing  the  rains  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  of  water.  Its  mouth  is  barred  by  a  long  line 
of  shifting  sands,  which  bend  it  southwards,  forming  a 
kind  of  lagoon  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  Gambia  Hows 
north-w^est  for  about  150  miles,  but  in  si)ite  of  many 
windings,  its  general  direction  is  then  west  to  the  sea, 
bef(»re  reaching  which  it  forms  a  wide  estuary.  At 
about  the  middle  of  its  course  it  is  broken  by  the 
Barrakunda  rajnds,  which  prevent  vessels  from  reaching 
the  u]»]>cr  stream  from  the  sea.  The  lowlands  through 
which  the  Senegal  and  (Jand»ia  flow  are  not  clothed 
with  dense  forests,  and  some  of  the  country  has  almost 
th<'  character  of  the  desert,  which  begins  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Senegal. 
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The  Niger  i  basin  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  undulating 
plain,  broken  by  few  elevations  of  any  importance.  Even 
round  its  outer  edge  the  higher  grounds  which  separate  it 
from  the  coast  stream  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Lake 
Chad  basin  on  the  other,  hardly  anywhere  take  the  form 
of  regular  mountain  ranges.  The  most  imjwrtant  groups 
of  mountains  occur  at  the  south-west  and  south-east  corners 
of  the  basin,  giving  rise  to  the  main  stream  and  its 
princi[)al  tributary  respectively.  The  highlands  in  the 
south-west,  together  with  those  of  Futa  Jallon,  whence 
spring  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  rise  to  a  height  of  4000 
to  5000  feet.  Those  to  the  south-east  are  still  higher,  but 
belong  properly  rather  to  the  high  plateau  of  Central  Africa 
than  to  the  Sudan.  The  southern  limit  of  the  Niger  basin, 
formerly  supposed  to  consist  of  a  well-detined  range  which 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  has  been  found 
to  consist  of  a  stri])  of  i)lateau,  with  a  steep  escari>ment 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  with  some  isolated  peaks 
rising  above  the  general  level.  The  water-parting  between 
the  streams  flowing  north  and  south  is  a  curved  line 
following  the  highest  crest  of  the  plateau.  In  the  centre 
of  the  l)asin  the  only  mountains  deserving  of  mention  are 
those  of  Hombori,  a  group  of  fantastically  sliai)ed  peaks 
resembling  columns  and  castle  walls.  The  main  stream  of 
the  Niy;er  rises  in  the  forest-clad  hills  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  basin,  only  1  10  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
flows  north-east,  or  exactly  away  from  the  sea,  for  over 
1000  miles,  during  the  latter  i)art  of  which  it  traverses  a 
region  of  swampy  lakes  and  backwaters,  of  which  Lake 
l)el)U  is  the  chief.  Then  bending  round  east  and  south- 
east, it  describes  avast  semicircular  curve,  and  after  receiving 
its  great  eastern  tributary,  the  Jknuo,  enters  the  sea  near 
the  head  of  tlu;  Gnlf  of  Guinea  by  a  large  swampy  delta, 
in  which  it  becomes  split  u[)  into  a  number  of  branches. 
Except  the  Hcnuc  it  receives  few  tributaries.  Most  flow 
from  the  southern  plateau,  but  some  also  fiom  the  east,  of 

•  'I'lif  iKiiiui  Ni^iT  is  not  known  to  tiir  nntivos,  Imt  has  been  borrowiMl 
from  lilt'  tincifnt  writers.  In  tlic  country  itsoll'  tlic  niiinos  usimI  most 
ricfincntly  urc  .lolil>;\  lor  the  ui»|)cr,  juul  Kwani  for  the  lowor  part  of 
jlif  rjviT, 
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wliicli  the  rliief  is  that  flowing  past  tlio  city  of  Sokoto. 
To  the  iiortli  the  desert  approaches  close  to  the  main  stream 
at  its  northern  bend,  and  the  limits  of  the  basin  are  ill 
defined.  The  average  volume  of  water  brought  down  by 
the  Niger  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Congo  among 
African  rivers,  but  in  its  length  and  the  size  of  its  basin 
it  falls  short  of  the  Nile.  Jioth  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Niger  are  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles,  but  the  river 
is  broken  by  rapids  in  the  centre  of  its  course. 

The  basin  of  Lake  Chad  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
higher  ground,  so  tliat  none  of  its  water  ever  reaches  the 
sea.  Lake  Chad,  into  which  the  various  streams  cojiverge, 
is  not  quite  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin,  for  a  greater  de- 
pression—  that  of  Bodele  —  exists  to  the  north-east,  into 
which  some  of  the  surplus  water  finds  its  way  in  unusually 
wet  seasons  by  the  channel  of  the  ]^ahr-el-Gliazal,  which, 
however,  is,  as  a  rule,  dry,  falling  as  it  does  within  the  limits 
of  the  arid  region  of  the  Sahara.  Lake  Chad  is  a  shallow, 
swampy  lake,  its  shores  fringed  with  reeds,  studded  with 
islands,  and  varying  immensely  in  size  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  shrinking  in  the  dry  season  to  less  than 
half  its  full  extent.  Its  main  feeder  is  the  Shari,  which, 
with  its  various  brandies,  drains  the  country  on  the  south 
and  east,  its  main  tributaries  rising  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Central  African  plateau.  The  only  other  feeder  of 
Lake  Chad  is  the  Waube,  which  drains  the  country  on  the 
west,  and  brings  down  a  considerable  amount  of  water  in 
the  rains,  though  in  the  dry  season  it  shrinks  to  a  small 
size. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — In  this  zone  the  climate 
and  the  character  of  the  country  vary  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  Sahara,  the  rainfall  increasing  and  the 
soil  becoming  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated  the  farther 
it  is  from  the  sandy  desert.  On  the  northern  borders  sand- 
dunes  occur.  Farther  south  bare  or  grassy  stretches, 
traversed  by  granite  ridges  and  sprinkled  with  acacias, 
tamarinds,  dum  i)alms,  etc.,  alternate  with  cultivated  areas 
or  patches  of  wood  in  moister  spots.  More  extensive 
forests  occur  near  the  southern  borders.  The  corn  most 
cultivated  is  durra  or  Sorghum  (a  grain  somewhat  resem- 
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bling  millet),  which,  though  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
is  jpciT  excellenct  the  corn  of  Africa.  Cotton  is  also  much 
grown,  together  with  beans,  rice,  indigo,  and  various 
vegetables.  The  wild  animals  include  most  of  the  forms 
found  generally  in  the  savannah  regions  of  Africa  (elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  lion,  leopard,  antelope, 
etc.).  The  giraffe  is  not  found  in  the  western  parts.  On 
the  southern  borders  the  fauna  becomes  more  like  that  of 
the  coast-lands,  including,  e.g.  the  chimpanzee. 

The  Coast-lands. — The  coast-lands,  to  which  the  name 
Upper  Guinea  is  often  given,  are  distinguished  from  the 
interior  regions  principally  by  the  lower  elevation  and 
greater  humidity,  which  in  turn  act  on  the  vegetable  and 
animal    productions.     They  show  many   resemblances   to 
the  more  southerly  parts  of  West  Africa,  including  the 
Congo  basin.     They  occupy  the  interval  of  varying  width 
between  the  escarpment  of  the  interior  plateau  and  the 
sea,  in  which  the  ground,  as  a  rule,  rises  very  gradually  by 
one  or  more  stei)s  of  slight  elevation.     A  distinction  may 
be  drawn  between  the  coasts  facing  westwards  or  south- 
westwards   and    those   facing   southwards,    Cape    Palmaa 
forming  the  point  of  separation  between  the  two.     East 
of  this  cape  the  shore  is  more  sheltered  from  the  Atlantic 
gales,  whicli  blow  with  full  violence  on  the  coast  between 
Cape  Talmas  and  the  Senegal.     Again,  cast  of  this  point 
the  coast  is  marked  by  the  i)resencc  of  a  system  of  higoons, 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  satid  or  nuul, 
wliich  are  wanting  to  the  west.     The  combined   inHuence 
of  the  eastward-tlowing  (Juinoa  current  and   the  ceaseless 
surf  of  the  Atlantic  pihs  up  the  sand,  damming  back  the 
coast  streams,  which  become  choked  with  growths  of  man- 
groves, pai)yrus,  and  reeds,  and  lose  the  ])ower  of  clearing 
out  a  channel  to  the  sea.      Thus  the  old  coast-line  becomes 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  low  swampy  country, 
in  wliicli  not  a  single  elevation   is  to  be  seen  from  a  ship's 
deck.      Tiiis  fonnivtion  occurs  chiefly  in  the  incurves  of  the 
coast,  (\spe('ially  in  the  Might  of    iW'nin,  west  of   the   Niger 
drlta,  the   more   projecting  pi\rts  bt>ing  higher  and   firmer 
ground.      As   we   a<lvanee    into   ilie   interior    the    swunipy 
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zone  is  succeeded  by  a  /one  of  forest,  wliich  gives  place  to 
more  open  country,  broken  by  granite  and  other  rocks, 
wluMi  tlie  plateau  escarpment  is  reached. 

i  )ilieront  parts  of  the  coast  have  been  known — since  the 
first  oi)ening  up  of  trade  by  European  nations — by  names 
derived  from  the  various  products  for  which  they  were 
noted.     These  are  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coast,  west  of  Cape 
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Fig.  14.— Lagoon,  with  Mangroves. 
(Photograph  by  Rev.  J.  T.  F.  Halligey.) 


Palmas ;  the  Ivory  Coast,  occupying  the  incurve  between 
Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Three  Points ;  the  Gold  Coast, 
l)etween  Cape  Three  Points  and  the  Volta,  and  the  Slave 
Coast,  east  of  that  river.  These  divisions  correspond  in 
some  degree  to  natural  subdivisions  of  the  coast.  Thus 
the  Ivory  and  Slave  Coasts  are  fringed  with  lagoons,  while 
the  Gold  Coast  is  mostly  composed  of  steep  wooded  cliffs. 
Rivers. — The  rivers  of  this  region  have  mostly  short 
courses  rising  in  the  plateau  escarpment  and  flowing  direct 
to  the  sea.  Those  towards  the  north-west  have  mostly 
broad  estuaries  cpiite  out  of  pi-oportion  to  their  length 
or  l»ody  of  water.     Such  are  the  Casamanza,  Geba,  Kio 
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Grande,  and  Scarcies.  Tlie  rivers  of  the  Slave  Coast  and 
Bight  of  Benin  have  also  short  courses,  but  the  Yolta,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Akba  (Komoe)  and  Bandama,  on 
the  Ivory  Coast,  have  been  found  by  recent  explorations 
to  have  their  sources  far  north  on  the  uplands  of  the 
interior.  The  Volta  is  the  principal  river  of  the  whole 
coast  (excepting,  of  course,  the  Niger),  its  basin  extending 
beyond  12°  north  latitude 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — In  these  respects  Upper 
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(I'li()tof,'ni|>li  by  Uev.  J.  T.  V.  Iliillij^ey.) 

Guinea  forms  part  of  the  same  natural  region  as  the  Congo 
basin  and  adjacent  coasts,  much  of  the  surface  being 
clothed  with  forest,  the  growth  of  which  is  favoured  by 
the  moist  and  e(|uable  climate,  deadly  as  it  is  to  white 
men.  The  characteristic  tree  is  the  oil  palm,  whoso  fruit 
supplies  j)alm  oil,  an  important  article  of  export.  Tht> 
iri(li;inil>lier  creeper  is  another  important  plant,  growing 
wild  ill  the  forests.  Quite  close  to  the  sea  the  fjiii  jialm 
and  coco  nut  palm  also  grow.  The  surtaee,  on  the  whole, 
is   uiisiiitabh)  lor  cattle-rearing,  but   in  clearer  di.slriets  of 
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the  fovi'st-zoiio  cultivation  of  sucli  tropical  products  as 
cotton,  iiuli<ijo,  tol)acco,  cassava,  yams,  iiiai/c,  rice,  etc.,  is 
carried  on.  Tlic  lar,ij;er  wild  animals  are  scarce,  but  in 
addition  to  the  chim})anzee  there  are  several  small  forest- 
loving  animals  not  found  in  the  savannahs. 


2.  Inhabitants  of  the  Sudan 

The  Sudan,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  special  home  of 
the  typical  Negroes,  who  are  marked  by  projecting  jaws, 
broad,  flattened  noses,  and  thick  lips.  They  are  found 
unmixed,  however,  only  in  the  coast-lands  of  Guinea,  being 
mingled  in  the  plateau  zone  with  peoples  apparently 
related  to  the  Hanntes  of  North  Africa,  and  derived  from 
a  mixture  of  these  with  the  true  Negroes.  As  regards  the 
people,  therefore,  no  less  than  the  natural  features,  the 
Sudan  falls  naturally  into  two  main  divisions,  the  varying 
nature  of  the  country  having,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  bring- 
about  the  differences  in  the  races. 

The  mixed  races  found  on  the  open  plateaux  of  the 
interior  are  hardy  and  energetic,  much  given  to  trade, 
agriculture,  and  cattle-rearing,  and  contrast  strongly  with 
the  generally  passive  and  superstitious  natives  of  the 
forest-clad  lowlands.  Thus  the  interior  lands,  from  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Northern  races,  have  long 
been  the  home  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  the 
coast-lands,  even  the  Negroes  having  to  a  large  extent 
adopted  the  religion — and  with  it  a  certain  capacity  for 
political  organisation — of  the  invaders  from  the  north. 
The  most  important  of  these-  mixed  races  are  the  Fulbe  or 
Fellata,  who,  originally  cattle-rearers  in  the  Futa  Jallon 
highlands,  have  now  almost  everywhere  become  the  masters 
of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Hausas,  a  race  of 
born  traders  dwelling  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad. 

Other  races  of  the  plateau  are  more  like  the  Negro 
in  type.  The  Wolofs,  intensely  black,  dwell  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  The  jSIandingos,  who  formerly 
founded  the  powerful  empire  of  Melli,  are  widely  spread 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  plateau,  especially  near 
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the  Upper  Niger.  They  are  now  mostly  subject  to  the 
Fulbe.  The  Songhay,  likewise  historically  important, 
dwell  on  the  Middle  Niger,  east  of  Timbuktu,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara.  The  Kanuri,  in  the  Lake  Chad 
basin,  are  also  of  Negro-Hamitic  type.  Within  the  bend 
of  the  Niger  the  Negro  states  of  Mossi  (inhabited  by  the  Mo 
or  Mohr — capital  Wagadugu)  and  Borgu  (inhabited  by 
the  Bariba — capital  Nikki)  have  so  far  maintained  their 
independence,  apart  from  northern  influences,  and,  accord- 
ing to  ]\[onteil,  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  has  been 
attained  in  Mossi.  The  Gurunga,  on  the  Upper  Volta,  are 
likewise  Negroes  and  pagans. 

The  pure  Negroes,  inhabiting  the  coast -lands,  are 
split  up  into  a  variety  of  tribes  speaking  different  languages. 
Among  those  speaking  the  "  Chi  "  and  "  Ewe  "  languages 
resi)ectively,  the  states  of  Ashanti  and  Dahome  arose, 
which  have  only  lately  fallen  under  European  influence. 
They  have  been  the  home  of  debasing  superstitions,  and 
human  sacrifices  have  been  a  regular  institution  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  Yorubas  are,  however,  a  superior 
race,  possibly  owing  to  the  more  favourable  nature  of  their 
country,  which  extends  over  the  comparatively  open  plains 
west  of  the  Lower  Niger.  With  Ilorin  as  a  capital  they 
once  formed  a  powerful  emi)ire. 

The  Kru,  who  inhabit  the  coast  near  Cape  Talmas,  are 
of  Mandingaii  stock,  and  are  a  }K)werful  and  energetic 
race,  largely  emph)yed  as  labourers  ("  Kru-boys  ")  along 
the  coast  and  for  the  crews  of  European  trading  vessels. 

Occupations.  Trade. — As  a  general  rule  the  Negro 
iiiliabilaiits  of  the  coast-lands  are  agriculturalists,  growing 
the  banana  in  large  (piantities,  besides  corn,  while  in  the 
interior  both  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  practiseii. 
The  dominant  Eulbe  are  herdsmen,  and  outside  their 
domain  it  is  usually  Arabs,  or  those  nearest  akin  to  them, 
who  are  engaged  in  this  way,  while  the  negroid  j)eo|>les 
are  (cultivators  and  traders,  'I'he  llausas  are  the  great 
trading  people  of  the  Sudan,  and  their  language  is  the 
general  medium  of  intercourse  from  the  Senegal  to  the 
Shari,  as  well  as  in  ])urtH  of  the  Saliara.  They  are  also 
largely  recruited  as  police  by  the  European  powers  on  the 
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Gulf  of  Guiuua.  In  the  Negro  zone  tlie  Yorulms  are 
active  traders.  'I'lic  jn-incipal  long-establislied  trade  routes 
>vitliin  the  Sudan  ))iis.s  from  east  to  west,  connecting  tlie 
various  countries  in  tlie  [)lateau  zone,  instead  of  from  north 
to  south.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  difticulty  of  travelling 
through  the  forest  zone,  the  rivers  heing  often  the  only 
feasible  n)utes,  and  few  of  these  are  really  important  higli- 
^vays.  Even  the  Niger  is  only  now  becoming,  in  European 
hands,  an  important  way  of  approach  to  the  interior,  as 
its  swampy  forest-clad  delta  long  hindered  its  use.  The 
irreat  native  tradiuii;  centres  lie  either  near  the  border  of  the 
Sahara  at  the  termini  of  the  desert  routes,  or  near  the 
southern  edge  of  the  plateau,  just  outside  the  forest  zone  of 
the  coast.  The  latter  group  is  represented  by  such  places 
as  Kong  and  Bontuku  in  the  Mandingan  region,  Salaga  and 
Yendi  in  the  Volta  l)asin,  and  Ilorin,  the  old  Yoruba  capital. 
These,  thongh  not  far  removed  from  the  coast,  have  hitherto 
been  in  closer  relation  with  the  countries  of  the  plateau  ;  but 
now  that  European  activity  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is 
increasing,  they  are  likely  to  find  an  outlet  rather  in  that 
direction. 

3.   Native  States 

Altliou!i:h  almost  all  the  native  states  of  the  Sudan  fall 
within  the  spheres  of  one  or  other  of  the  Euro[)ean  Powers, 
their  internal  administration  still  remains  under  the  native 
rulers,  so  that  they  may  be  briefly  spoken  of  before  we 
consider  the  Eui'opean  possessions. 

Sokoto  and  Dependencies. — Solcoto,  occupying  a 
great  part  of  the  space  between  the  Niger  and  Lake 
Chad,  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  Fulbe  kingdom, 
established  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  domain 
of  the  Kansas,  who  now  form  the  subject  po[)ulation. 
After  the  death  of  the  Fulah  leader,  Othman,  the  western 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  formed  into  the  inde})endent 
state  of  Massina  on  the  Upper  Niger,  while  Gando,  on 
the  Middle  Niger,  remained  subordinate,  but  under  a 
dilierent  ruler.  The  city  of  Sokoto  has  been  replaced 
as   the  capital  by  Wurnu,  twenty  miles   higher   up  the 
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river  of  Sokoto.  Many  of  the  Hausa  towns  are 
almost  independent  of  the  central  authority,  only  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute.  Kano,  south-east  of  Sokoto,  is 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  central  Sudan,  being  the 
terminus  of  one  of  the  principal  routes  across  the  Sahara. 
It  manufactures  blue  cotton  cloth  (exported  to  many  parts 
of   the  Sahara  and   Sudan)   and   leather  goods,   and    its 


Fio.  10.  -Kami.     (AfU'r  Ikuth.) 

wares  iiichide  l)osi(les,  gold  dust,  ivory,  slaves,  salt,  natron, 
eurtlieiiware,  and  many  other  coiuinodities.  At  the  season 
when  the  caravans  arrive  Iroiii  distant  parts  its  streets  are 
thiongrd  with  nKM-chaiits,and  pri'seiit  a  lively  spectacle.  The 
jMJpiihitioii  at  thes(;  tinies  reaches  a  total  of  ()(),(){)0.  Other 
iiii|>(>rtant  centres  ani  Katsma,  north -wi'st  of  Kano,  whi(  h 
itoiK-n  rividled  ;is  a  trade  centre  ;  Zaria,  south-wi\st  i>f  Kano; 
and  ^'akoba  (said  to  be  even  largir  than  Kano),  (Jond)e, 
Mini,  and  Kelli,  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  state  of  Gando  strctclics  along  the  Middle  Niger, 
and  is  su[i[)osc(l  to  exercise  some  autliority  over  the 
district  of  (Jnrma,  west  of  tlic  Niger  towards  the  iiortli, 
and  that  of  Niipe,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  above  its 
continence  ^vith  the  Benue. 

A(l(n/i((fi'((^  occn]:)ying  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Benue, 
and  stretching  over  parts  of  the  plateau  to  the  south,  is 
also  nominally  dependent  on  Sokoto.  Its  surface  is  very 
broken,  and  it  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  minor  states, 
some  in  the  hands  of  the  Fulbe  invaders,  some  still  Negro. 
The  chief  town  and  centre  of  trade  is  Yola,  on  the  Benue, 
and  (iarua,  higher  up  the  stream,  is  also  important.  Slaves, 
obtained  by  raids  to  the  south,  have  long  been  exported, 
and  nuicli  ivory  is  collected  from  the  regions  south  and 
east  by  the  Hausas,  who  here,  too,  have  the  chief  trade 
and  industries  in  their  hands. 

Bornu,  inhabited  principally  by  the  Kanuri,  a  Negroid 
people,  unattractive  both  in  feature  and  mental  character- 
istics, dates  back  as  a  kingdom  as  far  as  the  ninth  century 
A.D.,  when  the  ^Mohammedan  religion  was  already  intro- 
duced. The  Fulbe  have  not  obtained  the  upper  hand 
there.  The  capital,  Kuka,  a  walled  town  of  60,000 
inhabitants,  has  long  been  an  important  trade- centre 
as  terminus  of  the  ])ilma  route  across  the  Sahara,  but 
l»oth  this  trade  and  the  kingdom  have  lately  declined, 
and  the  country  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of 
the  chief  Babah,  who  was  formerly  a  slave  in  the 
Kgyi»tian  Sudan.  The  country  shows  some  degree  of 
barbaric  civilisation,  an  army  of  30,000  men  having 
been  kept  up  by  the  Sultan.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
produces  abundant  crops.  The  Bornu  breed  of  horses 
is  also  famous.  Slaves,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers  have 
been  hitherto  the  principal  exports,  and  cottons  and  other 
European  goods,  sugar,  etc.,  have  been  imported  by  way 
of  the  desert.  A  profitable  trade  might,  no  doubt,  be 
opened  with  the  Lower  Niger. 

Baghirmi  occupies  the  plains  watered  by  the  Lower 
Shari  and  its  tributaries.  Its  importance  has  declined  of 
late,  as  it  has  fallen  largely  under  the  influence  of  Wadai. 
Quite  recently  it  has  been  overrun  by  the  armed  bands  of 
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the  ex-slave  Rabah.  The  population  (estimated  at  a  little 
over  1,000,000)  is  pure  Negro  to  the  south,  but  much  mixed 
to  the  north.  The  dominant  race  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Sennar,  on  the  Nile,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  present  capital,  Masenya,  was  founded.  Millet  and 
Sorghum,  cotton  and  indigo,  are  grown,  and  cattle  are 
reared  ])rincipally  by  the  Shua,  an  Arab  tribe. 

Wadai,  lying  east  of  Lake  Chad,  and  including  the 
mountainous  district  of  Borku,  in  the  Sahara,  and  Dar 
Runga,  in  the  south,  is  the  only  state  of  the  Sudan  not 
yet  included  in  any  European  sphere.  During  the  reign  of 
Sheikh  Ali,  father  of  the  present  king,  it  much  increased 
in  importance,  and  in  1871  Baghirmi  was  conquered  for 
the  second  time  in  the  century.  Kanem,  a  pastoral  district 
north-east  of  Lake  Chad,  formerly  itself  an  important  state, 
has  long  been  disputed  ground  between  Bornu  and  AVadai. 
The  Mabas,  a  Negro  race  professing  the  ^Mohammedan 
religion,  are  the  rulers  in  Wadai,  but  many  Fulbe  and 
Arabs  have  come  into  the  country  and  introduced  their 
dress  and  customs.  The  capital  is  Abeshe,  which  in  18G3 
took  the  place  of  Wara,  now  in  ruins.  The  population 
(about  2,500,000)  is  sparse,  and  the  i)eople  are  uncultured 
and  exclusive.  The  soil  is  generally  poor,  but  many  cattle 
are  reared.  Ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  exported  vid 
the  Kufra  oasis  to  the  ^lediterranean  coast,  another  route 
leading  to  the  Nile  being  closed  by  the  ^lahdi's  rebellion. 

Liberia,  occupying'  about  400  miles  of  the  Guinea 
coast,  mostly  west  of  Cape  Talmas,  has  already  been 
albided  to  (p.  52).  Its  capital  is  Monrovia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Paul  Uiver.  Cotfee,  of  a  variety  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  country,  is  an  important  product. 
Most  of  the  trade  is  with  (Jreat  Britain. 


1.    /In'h.</i  /'os.sr.mows 

As  most  of  llic  Miii()|»('an  possessions  in  the  Western 
Sudan  originated  in  tiir  possession  of  trading  stations  on 
tile  coast,  wiiich  repeatedly  changed  hands,  and  for  many 
year.**  vvero  not  accom[ianied  by  any  territorial  acquisitions, 
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they  arc  imicli  s}>lit  u\)  and  interininglecl.  Tims  tlic  l>ritish 
colonies  and  lu'otectorates  occupy  four  separate  i)arts  of 
tlie  coast,  forming  six  separate  administrative  areas.  We 
Avili  take  tliese  in  order  from  west  to  east. 

The  Gambia. — As  early  as  1G18  a  fort  was  erected 
on  the  (Jaml)ia  by  an  English  trading  com})any.  After 
the  abolition  of  slavery  the  settlement  was  abandoned,  and 
only  renewed  (at  Bathurst)  in  1816  by  traders  forced  to 
leave  the  Senegal  when  that  river  was  given  up  to  the 
French.  After  being  variously  connected  with  other 
colonies,  the  Gambia  was  finally  made  a  separate  Crown 
colony  in  1888.  The  accessibility  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  large  vessels,  and  its  navigability  for  257  miles  to 
the  IJarrakunda  Fall,  gives  the  settlement  some  natural  ad- 
vantages, yet  its  trade  remains  unimportant  and  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Their  territory  completely  sur- 
rounds the  colony,  which  is  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
below  the  rapid.  Ground  nuts  exported  to  Marseilles 
form  the  only  important  product.  Bathurst  has  a  popu- 
lation of  6000,  and  the  whole  colony  a  little  over  14,000. 

Sierra  Leone,  though  often  before  visited  by  British 
sailors,  tirst  became  British  territory  as  a  settlement  of 
freed  slaves  in  1787.  In  1791-92  a  trading  company  was 
formed  and  the  numbers  of  settlers  were  increased,  the 
colony  taking  the  name  of  Freetown.  The  colony  was 
taken  over  by  the  Crown  in  1807,  and  in  subsequent  years 
its  nundjers  were  largely  recruited  from  slaves  liberated 
]»y  British  vessels.  Other  West  African  colonies  have  from 
time  to  time  been  attached  to  it.  Like  the  Gambia,  it  is 
now  shut  in  towards  the  interior  by  the  French  jDOSsessions, 
with  which  its  frontier  has  been  laid  down  by  recent  agree- 
ments. Near  the  coast  the  boundary  line  runs  between 
the  Scarcies  and  Melakori  rivers,  but  the  Los  Islands, 
a  little  to  the  north,  are  British.  On  the  south  the  ^lanna 
Kiver  divides  Sierra  Leone  from  Liberia.  The  Sierra  Leone 
peninsula,  on  which  Freetown  stands,  is  formed  by  a  range 
of  volcanic  mountains.  It  shelters  the  estuary  of  the 
river  of  Sierra  Leone,  so  that  this  forms  the  best  harbour 
on  the  coast,  and  one  which  has  a  special  im})()rtance  as 
the  half-way  point  between  England  and  the  Cape. 
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A  trade  route  of  some  importance  leads  into  the  interior, 
and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  improve  the  communi- 
cations by  means  of  a  railway.  Yet  the  French  territory 
will,  it  is  feared,  absorb  the  more  distant  trade. 

The  chief  exports  are  the  produce  of  the  forest  zone, 
and  include  palm  oil  and  kernels,  kola  nuts,  rubber,  gum- 
co[)al,  etc.  Cotton  goods  are  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  trade  and  revenue  are  increasing,  but 
British  influence  has  penetrated  but  a  little  Avay  into  the 
interior,  and  the  coast  tribes  still  act  as  middlemen  in 
trade.  The  climate  is  notoriously  unhealthy  and  the 
European  residents  hardly  exceed  200. 

The  Gold  Coast  was  the  site  of  the  earliest  trading 
stations  of  European  nations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
Ikitish  rule  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  coast  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles  by  the  cession  from  time  to  time  of 
those  belonging  to  other  Powders.  The  earliest  l)ritish 
settlement  was  made  in  1618.  Although  British  authority 
lias  been  extended  inland  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  since  tlie  military  operations  of  1896  definitely 
embraces  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti,  the  actual  settlements 
are  still  confined  to  the  coast,  where,  after  passing  from 
tlie  hands  of  a  com^jany  to  the  Crown  and  back  again, 
they  now  form  a  Crown  colony.  The  [)rincipal  towns  are 
Cape  Coast  (Cabo  Corso)  Castle  (10,000),  which,  after 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  ]>assed  to  the 
iMiglish  in  1665,  and  Accra  (20,000),  which  has  of  late 
years  taken  the  place  of  Capo  Coast  as  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  Other  settlements  are  Axim  and  Klmina,  west, 
and  Addah  and  (^uittah,  east,  of  Cape  Coast  (Vistle.  There 
is  not  one  good  harbour  on  the  coast,  a  fact  which  has 
been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  trade,  and  the 
only  good  road  into  the  interior  is  that  starting  from  i\\\)0 
CV)ast  in  the  direction  of  Kumasi,  capital  of  Ashanti.  British 
iiiduence  is  not,  as  yet,  acknowledged  by  France  farther 
than  i)""  N.,  so  that  trade  with  the  far  interior  may  be 
limited,  as  in  the  case  of  Sierra  lA'one,  but  the  coast  strip 
hero  is  unusually  rich  both  in  vegetable  and  mineral 
])roducts,  and  the  diversity  of  the  surface  is  anotlier 
advantage.     The  abundance  of  gold  (mostly  in  the  form 
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of  gold  (Inst)  lias  given  the  roast  its  name,  and  an 
increasing  amount  is  exported,  but  in  value  ])alm  oil  and 
rubber  take  the  first  jilace.  ^luch  valuable  timber  is  also 
produced.  Besides  cotton  goods,  a  large  amount  of  rum 
is  imported,  despite  the  protests  of  })liilanthropists. 

Lagos  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  its  native  king 
in   ISGl,  and  its  territory  was  enlarged  in   1885  by  the 


1m<;.  1,. — (   \i>K  (,'OA.ST  Castm:. 
(Photograpli  by  Rev.  J.  T.  F.  Halligey.) 

inclusion  of  the  ^lahin  district  adjoining  the  Niger  delta, 
a.s  far  as  5°  10'  E.  As  the  chief  outlet  for  the  Yoruba 
countries,  it  had  acquired  some  importance  in  the  days  of 
tlie  slave  trade,  and  since  coming  into  British  hands 
legitimate  trade  has  made  great  strides,  being  now 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  Gold  Coast. 
The  actual  1  British  territory  does  not  extend  more  than  30 
miles  from  the  coast,  but  by  treaties  with  the  Yorubas  in 
lSl)l-9.')  the  whole  of  their  country  is  virtually  under 
liritish  protection,  and  the  limitations  })laced  on  trade  by 
their  desire  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands  have  been  at 
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last  removed.  The  Yorubas  are  grouped  into  a  number  of 
large  cities,  walled  as  a  protection  from  slave-raiders. 
Among  the  largest  are  Abeokuta  (100,000?),  Ibadan 
(150,000),  and  Oyo  (about  70,000).  Lagos  (75,000) 
stands  on  an  island,  forming  part  of  the  belt  of  sand  separ- 
ating the  coast  lagoons  from  the  sea.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  trade  is  that  in  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels. 

Niger  Coast  Protectorate.— The  Niger  delta  and 
adjoining  districts  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Eio  del  Hey 
were  first  definitely  placed  under  British  protection  in 
1884,  although  British  traders  had  long  been  active  on 
the  various  streams  known  as  the  "  Oil  Rivers."  This 
district  has  remained  sejiarate  from  the  territories  of  the 
Iloyal  Niger  Company  (to  which,  however,  the  country  on 
each  side  of  the  Nun  branch  of  the  Niger  has  been  assigned), 
and  in  1891  was  placed  under  an  imperial  administrator. 
The  trade,  chiefly  in  palm  oil,  and  with  it  the  revenue,  has 
largely  increased  since  that  year. 

The  Niger  Company's  territories  include  all  the 
lands  on  the  lower  river  not  included  in  the  ju'otectorate, 
and  stretch  up  to  the  Lagos  frontier  on  the  west,  and  the 
(;!erman  territory  of  Cameroons  on  the  east.  Treaties 
have  also  been  made  with  the  rulers  of  Sokoto,  CJando, 
liorgu,  and  Yola,  securing  the  influence  of  the  C^omi)any  in 
their  territories,  while  by  agreements  with  France  and 
Ucrmany  the  greater  part  of  P)ornu,  in  addition,  has  been 
recognised  as  within  the  J>ritish  sphere.  The  northern 
l)Oundaries,  however,  still  recpiire  ])re('ise  definition.  Some 
account  lias  been  given  of  the  foiinding  of  the  Comj)any 
at  ]).  r)7.  During  its  operations  a  complete  administrativi' 
system  with  courts  of  justice  has  been  introduced,  and  a 
military  force,  chiefly  Kansas,  under  European  officers,  is 
maintained.  Trading  stations  have  been  founded  at 
various  points  on  the  river,  which,  with  its  tributary,  the 
l»t!nue,  aflbrds  a  good  navigable  route  into  tlio  Central 
Sndan  '  in  s])ite  of  the  disiidvantiigrs  of  the  bars  at  its 
mouths  and  the  nnheallliiness  of  the  low-lying  delta. 
When  this  is  left   behind  the  country  improves,  and  near 

'  Tim  N'\^vv  is  liist  lirokt'ii  hy  r;i|ii(ls  a  little  :ilu»v»'  IJaliha.  Tin- 
I'.ciiiir  is  I'lic  rrmii  nlistnnt  imi  Inr  a  Imij^'cr  distaiifc. 
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the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  bare  liills  rci)lace  tlie 
forests  of  the  Kiwlaiuls.  The  chief  settlements  are  Akasa, 
at  (lie  Nun  mouth  of  the  river ;  Asaba,  the  capital,  just 
ai)ove  the  delta,  with  tlie  mission-station,  Onitslia,  opposite  ; 
Lokoja,  op}>osite  the  ]>enue  confluence  ;  Egga,  on  the  south 
bank,  and  Habba,  on  the  north,  in  the  province  of  Nupe 
(subject  to  (iando) ;  and  Ibi  and  Yola,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  l^enue.  The  Niger  River  is  the  natural  outlet  for 
the  populous  states  of  the  Central  Sudan,  which,  with  their 
chief  centres,  have  been  already  described,  and  there  is 
every  probability  tliat  a  large  trade  will  in  time  spring  up. 
l^oth  on  the  Niger  and  in  the  other  West  African 
colonies,  missionaries  have  been  at  work  for  many  years, 
but  the  native  superstitions  are  very  hard  to  eradicate. 


5.   French  Possessions 

By  securing  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
Western  Sudan,  France  has  united  almost  all  her  posses- 
sions into  one  continuous  dominion,  which  bars  the 
advance  inland  of  the  British  and  other  colonies  on  the 
coasts.  Towards  the  north  this  vast  territory  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  French  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Sahara, 
and  is  thus  connected  through  it  with  Algeria.  The 
eastern  limits  are  not  completely  defined.  The  bulk  of 
the  French  territory  is  divided  officially  into  four  parts, 
sejjarate  as  regards  their  internal  affairs,  but  all  under  one 
(fOvernor-CJeneral.  The  territory  on  the  Slave  Coast  is  an 
independent  government. 

(1)  Senegal  embraces  all  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Senegal  and  (Jambia  rivers,  except  the  British  colony  of 
the  (Jambia,  which  it  surrounds  completely,  including  the 
basin  of  the  Casamanza  to  the  south.  It  is  the  oldest 
French  possession  in  West  Africa,  and  has  served  as  the  base 
whence  an  advance  has  been  made  iidand.  The  French 
began  to  search  for  a  way  towards  Timbuktu  as  early  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  during  which  St.  Louis  was 
foundi'd  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
esi»e<iiilly  after  1880,  that  any  great  advance  was  made. 
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Since  then  military  cam})aigns  have  been  carried  out,  by 
whicli  the  j^towerful  Mohammedan  chiefs,  Ahmadu  and 
Samory,  have  been  overcome  ;  and  finally,  in  1894, 
Timbuktu  itself  was  occupied.  St.  Louis,  the  capital 
(20,000),  is  placed  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal.  Owing  to  the  shifting  bar  of  the  river  it  can 
never  become  an  important  port.  It  is  joined  by  a  railway 
with  Dakar,  which  lies  in  a  sheltered  bay  south  of  Cape 
Verde,  and  has  many  advantages  as  a  port ;  yet  its  trade 
increases  but  slowly.  Another  port  is  Rufisque,  on  the 
same  bay,  in  which  also  lies  the  islet  of  Goree,  strongly 
fortified.  The  principal  exports  are  ground  nuts  and 
other  vegetable  products,  including  rubber,  gums,  and 
some  timber.  The  total  value,  three-fourths  of  which 
go  to  France,  is  lower  than  that  from  the  single  British 
colony  of  Lagos. 

(2)  French  Sudan  includes  the  whole  region  of  the 
Upper  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Niger  rivers,  with  an  in- 
definite extension  down  the  Niger  past  Timbuktu.  The 
administrative  centre  is  Kayes,  on  the  Senegal.  Other 
important  posts  are  lUmako,  wliere  the  route  from  the 
Senegal  strikes  the  Niger ;  Segu,  lower  down  the  Niger, 
lately  Ahmadu's  cai)ital ;  Jenne,  still  lower,  formerly 
ca[)ital  of  Massina  ;  and  finally  Timbuktu,  a  few  miles 
nortli  of  the  Niger,  but  connected  at  high  water  ))y  a 
winding  channel  with  its  port,  Kabara.  The  position  of 
Timbuktu,  on  the  margin  of  the  desert,  just  where  the 
Niger  has  almost  reached  its  most  northerly  point,  makes 
it  a  great  centre  of  exchange  for  the  products  of  the  north 
and  south,  and  two  desert  routes  converge  on  it  from  the 
nortli  ;  but  it  lias  much  declined  from  its  former  im- 
portance. The  state  of  Massina,  which  once  included 
Timbuktu,  is  held  by  a  native  ruler  under  French  protec- 
tion. Its  capital  is  now  Uandiagara,  south  of  the  Niger. 
In  the  south-west  and  south  the  French  are  now  supremo 
in  tlie  highlands  of  Futa  .Tallo!i,  in  Samory's  former 
kingdom  (Wassulu),  with  its  capital  IJissandugu,  and  in 
the  important  trade  centre  of  Kong,  farther  east. 

Not  much  has  l)een  done  to  devt-Ioj)  the  trade  of  the 
regions  occupied,  whicli  remain   undi  r  mHit.ny  rule      A 
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railway,  starting  from  Kaycs  on  the  Senegal,  was  begun 
with  tlie  intention  of  connecting  that  river  witli  the 
Niger,  l)nt  it  has  not  advanced  beyond  Ikfulabe,  on  the 
Upper  Senegal.  A  telegraph  line  has,  however,  been 
continued  to  the  Niger. 

(3)  French  Guinea,  or  Rivieres  du  Sud,  united  to 
Senegal  until  1890,  includes  the  coast  between  Portuguese 
Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  borders  on  Futa  Jallon 
inland.  It  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  resides 
at  Konakri,  on  a  small  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Dubreka  Kiver.  Other  posts  are  Boke  and  Victoria,  on 
the  Nunez  River ;  Boffa,  on  the  Pongo ;  and  Benti  and 
^felakori,  on  the  IMelakori  lliver. 

(4)  The  Ivory  Coast  lies  between  Liberia  and  the 
Ih-itish  Gold  Coast.  The  capital.  Grand  Bassam,  is 
situated,  like  Lagos,  on  the  narrow  belt  of  sand  which 
separates  the  coast  lagoons  from  the  sea.  It  was  first 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1842,  but  has  come  into 
imi)ortance  only  since  Captain  Binger's  journey  of  1891-92, 
which  showed  that  the  rivers  of  this  district  come  from 
farther  inland  than  had  been  supposed,  the  Komoe  and 
Ikndama  supplying  routes  through  the  forest  belt  towards 
the  important  town  of  Kong. 

Dahome, — 'J'he  French,  English,  and  Dutch  all  had 
forts  at  Why  da,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  days  of  the  slave  trade,  but  no  permanent 
acquisition  was  made  until  in  1884-85  France  took 
possession  of  the  posts  of  Great  Popo  and  Porto  Novo. 
French  influence  has  lately  been  extended  inland  l)y  the 
conquest  of  the  Negro  kingdom  of  Dahome  (capital, 
Abome).     Palm  oil  and  some  gold  dust  are  exported. 


f).   OtJter  European  Possessions 

Portuguese  Guinea. — The  only  ]iart  of  the  former 
extensive  Portuguese  possessions  in  Guinea  which  is  re- 
tained at  the  present  day  is  a  small  section  of  the  coast 
iK'twcen  tlu^  French  provinces  of  Senegal  and  Pivieres  du 
Sud,  with  the  l>issag6s  islands   lying   off  the   mainland. 
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This  territory  stretches  only  about  150  miles  inland,  being 
completely  enclosed  by  the  French  Sudan.  The  coast  is 
broken  by  the  broad  estuaries  of  the  Cacheo,  Geba,  and  _ 

Rio  Grande.     Bissao,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  f 

Geba,  is  the  principal  station,  but  the  trade  is  insignificant. 
The  German  territory  of  Togoland  occupies  a  small 
part  of  the  Slave  Coast  between  the  Ikitish  Gold  Coast 
colony  and  the  French  districts  on  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
Togo,  which  gives  the  territory  its  name,  lies  on  the  land- 
ward side  of  the  coast  lagoon,  while  between  this  and  the 
sea  are  the  towns  of  Bagida  and  Little  Popo.  All  these 
were  annexed  in  1884,  and  much  has  been  done  since  to 
extend  German  influence  into  the  interior.  As  the 
boundary  with  the  Gold  Coast  is  formed  in  great  part  by 
the  course  of  the  Volta,  Togoland  widens  inland,  stretching 
behind  the  eastern  i)art  of  the  Gold  Coast  territory. 
North  of  about  8°  1  2'  N.  a  neutral  zone  has  been  formed 
between  the  two  colonies,  containing  the  trade  centres  of 
Salaga  and  Yendi.  On  the  more  or  less  healthy  uplands 
of  the  interior  of  Togohind  the  stations  of  Misahiihe  and 
I'isinarckburg  have  been  founded.  As  on  the  whole 
(luinea  Coast,  i)alm  oil  and  palm  kernels  are  the  principal 
exports. 


CHAPTErx   VIII 


THE   NILE   REGION 

1.  Physical  Features 

The  last  three  cliapters  have  had  to  do  with  three 
different  zones  of  country  (the  northern  coast -lands, 
the  desert,  and  the  Sudan),  differing  both  in  climate 
and  productions,  which  together  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  half  of  Africa.  But  so  far  we 
have  left  out  of  consideration  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
separate  regions,  which  are  bound  together,  as  it  were, 
into  a  whole  by  the  course  of  the  Nile,  Passing  through 
each  of  the  three  in  turn,  the  river  brings  them  into 
relation  with  each  other,  so  that  both  on  natural  and 
liistorical  grounds  the  Nile  region  may  be  treated  as  one. 
The  head-waters  of  the  Nile  lie  on  the  high  plateau  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  belong  to  a  region  distinct  in  many 
ways,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter.  They  are 
tlierefore  only  referred  to  here  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give 
a  connected  idea  of  the  Nile  system  as  a  whole.  The  rest 
of  the  Nile  valley,  which  forms  the  central  line  of  the 
Nile  region,  consists  of  a  shallow  troui-h  or  hollow  runniiifj; 
almost  due  north,  which  has  been  scooped  out  by  the  action 
of  running  water  in  the  North  African  plateau.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  highlands  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  but  on  the  west  the  desert  which  borders  the 
valley  during  its  second  half  has  only  a  moderate  height. 

The  Nile.     The  sources  of  the  principal  stream,  which 
were  ft»r  many  centuries  involved  in  mystery,  are  formed 
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by  three  lakes  lying  on  the  high  East  African  i)lateau, 
with  the  various  streams  wiiich  flow  into  them.  The 
Victoria  Nyanza,  to  the  east,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Africa, 
and  is  situated  on  the  equator,  at  an  altitude  of  3900 
feet.  It  is  a  vast,  nearly  circular,  basin,  200  miles 
across,  into  which  rivers  run  from  all  sides.  The  princijial 
stream  is  the  Kagera,  which  comes  from  the  south-west.  As 
a  rule  the  shores  of  the  lake  slope  gently,  or  at  the  most 
are  of  the  form  of  low  clifis.  About  the  middle  of  the 
northern  shore  the  Nile  (here  known  as  the  Somerset 
Nile)  leaves  the  lake,  falling  over  a  rocky  ledge  by  the 
liipon  Falls.  It  then  takes  a  north-west  course,  and 
rushes  down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  by  a  succession 
of  rapids,  which  end  in  the  picturesque  ]\rurchison  Falls 
(120  feet  high).  The  two  western  lakes  lie  north  and 
south  in  a  narrow  trough,  bounded  in  great  part  by  high 
and  steep  mountain  w^alls,  which  rise  in  the  interval 
between  them  into  a  range  of  snowy  summits  on  the  east. 
The  southern  of  the  two,  named  Albert  Edward,  lies  at  a 
height  of  3200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  very  irregular 
shape,  consisting  of  an  oval  basin  to  the  west  united  by  a 
narrow  channel  to  a  long  narrow  arm  running  north-east. 
7\t  the  western  end  of  the  north  shore  a  river  issues, 
known  finally  as  the  Scndiki,  which,  after  })assing  through 
dense  forests  and  receiving  copious  sui)plies  of  water  from 
the  snowy  j)eaks  of  lluwenzori,  flows  into  the  northern  lake, 
the  Albert  Nyan/a  (2300  feet),  across  a  bare,  level  i)lain, 
which  nuist  formerly  have  l)een  covered  by  its  waters, 
but  which  has  in  time  l>eon  raised  above  its  surface  by 
the  dej>osits  of  the  river.  The  Albert  Nyan/a  is  even  now 
shrinking  in  size,  and  on  the  west  side  a  flat  shore  stretclies 
along  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffs  l)y  which  it  is  bounded. 
Near  its  north  end  it  receivt^s  the  Somerset  Nile,  just  after 
it  has  ])re('ipitate(l  itself  down  the  IMurchison  Falls. 

The  united  stream  of  the  NiU^  1t>aves  the  Albert 
Nyanza  at  its  northern  poini,  and  is  again  broken  by 
rapids  for  some  disluncc  T.ut  after  jias.^ing  tlu>  fifth 
[(aniUel  of  north  iatitu<Ui  it  reaches  a  level  plain,  where 
its  current  Ijccomes  slow,  and  is  choked  at  times  by  great 
masses    of    llo;iting   vi'L^'etalinn.        A    little    bct'ore    10     N. 
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it  receives  frciin  the  west  the  important  tributary,  ilic 
lUilir-cI-dliazal,  wliicli  l)rings  in  tlic  combined  waters  of  a 
wide  extent  of  conntry  to  tlie  west.  Tt  is  tlie  last  perma- 
nent tril)utary  from  this  direction.  The  last  part  of  its 
course  is  swampy  and  choked  with  vegetation  like  tlie 
main  river.     After  this  the  Nile  makes  a  sudden  bend 


P'iG.  IS.— The  UrPKR  Nile. 
(After  Junker.) 

to  the  east,  and  before  return- 
ing to  its  northerly  direction 
receives  from  the  south-east 
the  Sobat,  a  very  winding 
river,  whose  sources  have  not 
yet  been  explored.  After  passing  15°  N.  latitude,  this 
southern  branch  of  the  Nile,  known  as  the  White  River 
or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  is  joined  by  the  great  eastern  branch, 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  lliver,  and  after  180  miles 
more  by  the  Atbara,  both  having  their  sources  in  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia.  The  Atbara  is  the  last  permanent 
stream  which  joins  the  Nile,  which  here  begins   to  flow 
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across  the  desert,  describing  a  great  S-sliaped  curve,  which 
adds  much  to  the  length  of  the  stream.  Owing  to  the 
intense  evaporation,  it  becomes  less  and  less  in  volume 
during  the  1500  miles  which  have  to  be  passed  over 
before  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  During  this 
distance  it  for  the  most  i)art  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley  bounded  by  lines  of  hills. 

Between  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  rivers 
and  its  mouth  the  Nile  is  broken  at  six  places  by 
cataracts,  which  are  known  as  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
so  on,  beginning  from  the  one  nearest  the  sea.  The  sixth 
occurs  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara.  These 
cataracts  are  not  single  waterfalls,  but  are  made  up  of 
a  succession  of  rapids  caused  by  rocks  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  They  do  not  entirely  prevent  naviga- 
tion at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  At  some  of  them  the 
river  is  broken  up  at  low  water  by  innumerable  jagged 
ridges  of  rock,  between  which  the  water  Hows  in  narrow 
channels.  On  reaching  the  sea  the  Nile  forms  a  delta 
composed  of  fertile  alluvial  soil  thrown  down  by  the 
river.  Of  the  various  branches  into  which  it  is  split  up 
the  two  principal  are  those  which  enter  the  Mediterranean 
at  Uosetta  and  Damietta,  from  which  places  they  take 
their  names. 

Its  Inundations. — The  great  importance  of  the  Nile 
to  the  countries  through  which  it  Hows  lies  in  its  yearly 
inundations.  Most  tropical  rivers  have  an  annual  period 
of  flood,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Nile  this  is  unusually  well 
marked,  and  it  is  of  vital  moment  to  the  dwellers  on  its 
banks.  Were  it  not  for  tlie  river,  with  its  yearly  overHow, 
the  region  traversed  by  the  Nile  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  would  be  as  biirren  as  the  rest  of  the  desert,  but  as 
it  is,  the  river  sn[)plies  not  only  moisture,  but  also  a  most 
fertile  layer  of  alluvial  soil.  The  cause  of  this  annual 
overHow  of  the  Nile  seemed  mysterious  to  the  ancients,  as 
the  country  from  which  it  came  retained  the  same  desert 
characrter,  as  far  as  they  knew  it.  It  has  only  been 
clearly  explained  by  the  results  of  modern  explorations. 
Both  the  Blue  aiul  the  White  rivers  play  their  part  in 
promoting  the   inundation.      The    three  great   lakes   from 
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wliifli  the  Wliite  River  takes  its  rise  act  as  reservoirs  for 
the  almmUmt  equatorial  rainfall,  so  tliat  tliis  branch  has  a 
constant  supply  of  water  through  tlie  year.  The  Bhie 
i\iver  is  fed  by  torrential  rains,  -wliich  fall  periodically 
in  the  Abyssinian  liiL!;hlan(ls,  so  that  the  channel  of  the 
river,  Avliich  remains  at  a  low  level  during-  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  is  suddenly  filled,  and  carries  down  a  great  body 
of  water,  charged  with  fertilising  sediment,  to  meet  the 
steady  flow  of  the  White  Iviver.  The  result  is  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  where  the  whole  flat  valley  as  far  as  the  bounding 
hills  becomes  in  time  entirely  covered.  The  rise  of  the 
Nile  occurs  with  such  regularity  that  in  a  normal  year  its 
various  stages  can  be  predicted  w^ithin  a  very  few  days. 
It  begins  in  June,  and  the  flood  is  at  its  height  in 
September  and  the  first  i)art  of  October. 

The  Upper  Nile  Country. — The  countries  on  the 
Upper  Nile  resemble  in  some  ways  the  zone  in  West 
Africa  whicli  touches  the  desert  on  the  south,  and  may  on 
this  account  be  termed  the  Nilotic  or  Eastern  Sudan. 
The  same  gradual  transition  is  to  be  seen  from  a 
luxuriant  and  rainy  region  in  the  south  to  one  dryer  and 
more  bare  as  the  borders  of  the  desert  are  ajjproached. 
As  in  West  Africa,  this  region  is  inhabited  by  the  branch 
of  the  Negro  race  which  has  been  termed  Sudanese. 
Although  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  highlands 
to  the  east  are  separated,  both  naturally  and  politically, 
from  the  Nile  countries,  and  may  therefore  be  reserved  for 
another  chapter. 

Apart  from  these,  the  Nilotic  Sudan  may  be  divided 
into  a  northern  and  a  southern  section,  at  about  12°  N. 
latitude,  or  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
South  of  this  the  country  belongs  to  the  region  of  savan- 
nahs and  forests.  The  larger  part  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  land  watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and 
its  affluents,  with  one  or  two  direct  tributaries  of  the  Nile, 
forms  a  well-defined  region  in  itself.  The  surface  is 
mainly  undulating,  rising  gradually  to  the  south-w^st 
towards  the  Nile-Congo  watershed,  which  has  rather  the 
character  of  a  broad  and  gradual  swelling  of  the  surface 
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than  a  nioimtain  range,  and  is  furrowed  by  numberless 
streams  flowing  in  more  or  less  parallel  courses.  The 
beds  of  these  streams  are  mostly  steep-sided  troughs  cut 
down  below  the  surface  of  the  plain  and  filled  with  a 
thick  growth  of  vegetation,  forming  a  sort  of  river  avenue. 
Occasional  isolated  ridges  or  groups  of  hills  rise  above  the 
general  level,  and  in  the  south-east  reach  a  height  of  over 
6500  feet.  Here  the  affluents  of  the  Welle,  belonging  to 
the  Congo  system,  approach  very  closely  to  the  Nile,  their 
sources  lying  only  about  30  miles  distant. 

North  of  about  1 2"  the  country  is  dryer  and  has  more 
of  a  steppe  character,  with  a  thorny  scrub  vegetation. 
Except  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  water- 
courses are  only  periodically  filled.  West  of  the  Nile 
the  average  elevation  of  the  country  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Bahr-el-Gliazal  region,  being  occupied  by 
a  projecting  arm  of  the  high  Central  African  plateau 
mostly  over  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  still  higher 
towards  the  west,  where  the  rugged  mountains  of  Darfur 
occupy  a  large  area.  The  highest  ridge,  Jebel  ^Farrah,  is 
about  GOOO  feet  high.  It  forms  the  water-parting  between 
the  periodical  streams  flowing  east  and  south-east  to  the 
Nile,  and  those  flowing  west  and  south-west  towards  Lake 
Chad. 

The  Nile  Deserts. — Even  l)efore  receiving  the  Atbara, 
its  last  tril)ntary,  the  Nile  has  entered  the  desert  zone, 
tlu-ough  wliich  it  flows  uninterru})tedly  to  its  delta.  The 
immediate  valley  of  the  river  is  in  many  ways  similar  to 
the  oases  scattered  elsewhere  over  the  desert,  the  date 
pahn  being  the  characteristic  plant.  On  the  west  the 
desert  is  ushered  in  l)y  the  I'ahiuda  stei)i)e,  not  absolutely 
l)arren,  but  watered  by  o(;casioiial  torrents,  and  covered 
with  poor  scrul)  in  parts.  North  of  this  lies  the  vast 
Higion  of  shifting  sands  known  as  the  Libyan  desert,  in 
great  measure  untrodden  by  nwin,  L\(t|>t  (piite  to  the 
south,  wIh  re  tiic  Wadi  Mt'li<  runs  towards  the  Nile  from 
the  I)arfnr  highlands,  even  intermittrnt  water-courses  are 
absent,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  tln^  monotony  of  the 
surface  is  l>roken  by  no  important  ranges  of  hills.  The 
few  scattered  oases  are   found   chielly  towards  the  north. 
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wliore  they  occur  in  two  gron])s.  Tlic  more  northern 
stretches  east  and  \\est,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the 
line  of  oases  in  Tripoli  south  of  tlie  coast  plateau,  which 
is  likewise  continued  eastwards  towards  the  Nile.  The 
principal  oasis,  Siwah,  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
oasis  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  All  the  oases  in  this  line  are 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  more  southern  group 
runs  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  Nile,  beginning  with  the 
"  Ijittle  "  or  Uahrieh  Oasis,  and  containing  besides  those 
of  Farafrah,  Dakhel,  and  Khargheh  (the  last  being  also 
known  as  the  *'(ireat"  Oasis). 

On  the  east  of  the  Nile  the  plateau  attains  a  much 
greater  height  than  on  the  west.  The  Nubian  desert, 
which  is  about  as  iidiospitable  as  the  Libyan,  lies  within 
the  northern  limb  of  the  great  S-shajted  bend  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  somewhat  broken  by  rocky  ridges  and  dry  water- 
courses. As  the  Nile  again  turns  eastwards  after  its 
great  westerly  bend,  the  space  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea 
is  much  diminished,  and  only  a  narrow  strip  of  desert 
intervenes  between  the  river  and  the  range  of  hills  which 
bounds  the  plateau  on  the  east,  and  with  few  interrup- 
tions skirts  the  lied  8ea  from  the  north  end  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
This  range  maintains  a  considerable  height  throughout, 
although  broken  up  at  intervals  into  isolated  peaks  and 
ridges,  with  passes  between  them  leading  from  the  lied 
Sea  to  the  Nile.  The  principal  mountain  groui)s  are  the 
Jebel  Elba,  with  its  highest  peak,  the  Jebel  Soturba  (G900 
feet),  in  about  22'  N. ;  the  Jebel  Hamada  (over  GOOO 
feet)  and  Jebel  Zebara  (7500  feet),  a  little  south  of  25°; 
the  Jebel  Urn  Delpha  (7150  feet)  and  the  Jebel  Dukhan, 
a  little  south,  and  the  Jebel  Oharib  (7880  ?  feet),  a  little 
north,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Although  mostly  barren  at  the  present  day,  these  hills 
are  seamed  with  ravines  which  must  have  been  hollowed 
out  when  the  rainfall  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 
Sudden  storms  still  occasionally  occur,  causing  torrents  of 
water  to  rush  down  the  Wadis,  and  snow  is  not  unknown 
on  the  sunnuits.  Some  of  the  valleys  in  which  the 
moisture   collects   possess  a  fair    amount    of    vegetation. 
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Several  bold  promontories  rim  down  from  the  seaward 
face  of  this  range.  No  permanent  streams  drain  its  slopes, 
hut  at  the  south  extremity  the  Klior  Baraka  brings  down 
durincf  the  rains  a  considerable  volume  of  water  from  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  which  its  valley  separates  from  the 
more  northern  hills. 

The  Fayum  and  Delta.  —  At  about  500  miles 
from  its  mouth  the  Nile  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  soon  after  this  an  artificial 
branch  diverges  to  the  left  and  flows  parallel  with  the 
main  stream  for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  It  is  known 
as  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  or  River  of  Joseph.  Shortly  before 
reaching  the  Delta  it  sends  an  arm  westwards,  through  a 
ga[)  in  the  limestone  plateau,  into  the  remarkable  depres- 
sion of  the  Fayum  (in  about  29°  20'  N.  lat).  Though 
once  filled  with  water,  the  Fayum  has  mostly  been  reclaimed, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  l^^gypt.  being 
irrigated  during  high  Nile  by  channels  derived  from  the 
Bahr  Yusuf.  The  surplus  waters  find  their  way  into  a 
small  remnant  of  the  old  lake  called  lUrket-el-Kcruu,  140 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  little  south  of  the 
Fayum,  but  separated  from  it  by  higher  ground,  there  is  a 
second  depression — the  Kaian — also  below  sea-level,  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  utilise  as  a  storage  reservoir  of  the 
Nile  flood- water. 

Although  the  Fayum  has  a  somewhat  deltaic  character, 
the  Delta  ])r()per  does  not  begin  until  after  the  Nile  has 
crossed  30'  N.  latitude.  Shortly  after  this  the  river 
si)lits  into  its  two  main  branches,  the  only  ones,  in  fact, 
which  now  reach  the  sea.  The  western  or  Hosetta  branch 
bends  somewhat  to  the  west,  kee[»ing  at  first  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  western  plateau,  but  afterwards,  as  this 
curves  away  from  the  river,  the  deltaic  land  extends  some 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  left  bank.  On  the  east  the 
lii.Lfli  ground  ceases  almost  at  once,  and  a  large  ])art  of  the 
Delta  lies  on  this  side  of  the  eastern  or  Daniictta  branch, 
merging  at  last  into  tlie  level  sands  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  whole  of  the 
Icvtl  Jilliivial  land  is  traversed  by  sluggish  channels,  the 
remnants  itf  forniei'    Nile  mouths,  which  now  empty  tlu-m- 
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selves  into  a  scries  of  shallow  lakes  or  lapjooiis,  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  narrow  banks  of  sand.  These  lagoons 
extend  round  the  face  of  the  Delta  with  hardly  an  inter- 
ruption, cxce]>t  where  the  two  main  branches  have  created 
jinu  land  by  depositing  their  sediment.  The  largest  are 
the  Lake  of  Burlos,  between  the  two  main  mouths,  and 
that  of  Menzalch,  east  of  the  Damietta  mouth. 

The  irrigation  of  the  Delta  is  regulated  by  a  great 
weir  called  the  Barrage,  built  across  the  stream  near  the 
])oint  where  the  two  branches  separate.  This  prevents 
the  water  from  flowing  away  too  quickly  to  the  sea,  and 
allows  it  to  be  distributed  by  canals  over  the  whole  Delta, 
so  that  a  sup]>ly  is  everywhere  available  for  the  crops. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna.  —  Stretching  over  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  the  Nile  region  shows  great 
diflerenccs  of  climate  between  its  separate  sections.  These 
dirterenccs  consist  rather  in  variations  of  rainfall  than  of 
teini)erature,  for,  except  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  generally  high  temperature  i)revails  over  the 
whole  region.  The  southern  section  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan 
has  a  coi)ious  rainfall  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
but  broadly  divided  into  two  rainy  seasons,  with  a  short 
dry  period  between.  Farther  north  the  rainfall  diminishes 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  dry,  and  still  farther 
north  the  Nile  passes  through  the  almost  rainless  zone, 
which  continues  almost  to  its  mouth,  and  is  subject  (in 
summer)  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  all.  The  climate  of 
the  Delta  is  marked  by  comparative  coolness  during  the 
winter  months,  in  which  north  winds  prevail,  bringing  fogs 
from  the  sea,  with  some  rain.  The  country  may  be  said  to 
be  most  healthy  where  the  rainfall  is  least,  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Sudan  coming  within  the  unhealthy  malarial 
region  of  Central  Africa,  while  the  rainless  zone,  in  spite 
of  its  heat,  is  healthy  like  the  rest  of  the  desert.  Lower 
Egypt  also  is  healthy,  except  during  the  subsidence  of  the 
annual  floods,  when  fever  and  dysentery  prevail. 

The  plants  and  animals  of  the  Nile  region  vary  with 
the  climate,  the  rich  tropical  vegetation  of  the  rainy  zone 
ceasing  entirely  in  the  northern  half  of  the  region,  which 
is  marked  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  trees.     In  Egypt 
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every  inch  of  fertile  soil  is  taken  up  for  cultivation,  and, 
except  the  date  palm  and  some  of  the  fruit-trees  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  almost  the  only  tree  is  the  sycamore 
fig.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  are  often  fringed  with  i)apyrus, 
especially  in  the  marshy  section  of  the  river.  Like  the 
lotus,  for  which  Egypt  was  once  famous,  the  papyrus  is 
almost  exterminated  in  the  lower  section  of  the  river. 

As  regards  the  animals,  the  Nile  countries  fall  within 
two  quite  distinct  regions.  In  the  south  such  forms  as 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  ostrich,  and 
crocodile,  as  well  as  various  antelopes,  are  the  most  striking, 
and  in  the  south-west  the  chimpanzee,  one  of  the  man-like 
apes,  occurs.  In  Egypt  proper  all  these  are  wanting, 
the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus,  which  used  to  be  seen  in 
the  waters  of  the  Lower  Nile,  having  retired  farther  south, 
and  the  leopard,  hyaena,  fox,  and  jackal  are  the  only 
rci)rcsentatives  of  the  larger  wild  animals.  Many  kinds 
of  birds  are,  however,  to  be  seen,  including  vultures,  the 
stork,  pelican,  flamingo,  ibis,  and  other  water  birds, 
together  with  some  winter  migrants  from  Europe.  Tlie 
camel  is  in  use  as  a  domestic  animal  in  all  but  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Sudan. 


2.   Inhahitants  of  the  Nile  Region 

'I'liu  line  of  division  between  the  lighter  northern  races 
and  the  black  or  Negro  race  of  the  soutli  can  bo  drawn 
with  still  less  precision  in  the  Nile  region  than  in  AVest 
Africa.  In  the  west  the  term  Sudan  (country  of  tlie 
]»lacks)  is  justified  by  the  fact  tliat  in  the  whole  of  tlio 
zone  so  named  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  belong  to 
the  black  race.  Ihit  on  tlie  Nile,  perhaps  because  of  the 
natural  facilities  for  southward  movement  afforded  by  the 
vall(!y  of  the  river,  we  find  that  the  northern  races  liave 
far  overste[)j»ed  the  southern  limit  of  the  desert,  and  in 
that  part  to  which  the  term  "  Kgyptian  Sudan  "  has  been 
('spcciiilly  !ip|)li(Ml  that  lying  aronnd  the  junction  of  the 
i'.lur  and  Wliito  rivers  the  largor  part  of  the  popiiiation 
is  of  Arab  descent.      The  Negroes  an*   I'ountl   as  the   bulk 
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of  tlic  ])0|)nlation  only  in  tlic  southern  of  the  two  zones 
into  whicli  we  have  divided  tlie  Nilotic.  Sudan,  i.e.  broadly 
s[)eaking,  south  of  12°  N.  latitude.  North  of  this,  hovv- 
(>ver,  they  occur  in  sufficient  nund)ers  to  allow  the  country 
to  appear  to  the  dwellers  in  the  north  as  the  land  of 
the  blacks,  and  they  must  once  have  formed  a  larger 
pro[)ortion  of  the  po[)ulation  than  at  present.  Even  in 
the  desert  zone  the  Nubians  show  signs  of  a  strong 
admixture  of  Negro  blood,  while  the  Fur  and  Nuba  in 
J  )arfur  and  Kordofan  are  regarded  as  true  Negroes. 

The  Hamites  and  Semites.  —  The  distribution  of 
these  two  races  is  almost  as  much  confused  in  the  Nile 
region  as  elsewhere.  The  Hamites  form  in  Egypt  the 
bulk  of  the  fcUahin  or  lower  orders,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  occupied  chiefly  in  agriculture. 
Farther  south,  under  the  name  Bisharin  or  Beja,  they 
occupy  most  of  the  area  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  Abyssinia,  one  of  the  most  important  tribes 
being  that  of  the  Hadendoas.  The  Nubians,  too,  are 
supposed  to  have  some  strain  of  Hamite  as  well  as  Negro 
and  Semitic  blood.  The  pastoral  Beclawin  of  Egypt,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  Semites,  and  the  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Nile  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arab  tribes  down 
to  about  12°  N.  latitude,  including  2)arts  of  Kordofan 
and  Darfur.  The  most  important  tribes  are  those  of  the 
Kal)al)isli,  who  inhabit  the  desert  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  great  Nile  bend,  and  the  Bagara,  between  Darfur 
and  the  Nile.  The  Arabs  and  Nubians  have  been  most 
active  in  pushing  southwards  up  the  Nile  valley,  and 
from  their  ranks  have  issued  the  slave-raiders  wlio,  with 
Khartum  as  a  base,  have  had  such  a  baneful  influence  on 
the  Negro  countries  beyond.  They  also  have  been  the 
chief  sup])orters  of  the  military  revolt  under  the  fanatical 
leaders,  the  ]\rahdi  and  Khalifa. 

The  Negroes  of  the  Nile.— South  of  about  12°  N. 
the  region  of  the  Nile  and  of  its  western  affluents  is 
occupied  by  a  number  of  populous  Negro  tribes  who  show 
no  admixture  of  northern  blood,  the  inroads  of  Arabs 
and  others  from  the  north  dating  from  coin[)aratively 
recent  years.     Two   main   groui)s   may  l)e  distinguished. 
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The  first  includes  what  have  been  termed  the  Swamp 
Negroes,  dwelling  on  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  the  lower  courses  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  other 
tributaries.  The  Shilluk  and  Dinka  are  the  most  important 
tribes.  The  Dinka  are  especially  noted  as  cattle-rearers, 
in  which  they  stand  apart  from  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Sudan  Negroes,  who  are  typically  agriculturalists.  The 
second  group  includes  the  Bongo  and  other  tribes  dwelling 
on  the  upper  courses  of  the  western  streams.  These  are 
marked  by  a  reddish  tinge  of  skin,  and  are  not  cattle- 
rearers,  but  are  all  accustomed  to  iron-working,  iron  being 
very  i)lentiful  in  the  soil  of  their  country.  Beyond  the 
Nile-Congo  water-parting,  in  a  region  little  distinguished 
from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  region  by  its  physical  features, 
there  are  other  tribes  bordering  on  the  Bantu  populations 
of  the  south,  who  are  generally  classed  with  the  Sudanese 
Negroes,  although  they  have  doubtless  become  much  mixed 
with  their  Bantu  neighbours.  These  are  the  A-Zande 
(also  called  Niam-Niam),  noted  for  their  cannibalism,  and 
the  Mangbattu,  also  cannibals,  but  possessed  of  a  compara- 
tively high  social  organisation. 

3.  Egypt 

No  other  country  in  the  world  has  a  history  dating  so 
far  back  as  that  of  J^]gy[)t,  the  home  of  the  earliest  civilisa- 
tion of  which  \vc  have  any  record,  and  the  country  where 
the  art  of  ali)habetical  writing  was  lirst  invented.  At  a 
time  when  the  greater  part  of  the  world  was  i)eo})led  by 
savage  tril)es  the  old  l^]gy[>tians  were  already  skilled  in 
agriculture,  in  architecture,  and  other  arts,  and  even  in 
the  science  of  astronomy,  aM  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
the  great  pyramid  of  (Jizi^h  is  set  with  its  sides  exactly 
facing  the  tour  cardinal  |»()ints  of  the  compass,  in  the 
thousands  of  ytiars  wliicli  have  elapsed  since  those  early 
days,  the  coutitry  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
remaining  for  centuries  under  the  rule  of  a  succession  of 
native  dynasties,  and  then  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
one  foreign  nation  after  another.  I'ersians,  (Ireeks, 
llomans,  Arabs,  and  Turks  have  in  turn  held  sway,  and 
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1^]uy])t  still  remains  a  sul)jcct  nation,  the  ultimate  fate  of 
wliicli  engages  tlie  (li[)Iomatic  consideration  of  several  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Euroi)e. 

Q-overnment,  Population,  etc, — Though  still  nomin- 
ally a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Egypt  has  been  since 
the  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali  (1811-48)  virtually  independent 
of  the  Sultan's  control,  merely  paying  a  yearly  tribute  to 
Turkey.  Since  18G6  its  rulers  have  borne  the  title  of 
Khedive.  The  French  invasion  under  Bonaparte  in  1798 
— though  ultimately  unsuccessful — drew  the  attention  of 
France  to  the  country,  and  French  influence  was  in  the 
ascendant  during  the  whole  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali.  It 
was  a  Frenchman,  too,  who  both  planned  and  executed  the 
Suez  Canal  (see  below).  The  military  revolt  of  Arabi 
Pasha  in  1882  resulted  in  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain, 
to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  open 
highway  to  the  East  is  of  paramount  importance.  A 
bombardment  of  the  port  of  Alexandria  by  British  ships, 
and  military  operations  crowned  by  the  defeat  of  Arabi's 
forces  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  placed  the  country  under  British 
control,  which  is  still  exercised  through  officials  who  act 
as  advisers  to  the  Khedive's  Government,  supported  by  an 
army  of  occupation.  The  result  of  British  influence  has 
been  a  thorough  reform  of  long-standing  abuses  in  the 
government,  a  lightening  of  taxation  and  abolition  of 
forced  labour,  an  extension  of  irrigation  and  other  useful 
public  works,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  revenue 
and  general  financial  outlook. 

The  population  of  Egypt,  which  may  now  be  held  to 
include  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Nubia,  was  in 
1892  a  little  short  of  7,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  congregated  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Delta  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  where  the  annual 
floods  permit  the  practice  of  agriculture.  These  parts  of 
the  country  are  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  other  tract 
of  similar  extent  in  the  world,  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  very  few  inhabitants.  Egypt  has  from  very  early 
times  been  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  section, 
known  as  Lower  and  Upper  Egy[)t  res[)ectively,  while 
under  the  Turks  a  third  subdivision  (Middle  Egypt)  wao 
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formed.  Lower  Egypt  extends  southwards  along  the  river 
to  about  the  position  of  the  Fayum,  the  boundary,  however, 
bending  northwards  on  the  west  so  as  to  leave  that  pro- 
vince on  the  south.  It  thus  includes  only  a  small  part 
(but  that  the  most  fertile  and  populous)  of  the  Nile 
valley,  but  embraces  a  large  area  of  desert  to  the  west. 
Upper  Egypt  has,  since  1885,  included  a  portion  of  the 
old  province  of  Nubia,  which  was  retained  when  the  rest 
of  the  southern  provinces  were  left  to  the  !Mahdi ;  and  has 
been  further  enlarged  by  the  reconquest,  in  189G,  of  the 
province  of  Dongola.  Both  I^pi)er  and  Lower  Egyi)t  are 
subdivided  into  governnients,  the  number  of  which  has 
varied  from  time  to  time,  and  there  are  also  three  govern- 
ments which  embrace  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  well  as  the 
8inai  Peninsula,  properly  belonging  to  Asia. 

Chief  Towns.— The  two  largest  cities  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  whole  "bf  Africa  are  in  Lower  Egypt.  Cairo 
(375,000)  is  the  seat  of  Government,  and  is  placed  on  the 
Nile  just  above  the  point  Avhere  the  various  branches 
divide  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta;  Alexandria  (215,000) 
is  the  chief  port,  and  lies  on  the  sea-coast  almost  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Delta, 

Ohl  Cairo,  adjoining  the  modern  city  on  the  south,  was 
founded  Ity  the  Arab  invaders  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
ca[)ital  being  moved  to  its  present  position  in  the  tentli 
century.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  city  stands  a  little  away 
from  tlie  Nile,  on  the  lower  sh)pes  of  the  Jebel  Mokattam, 
tlie  hist  nortliwanl  spur  of  the  eastern  plateau.  On  the 
higher  slopes  to  the  south-east  stands  the  citadel,  which 
contains  the  ])alace,  the  Mos(|ue  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  other 
public  buildings,  I'he  city  is  enclosed  by  old  walls  on 
the  north  and  east,  and  there  are  forts  on  llu*  highest 
crest  of  the  Mokattam.  The  suburb  of  liuluk,  to  the 
north-west,  on  ihv.  Nile,  is  divided  from  Cain)  by  gardens, 
and  serves  as  the  river  port  of  tin-  caidtul.  Its  celebrated 
iMusiMim  of  An(i(|uiti('s  has  lately  been  rcMuoved,  first  to 
(ii/,eh,  and  afterwards  ba<'k  again  to  the  i-ast  side  of  tlu^ 
Nile.  Alexandria,  !)uilt  by  Alexander  the  (Jreat  in  :V.\'2 
It.C,  and  long  the  chief  centre  of  the  commerce  and 
learning  of  the  world,  lit.^  on  ;t   narrow  strip  of   land   be- 
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twci'U  Lake  Afariut  (the  ancient  Marcotis)  and  the  sea. 
It  has  In-en  huilt  out  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  join  tlie  ancient 
island  of    IMiaros  (on  wliich    is  a  li^'htlionsc)   and   s('])arate 


the  old  liarl)onr  to  the  south-west  from  the  new  one  on 
the  nortli-east.  ]>y  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Egypt  passes  through  Alexandria,  winch  is  joined 
by  the  Muhmudiye  Canal  to  the  llosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
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It  is  fortified  and  has  a  naval  arsenal.  Its  forts  were 
bombarded  by  a  British  fleet  in  1882  when  held  by  the 
rebels  under  Arabi  Pasha. 

Other  maritime  towns  are  Damietta  and  Rosetta, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Nile. 
Port  Said,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
Ismailia,  nearly  midway  between  its  two  ends,  have 
sprung  up  since  it  was  opened,  and  owe  their  import- 
ance solely  to  the  passage  of  ships  by  this  route. 
Suez,  at  the  southern  end,  has  not  much  benefited  by 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  but  remains  a  purely  Arab 
town.  Suakin,  about  half-way  along  the  Red  Sea  coast, 
has  the  best  harbour  on  that  sea.  The  town  is  on  an 
island,  in  a  basin  sheltered  by  reefs  of  coral,  of  which 
material  the  houses  are  built.  Its  position  near  the 
easterly  bend  of  the  Nile,  to  which  a  railway  will  probably 
be  built  some  day,  gives  it  the  command  of  one  of  the 
best  routes  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Kosseir,  farther  north, 
has  some  importance  as  a  port,  owing  to  a  somewhat 
similar  i)osition  with  respect  to  the  Nile. 

The  inland  towns  of  Egyi)t  besides  Cairo  are  mostly 
agricultural  centres.  In  the  Delta  the  chief  are  Tanta, 
Damanhur,  and  Zagazig,  and  in  Upper  l^^gyi)t,  Siut,  Keneh, 
Rsneh,  Assuan,  Korosko,  and  Wadi  Haifa,  all  on  the  Nile, 
and  occurring  in  the  above  order  from  north  to  south. 
Away  from  the  Nile  the  chief  centres  of  population 
arc  the  I'^ayum  and  the  oases  in  the  Libyan  desert. 

Communicatioris. — The  Nile  sui)plies  water  com- 
munication throughout  the  whole  length  of  Kgyi)t,  broken 
only  by  the  cataracrts  during  the  j)eriod  of  low  water,  and 
iiiiiiierous  steamers  and  the  |>ictures(pie  sailing-boats  called 
dahabiyehs  ply  botli  on  the  branches  of  the  Delta  and  on 
the  Nile  itself.  Hail  ways  also  traverse  the  Delta  in  various 
directions  (with  a  branch  to  Ismailia  and  Sue/,),  and  a  line 
ascends  the  Nile  on  its  western  bank,  passing  Assuan,  and 
it  will  probably  be  soon  carried  farther  south.  A  branch 
line  runs  westwards  to  the  i^ayum.  The  Nile  is  spanned 
near  Cairo  by  a  railway  bridge,  which  coiuiects  the  Delta 
lines  with  that  up  the  valley.  Caravan  routes  also  lead 
across    Lower   I'lgypt    from   west  to  east,   connecting    the 
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otlicr  countries  of  North  Africa  witli  tlic  Nile  Delta,  and 
even  with  Arabia.  They  are  freciueiited  by  i»ilgriiii.s 
making  the  journey  to  Mecca.  One  of  them  follows  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  the  line  of  oases 
(Siwah,  etc.)  just  south  of  30''  N.  latitude.  Another 
caravan  route  leaves  the  Nile  at  Slut,  and  passes  through 
the  (rreat  or  Khargheh  oasis  towards  Darfur,  in  the  south, 
but  the  Mahdist  rebellion  has  practically  closed  this  as  a 
trade  route. 

Resources  and  Trade. — The  resources  of  Egypt 
consist  almost  entirely  in  its  agricultural  products.  The 
alluvial  soil  deposited  by  the  Nile  water  is  of  sur})assing 
fertility,  and  being  renewed  year  by  year,  runs  no  risk  of 
becoming  exhausted.  It  therefore  produces  many  times 
larger  crops  than  the  same  area  in  other  countries.  It  is 
proposed  to  further  develop  the  system  of  irrigation,  by 
which  alone  this  fertility  can  be  fully  utilised,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  flood  reservoir  in  Upper  Egypt  above 
the  Island  of  Philae.  The  cereals  include  wheat,  maize 
and  barley,  durra,  and  rice,  wheat  covering  the  largest 
area.  Lentils  and  other  kinds  of  pulse  are  also  largely 
grown.  But  a  crop  that  has  acquired  great  importance  of 
late  years  is  cotton,  which  is  grown  principally  in  the 
Delta,  as  are  also  maize  and  rice,  while  the  other  crops 
named,  together  with  sugar,  are  grown  chiefly  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Cotton  is  now  exported  in  large  quantities,  and 
besides  this,  wdieat  and  other  cereals  and  sugar  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  exports.  The  imports  include 
cotton  and  other  stuffs,  coal,  timber,  metals,  and  machinery. 
The  largest  share  of  the  trade  is  in  British  hands,  but 
Turkey,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  also  take  their 
part  in  it. 

The  Suez  Canal. — The  chief  modern  importance  of 
Egypt  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has 
become  the  chief  route  from  Europe  to  the  East,  i)asses 
through  its  territory.  This  great  work  was  accomplished 
in  sjjite  of  nuich  opposition  by  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  the  French  engineer,  M.  F.  de  Lessei)s.  It  was  begun 
in  IS,")!),  and  opened  for  tratlic  in  18G9.  Its  length  is 
aljout  100  miles,  and  the  nuMimum  depth  is  now  2G  feet, 
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and  the  minimum  bottom  width  72  feet.  By  the  use  of 
the  electric  light,  steamers  pass  through  by  night  as  well 
as  day,  so  that  a  stream  of  traffic  is  always  passing  to  and 
fro.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  British  possessions 
and  trade  in  the  far  East,  to  which  the  canal  supplies  a 
route  shorter  by  several  thousands  of  miles  than  the  old  route 
via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
steamers  passing  through  the  canal  are  British,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  total  tonnage.  With 
the  increase  of  traffic  by  this  canal  the  Cape  route  to 
India  (but  not  that  to  Australia),  has  virtually  been 
abandoned  except  by  sailing  ships ;  and  as  the  steamers 
built  for  the  canal  route  are  by  no  means  suited  to  brave 
the  storms  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  communications  between 
England  and  the  East  would  be  comi)letely  disorganised 
in  case  of  a  block  in  the  canal.  The  advantages  derived 
from  the  canal  are  thus  counterbalanced  under  existing 
circumstances  by  considerable  risks. 

The  canal  resembles  a  great  trench  dug  through  the 
sands  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  which  the  fantastic  effects 
of  mirage  are  often  to  be  seen.  In  the  northern  section 
it  skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Shallow  Lagoon  or  Lake 
of  Menzaleh,  l)elonging  to  the  Nile  Delta.  The  dividing 
ridge  between  the  ^Icditerranean  and  the  Bed  Sea  is 
formed  by  the  narrow  plateau  of  El-Ciisr,  50  feet  above 
sea-level,  south  of  which  the  canal  passes  through  Lake 
Timsah  (with  the  town  of  Ismailia  on  its  north  shore)  and 
the  larger  Bitter  J^akes  to  the  south,  which  nuist  once 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Lake  Timsah  occa- 
sionally re(;eives  some  of  the  Nile  Hood-water  through  the 
Wadi  Tumilat,  which  is  also  traversed  by  a  railway  and 
freshwater  canal,  both  of  which  accompany  the  course  of 
th(!  ship  canal  to  Suez,  'i'he  freshwater  canal  leaves  the 
Nile  at  Cairo,  and  furnishes  drinking  water  to  the  i)0[)ula- 
tion  which  has  sprung  up  along  the  course  of  the  niain 
(ranal. 

Antiquitioa  of  Ejurypt.  I'vcrywlurn  in  l''g.Vl'f  tl><''»' 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  ol"  tlie  anciiMit  civilisation  of 
the  conntry,  wliicli  have  been  wondeit'ully  preserve*! 
owing  to  the  (Iryiicss  of  the  atmosphere.      The  most  slrik- 
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ini^  arc  tlie  lin«^c  pyramids,  particularly  the  three  .situated 
south-west  of  (iizcli  (opposite  Cairo),  aud  associated  with 


the  almost  equally  wonderful  Sphinx.  Stupendous  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  with  temples,  colonnades,  and  other  vast 
structures,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of  Memphis,  a  little 
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above  Gizeh,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  on  tliat  of 
Thebes,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the 
bend  at  Keneh ;  and  at  various  other  spots  along  the 
valley  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  as  far  as  the  so-called 
Island  of  Meroe,  between  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile. 
The  rock  temples  of  Ibsambul  or  Abu-Simbul  are  especially 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Egyjitian  monuments  include 
not  only  the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  others 
dating  from  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  such  as  the  temple 
of  Horus  at  Edfu ;  and  from  that  of  the  Ivoman  Empire, 
such  as  the  well-known  temple  on  the  Island  of  Philae,  a 
little  above  Assuan,  built  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 


4.   The  Nilotic  Sudan 

Recent  History.— The  whole  of  the  region  of  the 
Nile  within  the  limits  assigned  in  this  chapter  was  united 
under  the  government  of  Egypt  before  the  rebellion  of 
the  Mahdi  in  1883  broke  of!"  the  Sudan  i)rovinces.  The 
first  advance  southwards  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt 
proper  was  made  in  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali  (1811-48), 
in  whose  reign  the  frontiers  were  extended  southwards,  so 
as  to  in(;lude  the  "  Egy[)tian  Sudan,"  with  its  centre  at 
Khartum,  founded  in  1820-21,  at  the  junction  of  the 
I'liie  and  White  Niles.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  gradual 
extension  of  iiiHuence  southwards,  until  in  1870,  iluring 
the  reign  of  Ismail  Pasha,  a  decided  forward  move  was 
again  inade.  Under  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  .subse(|uently 
under  (General  (Gordon,  l<]gyptian  sovereignty  was  extended 
westwards  over  Darfur  and  southwards  to  the  shores  of  the 
Albert  Nyun/a,  and  fortified  posts  were  established  both  on 
the  Nile  itself  and  in  the  IJahr-el-dhazal  region,  and  even 
beyond  the  watershed  to  the  south-west.  The  great  obstacle 
throughout  was  the  oi)position  of  the  Arab  slave-traders, 
who  saw  that  they  would  be  unable  to  enrich  themselves  as 
they  had  done  if  the  Pluropean  otllcers  had  tlu'ir  way. 

It  was  the  discontent  which  i)revailed  on  this  account, 
together  with  the  misrule  of  the  subordinate  1^'gyptian 
ollicers,  that  lent  strength  to  the  rising  begun  in  1881  by 
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the  fanatical  loader  jSrolianiined  Ahmed,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  Malidi  or  "guided  one"  destined  to  reform  and 
renovate  the  I^roliammedan  world.  The  revolt  (juickly 
gathered  force,  and  in  1883  an  army  sent  under  Hicks 
l*asha  to  suppress  it  was  annihilated  in  Kordofan,  and  the 
Mahdi's  power  soon  extended  to  the  very  gates  of  8uakin, 
on  the  lied  Sea.  In  1884  General  Gordon  accepted  a 
mission  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  gai'risons  from 
the  Sudan,  but  was  soon  shut  up  in  Khartum,  and  reduced 
to  great  straits  from  scarcity  of  supplies.  A  British  army 
under  Lord  Wolseley  started  up  the  Nile  for  the  relief  of 
Gordon,  but  the  advanced  force  reached  Khartum  in  1 885 
only  to  find  that  the  place  had  been  carried  by  assault  two 
days  before  and  Gordon  assassinated.  Slatin  and  Lupton, 
the  governors  of  Darfur  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province, 
had  already  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoners ;  and 
although  Emin  still  held  out  in  the  south  until  relieved 
by  Stanley  in  1889,  Egyptian  authority  was  practically 
confined  to  the  Lower  Nile  as  far  as  Wadi  Haifa,  and 
the  actual  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  south  as  Suakin. 

Mohammed  Ahmed  died  soon  after  the  fall  of  Khartum, 
appointing  as  his  successor  the  "Khalifa"  Abdullahi,  a 
man  of  the  most  cruel  and.  tyrannical  nature,  who  has 
since  ruled  the  subject  populations  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
His  authority  extends  up  the  Nile  to  a  little  above  Lado, 
and  embraces  all  of  the  old  Egyi)tian  Sudan  except  the 
]>ahr-el-Ghazal  province,  where  the  Dinka  Negroes  have 
succeeded  in  holding  tlieir  own.  A  number  of  European 
prisoners  have  remained  in  the  Khalifa's  hands,  subject 
to  all  kinds  of  indignities,  but  two  of  the  chief.  Father 
Ohrwalder  and  Slatin  Pasha,  have  succeeded  in  escaping, 
Slatin  only  in  1895.  He  had  spent  no  less  than  eleven 
years  in  captivity. 

The  result  of  all  the  troubles  to  which  the  Sudan  lias 
been  subject  has  been  that  many  districts  once  prosperous 
have  been  reduced  to  desert  wastes,  three-quarters  of  the 
total  i)opulation  having  succumbed.  The  remainder  are 
mostly  little  better  than  slaves,  and  would,  no  doubt,  at 
once  turn  against  their  present  masters  if  liel[)  were  given 
them  from  outside. 
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Towns,  Resources,  etc. — The  natural  centre  of  the 
whole  Nilotic  Sudan  is  Khartum,  Owing  to  its  important 
position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches 
of  the  Nile,  it  is  the  meeting-point  of  the  river  routes 
from  the  north,  south,  and  south-east,  and  to  it  flows  also 
the  trade  of  the  whole  surrounding  region,  including 
Darfur,  and  even  more  remote  countries  in  the  west.  It 
is  built  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  rivers. 
Since  its  capture  by  the  Mahdi,  Omdurman,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  has  been  the  centre  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  Other  imi)ortant  towns  are 
Berber,  just  below  the  Atbara,  at  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Nile  to  Suakin  ;  Kasala,  now  occupied  by  Italy,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands ;  El-Obeid,  capital  of 
Kordofan,  and  El-Fasher,  of  Darfur ;  and  in  the  more 
southern  regions,  Fashoda,  in  10°  N.,  and  Lado,  in  5°  N. 

The  importance  of  these  southern  regions  to  Egypt 
lies  (apart  from  their  commercial  resources)  in  the  fact 
that  tliey  supply  the  water  for  the  fertilising  inundations 
which  alone  render  agriculture  possible,  and  which  might 
be  checked  by  a  hostile  power  established  on  the  Tapper 
Nile,  The  chief  products  are  ivory  and  gums,  whilst  in 
Darfur  both  wheat  and  to])acco  flourish.  Of  all  the  former 
Sudan  provinces  that  of  the  lUhr-el-CJhazal  is  said  to  be 
the  most  valuable.  It  is  well  watered  and  has  a  most 
f(!rtile  soil,  producing  large  (juantities  of  cotton  au<l  iudia- 
rubber,  while  elephants  are  mimerous  in  its  mountains  aud 
forests.  Its  po])ulation  is  numerous,  and  some  of  its  tribes 
j)ossess  cattle  in  great  abundauce.  Among  the  resources 
of  the  Nilotic  Sudan  the  copper  mines  of  llofrat-en-Nahas, 
in  the  south  of  Darfur,  deserve  mention.  But  that  region 
can  only  be  thrown  oj»en  once  more  to  civilising  influences 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  present  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
Khalifa. 


CHAPTER    IX 

NOKT I l-E A.ST    AFIIICA 

1.   Physical  Features 

Greneral  Characters.  —  In  this  chapter  wc  have  to 
consider  the  nortliern  part  of  the  ini})ortaiit  highlands  of 
East  Africa,  ^vhich  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Nile  region  just 
described.  The  northern  and  southern  parts  of  this  high 
region  are  not  separated  by  any  well-marked  natural 
dividing  line,  but  as  a  distinction  exists  both  in  the 
inhabitants  and  the  historical  and  political  relations  of  the 
two  areas,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  them  separately. 
The  small  number  of  large  lakes  in  the  northern  division 
supplies  a  certain  natural  basis  of  distinction,  and  it  may 
be  said  also  that  steppe-lands  with  scrub  vegetation  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  north,  corresponding  to  a  more 
scanty  rainfall.  The  region  we  are  now  considering  lies 
almost  in  the  same  latitudes  as  the  Sudan,  but  has  a  much 
greater  general  altitude,  and  therefore  a  cooler  climate, 
and  is  distinguished  especially  by  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  area  may  Ije  divided  roughly  into  two  parts.  In 
the  west  lie  the  broad  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
countries  south  of  it,  sometimes  included  under  the  general 
term  Ethiopia,  averaging  about  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  their  central  line  running  north  and  south ; 
while  a  lower  region  extends  to  the  eastward,  in  which 
the  chief  line  of  high  ground  runs  east  and  west,  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  backl)one  of  the  eastern  "horn"  of  Africa. 
This  lower  eastern  section  corresponds  in  the  main  to  the 
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lands  of  the  Somali  and  Galla  tribes,  although  some 
({alias  live  also  on  the  higher  table-lands  to  the  west. 

The  Abyssinian  Highlands. — No  other  region  of 
equal  extent  in  Africa  has  such  a  high  average  elevation 
as  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  although  no  one  mountain 
rises  to  such  a  height  as  the  snowy  peaks  of  East  Africa 
farther  south.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this 
high  region  is  the  sharply-defined  line  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east.  Coming  from  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  traveller  passes  at  first  over  gently  rising 
plains,  until  he  arrives  at  a  wall  of  moiuitains  stretching 
in  front  of  him,  and  mounts  by  one  steep  climb  to  a 
height  of  6000  to  8000  feet.  This  range  extends  north  and 
south  some  GOO  miles,  coming  close  to  the  sea  towards  the 
north.  It  rises  here  and  there  into  peaks,  but  more  often 
forms  merely  the  outer  edge  or  cliff  of  the  i)lateau.  In 
the  west  the  edge  is  not  so  well  ma.rked,  but  the  plateau 
still  appears  from  the  plains  east  of  the  Nile  as  a  range  of 
mountains.  The  greater  part  of  the  highlands  bounded 
by  these  two  outer  raini)arts  is  comi)osed  of  vast  sheets  of 
lava  and  other  volcanic  rocks  poured  out  from  below  the 
surface  in  past  ages.  The  action  of  running  water  has  so 
furrowed  tlie  ancient  surface  of  the  country  that  it  is  now 
l)roken  up  into  a  sea  of  ridges  and  isolated  plateaux, 
between  which  the  streams  How  in  deep  gorges,  sometimes 
hardly  accessible  to  man.  In  Abyssinia  proper  there  are 
two  principal  gr()U[»s  of  high  mountains  100  to  150 
miles  away  from  the  eastern  ranqiart.  in  the  north  the 
Simen  grouj)  rises  in  Has  J)ajan,  Abba   Vared,  and  other  1] 

])eaks  to  15,000  feet;  and  farther  south  the  ])eaks  of  the 
(lojani  grouj)  are  almost  as  higii.  In  the  (lalla  countries 
south  of  Abyssinia  the  land  is  less  rugged  and  the  original 
form  of  a  plateau  can  be  Ivetter  seen.  The  eastern 
bounding  range  bends  here  towards  the  west,  and  though 
at  present  little  known,  seems  to  become  higher  to  the 
south  of  a  gap  lornied  by  the  course  of  the  river  llawash. 
The  peak  of  Wosho,  between  (5  and  7"  N.  latitud(>,  is  said 
to  be  between  1(),000  and  17,()()()  feet  high. 

River  SysteniH.  Towanls  the  westcM-n  side  t>f  the 
yVbyssinian  jilateau  there  is  a  nearly  cireular  area   lower 
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thiiii  tlie  u;eneral  surface,  but  still  over  0000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Jt  is  occupied  by  J^ake  Tsaiia,  or  Tana,  a  deep, 
niountaiii-ijjirt  lake,  but  bordered  in  parts  by  low  alluvial 
laud,  which  unist  once  have  been  covered  ])y  its  waters. 
Its  i)riuci[)al  feeder  is  the  Upper  Abai  lliver,  which  rises 
almost  due  south  of  the  lake,  and  enters  its  south-west 
shore  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles.  The  lake  is  also 
fed  by  copious  streams  from  all  sides,  so  that  the  Abai, 
where  it  leaves  the  lake  (at  its  southern  point,  not  very 
far  from  its  place  of  entry),  has  much  increased  in  size. 
It  now  takes  a  wide  sweep,  south-east,  south-west,  and 
north-west,  almost  encircling  the  Gojam  Mountains,  and 
tlowing,  with  many  a  fall  and  rapid,  in  a  deep,  narrow 
valley,  into  which  numerous  side  valleys  open.  In  this 
section  it  takes  the  name  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  lliver, 
whence  it  is  known  generally  as  the  Blue  Nile.  Finally 
it  leaves  the  mountains  and  flows  quietly  across  the 
])lains  before  joining  the  other  branch  of  the  Nile  at 
Khartum. 

The  northern  parts  of  Abyssinia  are  occupied  by  the 
upper  l)ranches  of  the  Atbara  (the  lowest  Nile  tributary). 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Takazze,  which  flows  round  the 
north  side  of  the  Simen  Mountains  in  a  deej)  and  wonder- 
ful gorge,  whose  sides,  where  not  too  steep,  are  clothed  with 
im[)enetrable  forests.  Like  the  Blue  Nile,  the  Atbara, 
after  receiving  its  various  branches,  flows  across  the  plains 
l)efore  joining  the  Nile  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  desert. 
As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  deep  valleys  of  these  streams, 
which  in  time  of  flood  are  hardly  to  be  crossed,  play  an 
important  part  in  dividing  the  country  into  separate 
provinces. 

The  })arts  of  the  plateau  south  of  Abyssinia  are 
furrowed  by  streams,  which  unite  in  a  large  river  flowing 
south  in  a  narrow  valley,  finally  named  the  Omo.  No 
traveller  has  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  this  river  to  its 
termination,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  it  continues 
southwards,  entering  the  large  Lake  Rudolf  or  Basso 
Xorok,  discovered  in  1888  by  Count  Teleki,  or  makes  a 
sudden  bend  either  to  the  east  or  west.  Lake  Rudolf 
occupies  a  depression,  by  which  the  Ethiopian   highlands 
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are  broken  to  the  south,  and  seems  to  belong  in  part  to 
the  great  East  African  furrow  which  will  be  spoken  of  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — Owing  to  their  eleva- 
tion, the  Ethiopian  highlands  enjoy  a  moderately  cool 
and  healthy  climate.  Their  mountain  ranges  serve  to 
condense  the  moisture  from  the  winds  which  blow  from 
the  south  when  the  surface  of  North  Africa  becomes 
heated  during  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
llain  falls  in  torrents,  filling  the  rivers  and  making  them 
carry  down  immense  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  so  that 
they  supply  to  the  Nile  both  the  water  which  inundates 
its  banks  and  the  fertilising  sediment  which  is  left  when 
the  floods  retire.  The  rest  of  the  year,  on  the  contrary,  is 
nearly  rainless.  According  to  the  height  above  the  sea, 
Abyssinia  has  been  divided  into  three  zones  of  climate  and 
vegetation.  ( 1 )  The  tropical  zone,  occupying  the  outer  slopes 
to  a  height  of  about  5000  feet,  and  sui)porting  a  vegeta- 
tion similar  to  that  of  tropical  Africa  generally,  forming 
dense  forests  in  parts  ;  the  cultivated  plants  include  cotton, 
coffee,  the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  bananas,  etc.  (2)  The 
tem[)erate  zone,  with  a  climate  resembling  that  of  South 
I'AU'ope,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
5000  and  9000  feet,  and  producing  the  cereals  and  fruit 
trees  of  tem[)erate  climates,  including  wheat,  barley,  antl 
maize,  in  addition  to  a  native  grain  called  tef ;  excellent 
[)asturage  for  cattle  is  fonnd  in  this  zone.  (3)  The  cool 
region,  above  (SOOO  feet,  with  few  cnltivated  [)lants,  and  a 
generally  scanty  vegetation.  The  two  u[)[»er  zones  have 
a  wild  vegetation,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  conunon  to 
Abyssinia  and  the  other  high  mountains  of  East  Africa. 
The  temi)crate  zone  has  some  forests,  and  junipers  and  other 
conifers  occur,  sonn^  growing  to  a  largi^  size.  The  highest 
snmmits  have  an  Al[»ine  flora.  Wild  animals  are  seen 
pritKMpally  in  the  lowest  zone,  and  here  most  of  the  usual 
African  forms,  indnding  the  elephant,  occiu'. 

The  Coast  Plains  of  the  Red  Sea.  i>otween  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  and  th(^  ived  Sea  a  fairly  level  plain 
extends,  luurow   in   the  north,   where  the   plateau  escarp- 
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mont  ai>i)roaclics  the  sea,  but  widening  out  soutlnvards  to 
almost  200  miles.  Tliis  is  low  by  comparison  with  the 
adjacent  highlands,  but  still  reaches  a  height  of  1200  to 
1500  feet  in  ])arts.  The  surface  is  covered  i)rincii)ally 
with  scrub,  with  a  sprinkling  of  larger  trees,  such  as 
baobabs  and  sycamores.  Water  is  generally  scarce,  most 
of  the  streams  which  descend  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
highlands  becoming  absorbed  by  the  soil  soon  after  reach- 
ing the  plains.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Hawash,  which 
descends  from  the  high  plateau,  its  valley  forming  the 
southern  limit  of  the  eastern  escarpment.  On  reaching 
the  lower  level  the  Hawash  turns  abruptly  northwards, 
turning  afterwards  north-east,  and  ])ecoming  engulfed 
in  a  depressed  saline  area  (said  to  be  below  sea-level) 
lying  inward  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajura, 
which  indents  the  coast  for  some  distance.  Another  salt 
plain,  also  depressed,  occurs  farther  north  in  about  14}/ 
N.  latitude,  and  near  this  are  some  volcanic  peaks,  wdiich 
have  been  active  within  recent  times. 

The  Somali  and  Galla  Lands. — At  the  point  where 
the  Hawash  valley  forms  a  cleft  in  the  Ethiopian  high- 
lands an  important  ridge  of  high  ground  branches  off  from 
the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  continues 
with  few  breaks  in  a  direction  slightly  north  of  east 
through  the  whole  of  the  eastern  "horn"  of  Africa, 
ending  at  Cape  Guardafui,  the  most  easterly  j^oint  of  the 
continent.  This  ridge  forms  the  highest  ground  in  the 
whole  area  lying  south-east  of  the  Ethiopian  highlands, 
and  as  it  keeps  close  to  the  northern  coast  (washed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Aden),  the  whole  country  has  a  general  slope  to 
the  south-east  towards  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  high  ridge  falls  abruptly  to  the  north  in  steep  cliffs, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  its  length  consists  of  two  parallel 
chains  of  mountains  with  a  depression  between.  In  the 
Harar  group  of  mountains  it  reaches  a  height  of  GOOO 
feet,  and  near  45°  E.  longitude  the  peak  of  Gan  Libah 
is  said  to  be  considerably  higher.  The  slope  of  the 
southern  plains  is  so  gradual  that  their  general  character 
is  that  of  a  nearly  level  plateau,  l)roken  occasionally  by 
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rocky  peaks  and  ridges,  and  furrowed  by  the  beds  of 
streams. 

Climate  and  Flora. — Except  in  the  west,  where  the 
neighbouring  Ethiopian  highlands  condense  the  moisture 
from  the  prevalent  south-west  winds,  this  region  has  but 
a  scanty  rainfall,  and,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
streams,  the  surface  is  mostly  bare  and  covered  only  with 
stunted  mimosa  or  aloe  jungle.  Near  the  western  high- 
lands, however,  tropical  forests  are  met  with,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  northern  coast  ranges  vegetation  is  more 
luxuriant.  One  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Somaliland 
is  that  known  as  Ogaden,  north  of  the  Webi  Shabeli, 
whose  rich  pastures  support  a  noted  breed  of  camels,  and 
where  durra  and  other  crops  are  grown.  On  the  whole, 
the  country  becomes  barer  from  west  to  east,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  projecting  "  horn  "  the  region  known  as 
Nogal,  "  the  stony  land "  (in  distinction  to  the  "  Hand  " 
or  "  stoneless  land "  farther  west)  is  almost  a  waterless 
desert.  The  whole  of  the  east  coast  from  Cape  Guardafui 
to  the  equator  is  barren  and  inhosi)itable,  hardly  a  single 
stream  reaching  the  sea. 

Rivers.  —  The  two  principal,  in  fact  the  only  real 
rivers  of  this  region,  are  the  Webi  Shabeli  (Tjoopard 
lliver)  and  the  Jub,  jiotli  have  their  sources  in  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  Ethiopian  highlands,  and 
derive  from  them  a  considerable  vohiine  of  water,  wliicli 
enables  them  to  cross  the  arid  plains  of  Somaliland 
without  drying  up,  though  in  the  dry  season  they  shrink 
greatly.  The  Webi  Shabeli  turns  south-west  on  a|)i)roa('h- 
ing  the  sea,  and  for  over  150  miles  Hows  parallel  to  the 
coast,  until  it  loses  itself  in  a  small  lake  or  swamp  only  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  sea.  The  .Tub,  which  lias  a  larger 
number  of  important  tributaries,  enters  the  sea  almost  on 
the  etpiator.  Its  lower  course  is  navigable  l)y  small 
vessels  for  a  part  of  the  year,  but  it  is  very  winding  and 
shallow  in  places,  and  the  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a 
dangerous  bar.  IJapids  occur  in  about  *J.V  N.  latitnde, 
at  which  the  current  sweeps  among  llir  rocks  at  su<'h  a 
ratcf  that  niivigiition  is  impossibh'. 

Products.      ( 'ollt'i'   is    the   most    valnal>h     product    of 
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this  rci^ioii,  wliidi  is  its  native  lioino,  tlio  iiaiiK^  even  bciiij^ 


possibly    derived    from    the    district    of    Kaffa,    south    of 
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Abyssinia.  In  Somaliland  many  kinds  of  aromatic  shrubs 
grow,  which  have  made  the  country  famous  since  very 
early  times  as  the  land  of  aromatics.  These  include 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  as  well  as  other  gums  and  resins. 
Wild  animals  are  abundant  in  these  countries.  The 
elei)hant  is  still  found  almost  everywhere  except  in  the 
east,  and  supplies  ivory  for  exportation.  The  rhinoceros, 
giraffe,  various  antelopes,  the  ostrich,  and  crocodile  also 
occur. 

2.  Inhabitants  of  North- East  Africa 

Races  of  Abyssinia. — The  Abyssinian  highlands  are 
characterised  l)y  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  races,  a  fact 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  very  name  of  the  country,  for 
Habesh,  the  original  form  of  Abyssinia,  is  said  to  mean 
"mixed."  Semites,  Hamites,  and  Negroes  are  all  found 
in  the  country,  though  the  Negroes  are  chiefly  confined 
to  its  outer  fringe  on  the  west  and  a  small  area  in  the 
north.  The  Semites  are  represented  by  the  Himyarites, 
who  crossed  over  from  Arabia  within  historic  times,  and 
have  since  formed,  as  a  rule,  the  governing  race,  and  a 
few  Arab  tribes  on  the  east  and  west  borders.  Scattered 
among  them  are  various  Hamitic  tribes  who  once  probably 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  poi)ulation,  and  others  who  seem 
to  have  mixed  with  the  Semites.  The  Agao  Hamites 
have  given  their  name  to  the  district  of  Agaomeder, 
south  of  Lake  Tana,  which  is  even  now  i)eoi»led  almost 
exclusively  by  them.  All  these  Abyssinian  tribes  are  both 
cattle-rearers  and  agriculturalists,  the  nature  of  the  country 
l)eing  e(jually  suited  to  both  (x'cupations. 

Hamitic  Races.  In  the  more  southern  highlands  and 
ill  tlu!  lower  plateaux  tlu^  jieople  are  almost  entirely  Hamites, 
lliougii  with  some  nii.xture  with  the  other  races  on  the 
border  lands.  They  fall  into  three  groups  :  the  Afar  or 
Danukil,  Ix^twecMi  Abyssinia'  and  the  Ked  Sea  ;  the  Somali, 
occupying  the  projecting  "horn"  east  of  a  curved  liiu» 
drawn  from  the  (lulf  of  Tajuni  to  the  Lower  .lub  ;  and  the 
( Jalhis,  dwi'lling  west  of  this  line.  Mxcept  (piite  in  the 
south,    !ill     these    peoples    ;ii(^    noniiniilK'     Mohninmedans. 
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Tlio  (ialliis  are  the  most  luniicroiis,  l)ciiig  supposed  to 
luimber  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000;  tlie  Somalis  come 
next,  and  tlie  Afar,  whose  country  is  mncli  smaller  and 
extremely  arid,  are  the  least  important.  ])road]y  sjteaking, 
the  Somalis  are  distinguished  from  the  (Jallas  by  their 
darker  skin  and  greater  height.  They  are  a  wild,  lawless 
race,  mostly  of  nomadic  habits,  as  their  country  produces 
little  but  scanty  pasturage  for  flocks.  They  are  divided 
into  numberless  clans,  with  little  tendency  to  political 
combination.  In  the  interior  the  largest  villages  are 
those  of  Logh  and  ]^)ardera,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jub ; 
Barri,  on  the  middle  Webi  Shabeli ;  and  Gelidi,  on  its 
lower  course.  The  coast  towns  wall  be  spoken  of  below. 
The  Cj alias,  who  generally  call  themselves  Oromo  or 
Oroma,  are  more  cultured  than  the  Somalis,  and  those 
of  the  purest  type  have  exceedingly  fine  forms  and  features. 
They  are  in  the  main  herdsmen,  like  the  Somalis,  but 
there  is  among  them  a  distinct  class  of  tillers  of  the  soil, 
their  country  being  in  parts  favourable  to  agriculture. 
There  are  several  distinct  tribes  or  sections  of  the  Gallas, 
some  of  the  most  important  being  the  Arussi  and  the 
Borans,  who  inhabit  the  w'ide  plains  in  the  east  and  south 
of  their  domain.  In  the  north  some  of  the  tribes  have 
established  small  kingdoms,  as  e.g.  that  of  Kaffa,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Omo.  They  have  also  settled  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  especially  in  Shoa, 
between  the  Hawasli  and  the  Blue  Nile. 


3.  Abyssinia 

As  has  been  said  already,  the  deep  valleys  of  its  rivers 
naturally  divide  Abyssinia  into  distinct  provinces,  inhabited 
by  different  tribes,  and  often  only  loosely  united  under  the 
Negus  or  chief  ruler.  The  province  of  Amliara,  stretching 
from  the  Takazze  valley  in  the  north  to  that  of  the  Abai, 
after  it  has  left  Lake  Tana  in  the  south,  has  long 
formed  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  Tigre,  in  the 
north,  and  (Jqjam  and  Shoa,  in  the  south,  have  often  been 
governed  by  lialf  independent  chiefs.      Within  recent  years 
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the  rulers  of  Gojain  and  Slioa  have  extended  their  sway 
over  tlie  Galla  highlands  as  far  as  Katia  in  the  south, 
and  over  the  province  of  Harar — formerly  under  a  chief 
of  its  own,  and  occupied  for  a  time  by  Egypt  before  the 
Mahdi's  rebellion  —  in  the  east.  On  the  death  of  King 
John  in  1889,  Menelek,  king  of  Shoa,  seized  the  throne 
of  Abyssinia,  becoming  supreme  over  the  various  provinces. 
He  has  lately  held  his  own  successfully  against  the  Italians. 
The  religion  of  the  country  is  nominally  Christian,  the 
people  having  been  converted  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
form  resembles  that  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  therefore 
Russian  sympathy  has  been  aroused,  but  the  worship  is 
very  debased,  and  some  pagans  are  found  in  outlying  parts. 
Towns,  Trade,  etc. — Almost  all  the  chief  towns  of 
Abyssinia  lie  on  elevated  plains  away  from  the  main 
streams,  the  deep  valleys  of  which,  besides  being  generally 
unhealthy,  have  rather  hindered  than  helped  comnuuii- 
cation  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  JNlaiiy  of 
the  towns  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  capitals  of 
the  country,  and  others  are  chiefly  important  as  markets 
and  trade  centres.  Debra  '^Fabor,  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  occupies  an  important  position  east  of  J^ake 
Tana,  at  a  height  of  over  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
prin('i[)al  lino  of  comnuuiication  from  north  to  south. 
Uondar,  getierully  considered  the  capital,  Gr)00  feet  above 
tlie  sea,  lies  north  of  Lake  Tana,  and  is  the  religious  centre 
of  the  country.  Magilala,  a  strong  fortress  near  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  highlands,  was  captured  by  the  ihitish  ex- 
pfuiilioii  in  ISOiS.  Axuni,  in  1'igre,  was  the  caiiital  of  the 
old  llimyarite  l^iUipirc,  but  is  now  decayed.  Ancient  ruins 
are  to  l)e  seen  in  its  nciglibonrliood  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  Tigre.  'I'he  present  (■a|)ital  of  that  province  is 
Adiia,  an  important  tradi;  centre.  Ankol>er,  tlu^  capital  of 
Shoa,  lies  at  tlie  great  lieiglit  of  1)72:")  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  the  outer  slope  of  the  eastern  border  range,  its  position 
is  inn)ortant  as  commanding  the  most  direct  trade  route 
from  the  coast  to  tlu^  Calla  count  lies.  In  Abyssinia  [)roper 
the  places  most  ini|)ortant  Jis  markets  are  :  l\orata,  on  the 
southeast,  shore  i»t  Lake  Taiia,  an«l  Sokota,  near  the  I'pper 
Takaz/A',  both  in  Andiara  ;  and  r>aso,  in  the  south  of  ( Jojaui, 
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near  tlic  A])iii.  In  tlie  G.illa  coinitrics  important  markets 
arc  lield  at  r>on«:;a,  tlie  cliicf  town  of  Katl'a,  and  near  >So])so, 
in  the  small  })rincii)ality  of  Lieka,  wliicli  occupies  a  plain 
near  the  head -waters  of  the  Onio.  '^^i'he  im))()rtance  of 
Lieka  consists  in  its  central  position  between  the  markets 
of  (irojain,  Shoa,  and  Kafia,  and  its  vicinity  to  some  gold- 
])roducini;'  districts  to  the  west.  Anotlier  place  of  import- 
ance with  res[)ect  to  trade  is  Harar,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  line  of  heii>;hts  which  run  eastwards  throu<j;h  Somali- 
land.  Its  position  gives  it  the  command  of  the  best  route 
between  the  CJalla  States  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  use  of 
which  is,  however,  not  in  favour  with  the  Abyssinians. 
As  it  lies  on  the  head  streams  of  the  Wel)i  Slial)eli,  its 
position  is  also  favourable  wdth  respect  to  the  Somali 
countries  to  the  south,  and  its  neighbourhood  produces 
abundance  of  excellent  coffee. 

At  present  the  most  important  trade  route  is  that 
running  north  and  south  from  Massaua,  on  the  coast,  by 
Adua  and  Debra  Tabor,  and  serving  as  the  outlet  for  the 
commodities  of  the  southern  markets  also,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  gold,  ivory,  and  coffee,  European 
articles  being  imported  in  exchange.  This  route  represents 
to  some  extent  the  ancient  trade  route  of  the  Axumite 
iMupire,  which  led  to  the  coast  at  Adulis  (now  Zula),  a 
little  south  of  ]\Iassaua.  In  spite  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  country,  the  foreign  trade  of  Abyssinia  is  but  small. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  hides,  butter, 
honey  and  wax,  myrrh  and  gums  are  the  princii)al  exports. 


4.   Italian  Possesfsions 

Eritrea:  its  History. —  In  1870  the  Bay  of  Assab, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  purchased  by 
an  Italian  Shi[)ping  G^ompany,  and  it  was  declared  an 
Italian  protectorate  in  1882.  In  1885,  when  Egypt 
abandoned  the  coast -lands  south  of  Suakin  previously 
in  her  possession,  the  port  of  ]\Iassaua  was  occupied  by 
Italy  with  the  approval  of  (Jreat  liiitain,  and  it  has  since 
become  the  capital  of  the  Italian  Ked  Sea  territory,  which 
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includes  all  the  coast  from  a  point  about  100  miles 
south  of  Suakin  to  Raheita,  just  north  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb^  The  name  Eritrea,  lately  given  to  this 
territory,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "red," 
applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  lied  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden, 

By  treaties  with  local  chiefs,  Italy  soon  afterwards 
gained  a  footing  on  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Somali  and  Galla  countries 
as  far  as  the  Jub  River,  together  with  Abyssinia,  were 
in  1890  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  an  Italian 
protectorate,  some  positions  on  the  coast,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  being  ceded  l)y  him 
in  1892.  But  although  King  Menelek  concluded  a  treaty 
of  friendshij)  with  Italy  in  1889,  he  has  since  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  make  Abyssinia  a  vassal  state. 
The  northern  part  of  Tigre  has,  however,  been  brought 
under  Italian  influence,  and  the  important  town  of  Kassala, 
on  the  western  plains  near  the  Atbara,  has  been  temi)orarily 
occupied  with  the  consent  of  Egypt. 

Massaua.  Trade,  etc. — Massaua  owes  its  importance 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
Abyssinia,  which  has,  however,  been  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  the  port  has  been  in  the  hands  of  out- 
siders unfriendly  to  Abyssinia.  The  town,  which  is  fortified, 
lies  on  an  island,  and  its  port — one  of  the  best  on  the  Bed 
Sea — occuj)ies  the  sheltered  space  between  it  and  the  main- 
land. Its  trade,  which  has  been  referred  to  under  Abyssinia, 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Indian  and  Greek  merchants. 
The  population  is  a  little  under  8000,  about  GOO  being 
Europeans.  The  neighbouring  sandy  plains  of  the 
mainland  make  the  place  exceedingly  hot,  but  among 
the  hills  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  the  climate 
is  j)leasanter.  Agriculture  in  the  colony  is  hindered  by 
scarcity  of  water,  and  the  native  population  is  chiefly 
j)ast()ral  and  nomadic.  On  tlu'  uplands,  however,  wheat 
niid  barley  have  l)een  grown  with  success. 

Somali  Coast.  -The  i)nce  important  Arab  marts  of 
Magdoshu  and  Brava  on  the  eastern  Somali  coast  have 
now  sunk  into  insignificance.  The  Italians,  howeviM*,  have 
some  settlenu'iits   on    the  coast,  and  a   trading   conipany 
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lias  been  formed  wliich  has  met  with  some  success.  Tlie 
atlininistrative  centre  is  at  El  Adhale  (now  called  Itala) 
in  aljout  IV  N.  latitude. 

5.   Briiii^k  Possessions 

Sonialiland. — The  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  Somali 
coast  by  Cireat  Britain  was  part  of  a  general  i)o]icy  of 
securing  the  overland  route  to  India  from  foreign  menace, 
and  the  protectorate  is  in  a  measure  subordinate  to  Aden, 
itself  administered  by  the  Government  of  Bombay.  As  far 
back  as  18-10  and  1858  the  Indian  Government  secured 
the  rights  over  some  small  islands  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  but  the  whole  coast  was  afterwards  occui)ied 
by  the  Egyptians  during  the  extension  of  their  dominions 
in  the  years  following  1870.  In  1884  Egypt  was  forced 
to  abandon  her  posts  on  this  coast,  and  they  were  formed 
into  a  liritish  protectorate,  the  limits  of  which  have  since 
been  defined  by  agreements  with  Italy  and  France.  On 
the  coast  it  stretches  from  Kas  Jibuti,  on  the  south  of 
Tajura  Bay,  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  and  for  a  good  part  of  this  length  it  has  a  breadth 
of  from  170  to  220  miles,  reaching  to  8°  N.  latitude. 
The  principal  outlets  of  Somaliland^ — Zaila,  Bulbar,  and 
Berbera — are  all  in  this  territory,  and  since  the  British 
occupation  trade  has  much  increased,  and  would  do  so 
still  more  if  the  ports  could  be  brought  into  relations  with 
the  Galla  countries.  Berbera  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
towns,  containing  30,000  inhabitants  when  the  caravans 
of  camels  arrive  from  the  south  and  the  natives  from  the 
neighbouring  districts  flock  in  to  trade.  The  principal 
exports  are  cattle  and  sheep,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
gum,  while  rice,  cotton  goods,  and  dates  are  imported. 
A  large  amount  of  coffee  from  Harar  has  recently  been 
exported  via  Zaila. 

The  Island  of  Sokotra,  lying  off  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Sonialiland,  was  occupied  l)y  the  Portuguese 
during  the  palmy  days  of  their  Indian  Empire,  and 
troops  were  also  stationed  there  by  the  East  India 
Company  in   1835,  but   it   did   not   definitely   become    a 
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British  possession  until  1886.  Politically  it  is  a  depend- 
ency of  Aden.  The  only  place  of  importance  is  Taniarida, 
on  the  north  coast,  the  port  of  which  is  frequented  by 
Arab  vessels  (dhows)  from  the  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
princii)al  products  of  the  island  are  cattle,  and  the  kind 
of  aloes  named  from  it  Socotrine. 


6.   French  Somali  Coast 

The  French  hold  the  country  bordering  on  Tajura  Bay, 
wliere  they  first  established  themselves  in  1855  at  Obok, 
on  its  northern  shore.  This  has  lately  been  replaced  as 
the  centre  of  administration  by  the  port  of  Jibuti,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  bay.  The  colony  has  few  resources, 
and  the  hoi)es  entertained  of  attracting  the  trade  of  Harar 
and  Abyssinia  to  the  place  do  not  seem  likely  to  ])e 
realised.  It  is  chiefly  important  as  a  strategic  post  on 
the  route  to  the  East. 


CHAPTER   X 

EAST    AFiaCA 

1.   Physical  Features 

General  Characters. — Witli  tlic  exception  of  a  strip 
of  lowland  bordering  on  the  coast,  tlie  whole  of  East 
Africa,  ■with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this  chajjter, 
consists  of  a  broad  high  plateau  with  an  average  elevation 
of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  attaining  a  breadth 
of  700  to  800  miles  from  east  to  west.  In  the  north  it 
is  to  some  extent  continuous  with  the  Abyssinian  high- 
lands, from  which,  however,  the  dei)ression  of  Lake 
liudolf  su]>plics  a  natural  line  of  se^jaration.  These  East 
African  highlands  arc  characterised,  above  all,  by  the 
number  and  large  size  of  the  lakes,  which  occupy  the 
lowest  i)arts  of  depressions  running,  as  a  rule,  north  and 
south.  This  north  and  south  direction  is  to  be  seen,  too, 
in  the  general  trend  of  the  mountain  ranges ;  so  the  whole 
region  may  l)e  said  to  be  made  up  of  parallel  lines  of 
mountains,  table-lands,  and  hollows  ranged  side  by  side 
On  the  east  the  ground  rises  in  two  or  three  distinct  steps 
from  the  coast  lowlands,  and  in  the  west  the  plateau  falls 
somewhat  rapidly,  but  without  any  decided  stej),  to  the 
great  forest -clad  basin  of  the  Congo  in  West  Africa. 
Southwards  it  is  divided  from  the  ecjually  high  plateau  of 
South  Africa  only  by  the  valley  cut  by  the  Zambesi  in  its 
course  to  the  sea. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  East  Africa  the  principal  lines 
1)oth  of  heights  and  hollows  lie  not  far  from  the  eastern 
and  western  edges  of  the  plateau,  while  the  central  space 
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is  occupied  by  a  broad  upland  with  a  very  uniform  surface. 
This  consists  chiefly  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks  (granite, 
etc.),  while  the  bordering  ranges,  especially  on  the  east, 
are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  volcanic  peaks  which 
have  been  thrust  up  in  later  geological  times,  and  which 
are  found,  as  a  rule,  not  far  from  the  great  troughs  or 
valleys  which  furrow  the  surface.  The  formation  of  both 
seems  to  be  due  to  forces  acting  from  below  the  earth's 
crust. 

The  Eastern  Heights  and  Hollows. — From  the 
lowlands  on  the  coast  the  plateau  rises  in  a  series  of 
steps.  Near  its  eastern  edge  there  is  to  be  seen  in 
places  an  outer  line  of  hills  formed  of  gneiss  and  other 
crystalline  rocks,  of  no  great  height,  but  representing  the 
ancient  line  of  highlands  which  traversed  East  Africa  from 
north  to  south.  Between  these  heights  and  the  damp 
coast  plain  a  dry,  barren  plain  of  moderate  height  occurs, 
known  sometimes  as  the  Nyika.  Westward  of  the  first 
ranges,  the  plateau  increases  in  height,  and  forms  a  broad 
zone,  much  of  it  over  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  widening 
out  northwards  to  a  breadth  of  200  miles.  A  large  part 
of  the  surface  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  at 
intervals  rise  the  great  volcanic  peaks,  mostly  extinct, 
which  are  the  highest  mountains  of  all  Africa.  The  two 
best  known  are  Kilima  Njaro,  in  the  south,  and  Kenya, 
farther  north,  almost  on  the  e(piator,  both  rising  to  19,000 
feet  or  more,  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  [>lateau  ; 
i)Ut  many  other  peaks  and  ridges  are  undoubtedly  volcanic. 
These  highlands  are  divided  into  two  by  the  great  East 
African  trough  or  valley,  which  runs  southwards  from  the 
direction  of  Abyssinia,  and  extends  without  a  break  to 
about  Ci'  S.  latitude.  It  is  thought  to  have  originated  in 
a  great  crack  or  siibsidence  in  the  earth's  crust  in  former 
ages.  Its  sides  are  formed  sometimes  of  steep  clitl's, 
rising  in  one  or  more  ste[)s  to  the  plateau,  and  at  others 
by  l)roken  ranges  of  hills.  The  tloor  is  in  parts  level,  but 
sometimes  broken  and  hilly,  and  it  is  tlivided  into  separate 
sections  by  transverse  ridges.  Tlu!  altitude  of  the  lloor 
varies  greatly,  rising  to  over  (iOOO  feet  at  about  V  S., 
wiiere  the  height  of  the  [dateuu  also  is  greatest.     A  number 
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of  lakes,  Inr^Tc  and  small,  all  of  them  without  outlet,  lie 
in  this  valloy,  the  ])rinciital  ])v'\uy;  Lake  liudolf  in  llic. 
north.  Towards  the  south  a  hranch  valley  inns  to  tin; 
south-west,  also  containini;'  a  lake  (P'yasi). 

The  Western  Troug-h.--Xear  the  western  edge  of 
till'  plateau  another  zone  of  high  ground  occurs,  forming 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  another  great  longitudinal 
valley,  the  lakes  of  which  are  larger  even  than  those  of 


Fig.  22. — Eliopiiants  in  tut,  "Nvika"  .Stkiti:. 


the  eastern  valley,  quite  half  of  the  length  being  covered 
by  water.  As  it  occurs  not  far  from  the  central  line 
of  tlie  continent,  it  has  been  called  the  Central  African 
trough.  In  the  nortli  it  starts  from  the  valley  of  the 
l'l>]>er  Nile,  and  passes  southwards  by  the  two  western 
Nile  lakes,  continuing  in  this  direction  until  it  reaches 
a  ]>oint  far  southward  of  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern 
valley.  Tlie  sides  are,  as  a  rule,  steep  and  high,  and, 
both  east  and  west,  often  rise  to  a  height  of  over  5000 
feet    above    the    sea.       Tlie    i)rincipal    mountain    ranges 
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occur  on  the  cast.  On  tliis  side,  between  the  two  Nile 
lakes,  just  north  of  the  equator,  is  the  great  snowy 
range  of  Ruwenzori,  volcanic  in  its  origin,  like  the  more 
eastern  peaks,  but  made  \ij)  of  a  larger  number  of  ridges 
and  summits.  It  forms  an  oval-shaped  mass.  The  most 
lofty  summit  is  probably  nearly  18,000  feet  in  height. 
Farther  south  the  great  trough  is  bordered  on  the  east  by 
an  almost  continuous  line  of  highlands,  rising  in  parts 
into  regular  mountain  ranges  8000  to  10,000  feet 
high.  South  of  the  Nile  lakes  a  line  of  volcanic  peaks 
crosses  the  floor  of  the  trough,  which  here  reaches  its 
greatest  height  above  the  sea,  forming  the  water-parting 
between  the  streams  flowing  north  and  south.  These 
peaks  occur  almost  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  highest 
part  of  the  eastern  trough,  which  has  likewise  volcanic 
cones  rising  from  its  floor.  They  begin  on  the  east  with 
the  peak  of  ^Ifumbiro,  first  seen  from  a  distance  by 
Speke  in  1861,  and  end  in  Kirunga,  still  partially  active 
and  remarkable  (as  a  volcano)  for  its  distance  from  the 
sea  (700  miles). 

The  Southern  Section.  — In  the  south  these  two 
lines  of  heights  and  hollows  are  not  found.  The  eastern 
line  becomes  less  and  less  marked,  while  the  western, 
though  ])artially  interru[)ted  for  a  space,  seems  to  bend 
eastwards  and  afterwards  to  occupy  a  more  central  line. 
This  easterly  bend  of  the  trough  occurs  between  the  two 
great  lakes  which  occupy  so  large  a  i)art  of  its  floor,  and 
it  is  here  represented  only  by  clefts  cut  by  streams  in  the 
highlands.  I'ut  the  ab.sence  of  a  well-marked  depression 
on  the  direct  line  is  made  up  for  by  a  short  parallel  hollow 
a  little  distance  to  the  north-east,  which  is  apparently  a 
similar  line  of  subsidence,  and  is  ()ccu{)ied  by  the  narrow 
lake,  iliikwa,  similar  to  those  in  the  main  trough.  After 
resuming  once  more  its  southerly  direction  the  trough  is 
again  well  defined,  and  is  still  bordered  by  highlands  on 
each  side  ;  but  hvva  again  the  eastern  line,  which  ri.ses  in 
tlio  Livingstonti  Mountains  to  11,000  feet,  is  the  most 
important.  Krom  this  range  a  minor  line  of  heights 
seems  to  branch  off  in  the  dirc'tion  of  the  main  eastern 
line  farther  north. 
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Tn  its  main  features  the  East  African  ])lateau  lias 
tlicrefore  soniewliat  the  form  of  a  letter  V,  the  space 
between  the  two  branches  havinii;  a  generally  uniform 
surface.  It  is,  however,  not  entirely  isolated,  for  a  broad 
zone  of  hii!;h  ground  (3000  to  5000  feet)  branches  off  towards 
the  south-west,  extending  across  the  continent  to  the 
west  coast,  and  uniting  the  P]ast  African  with  the  South 
African  table-land. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — In  East  Africa  the  rivers  are 
Huite  eclipsed  in  importance  by  the  great  lakes.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  world  except  North  iVmerica  do  so 
many  large  lakes  occur.  They  are  of  two  distinct  types, 
the  narrow  with  steep  shores,  and  the  broader  with  gently 
sloi)ing  n\argins.  The  narrow  lakes  all  occur  in  parts  of 
the  great  valleys  above  described,  especially  in  the 
western  of  these.  The  centre  of  the  western  valley  is 
occupied  by  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  longest  fresh-water 
lake  in  the  world  (almost  400  miles),  and  the  southern 
end  by  Lake  Nyasa  (nearly  350  miles).  The  breadth 
varies  from  L5  to  50  miles,  so  that  they  might  almost  be 
called  inland  seas  rather  than  lakes.  Both  are  very  deep. 
Tanganyika,  Avhicli  is  2750  feet  above  the  sea,  was  long 
thought  to  have  no  outlet,  but  it  was  at  last  found  that 
(periodically,  at  least)  its  surplus  water  escapes  through  a 
gaj)  in  the  western  wall  towards  the  Congo.  Its  chief 
feeder  is  the  ^lalagarazi,  which,  with  its  many  branches, 
drains  the  central  part  of  the  plateau  and  reaches  the  lake 
through  a  gap  in  the  eastern  line  of  heights.  North  of 
Tanganyika,  and  draining  into  it  by  the  Rusizi  River,  is 
the  smaller  lake,  Kivu  (3200  feet).  Lake  Nyasa  (L300 
feet)  sends  out  a  river,  the  >Shire,  at  its  south  end,  which 
joins  the  Zambesi.  Its  principal  feeders  come  from  the 
west,  but  none  are  of  large  size.  To  the  east  of  the  south 
end  is  the  smaller  lake,  Shirwa,  which  has  no  outlet,  and 
seems  to  be  shrinking.  The  only  lake  of  the  eastern 
valley  which  can  at  all  compare  in  size  with  those  just 
mentioned  is  Lake  Rudolf  (Basso  Norok  of  the  natives), 
at  its  northern  end.  Only  the  narrower  southern  half 
has  the  typical  high  shores  of  the  valley  lakes,  for  towards 
the  north,  where  it   widens  considerably,   the  country  is 
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much  lower  on  each  side.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish, 
and  the  lake  seems  to  have  no  outlet.  The  only 
important  feeder  is  the  Nianani,  at  its  northern  end, 
thought  by  some  to  be  the'  Omo  of  the  Oalla  countries. 
East  of  its  northern  end  lies  a  smaller  lake  (Basso  Naebor 
or  Stefanie),  which  has  no  outlet,  and  appears  to  be 
brackish  or  fresh,  according  to  the  height  of  its  waters. 
The  other  lakes  in  the  eastern  valley  are  mostly  small, 
and  are  all  without  outlets  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  from  north  to  south  are  Baringo,  Naivasha,  and 
Manyara  in  the  main  valley,  and  Lake  Eyasi,  situated  in 
a  south-western  branch  of  the  valley,  and  receiving  the 
drainage  of  a  part  of  the  plateau  to  the  west.  It  varies 
greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  season.  The  principal 
representative  of  the  broad  lakes  is  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
the  largest  in  Africa,  which  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  central 
part  of  the  plateau.  It  has  already  been  spoken  of  in 
describing  the  Nile  sources.  Two  other  lakes  occur  on 
the  south-western  extension  of  the  plateau.  Bangweolo  is 
a  round  shallow  lake,  about  60  miles  in  diameter,  with 
swampy  reed-covered  shores,  and  ]\Iwero,  farther  north, 
seems  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two 
types.     These  l)oth  belong  to  the  Congo  system. 

Excei)t  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  plateau,  almost  all  the 
rivers  flow  into  one  or  other  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned, 
and  thus  belong  either  to  the  systems  of  the  Nile,  Congo, 
and  Zambesi  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  an  extensive 
area  of  inland  drainage  in  the  east,  containing  those  lakes 
which  have  no  outlet.  The  larger  lakes  are  admirably 
a(lai)te(l  for  ])urposes  of  navigation.  Those  of  the  narrow 
tyi)e,  ill  i)arti<ular,  owing  to  the  great  distances  over 
which  they  extend,  sn]>ply  an  excellent  natural  waterway 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  rivers  of  the 
plateau,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  little  use  for  navigation, 
and  almost  the  only  one  deserving  mention  in  this  rt»sjiect 
is  the  Kiig(M-a,  which  (lows  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from 
the  south -wi'st. 

The  Coast-lands  and  their  Rivers.  Tht>  conntry 
walcrcd  by  tlui  coast  strrains  imlndrs,  in  addition  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  lowland  close  to  the  sea,  the  outer  steps  of 
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tliu  central  pliitcjui  up  to  a  liui«,^lit  of  2000  to  3000  feet. 
'I'lie  widtli  of  tliis  zone  varies  greatly  in  (litrcrcnt  parts. 
Opposite  the  central  point  of  the  coast  the  high  i)latean 
comes  nearest  to  the  sea,  but  it  retreats  from  it  both 
north  anil  south,  leaving  a  much  wider  space  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rivers.  This  is  due  also  to  the  outward 
sweep  which  the  coast  itself  makes  in  each  direction.  The 
prinri[)al  river  in  the  north  is  the  Tana,  which  derives  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  from  Mount  Kenya  and  the 
neighbouring  ranges,  from  which  its  head  streams  flow, 
but  which  receives  not  a  single  tributary  worth  mentioning 
in  its  passage  across  the  lower  grounds.  It  is  a  winding 
river  with  a  strong  current,  and  abounds  in  snags  (or 
trunks  of  ui)rooted  trees),  which  make  navigation  difficult, 
though  possible  for  about  200  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  Sabaki,  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Athi,  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  Tana,  but  is  rapid  and  useless  for 
navigation.  In  the  south  there  are  two  fairly  large  rivers, 
the  Ivufiji  and  llovuma,  each  formed  of  several  branches, 
so  that  the  widest  parts  of  their  basins  are  near  their 
sources.  The  Rufiji  derives  its  water  from  the  mountains 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  other  ranges  running 
thence  to  the  north-east,  which  condense  the  moisture  from 
the  south-east  trade  wind.  The  Ulanga,  one  of  the  chief 
head  streams,  flows  in  a  level  swampy  valley,  which  holds 
the  water,  so  that  there  is  a  good  supply  at  most  times 
of  the  year.  The  course  of  the  llufiji  is  broken  at  two 
l)laces  by  falls,  but  above  and  below  these  it  is  navigable 
for  small  craft,  as  it  flows  chiefly  through  level  plains. 
It  forms  a  considerable  delta  at  its  mouth.  The  head 
streams  of  the  llovuma  take  their  rise  in  the  line  of 
heights  which  bound  Lake  Nyasa  on  the  east.  The 
southern  branch,  the  Lujenda,  rises  in  a  swamp,  separated 
from  Lake  Shirwa  only  by  a  ridge  50  feet  high,  over 
which  the  lake  water  must  once  have  found  an  outlet  to 
the  river.  The  Lujenda  is  comi)osed  of  still  reaches, 
separated  by  rapids.  In  its  central  course  the  llovuma 
Hows  through  a  wide  plain  dotted  over  with  isolated  hills, 
and  si)reads  out  to  a  considerable  width,  but  is  shallow 
and  much  blocked  by  sand-banks,  so  that  it  is  of  little  use 
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for  navigation.  Before  it  reaches  the  sea  the  plateaux  on 
either  side  close  in,  and  it  flows  through  a  narrow  valley 
bounded  by  steep  sides. 

Several  islands  lie  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  most  important  being  Zanzibar  (a  little  over  50  miles 
long),  placed  just  at  the  centre  of  the  inward  curve  of  the 
coast,  and  Pemba,  farther  north.  Zanzibar  is  traversed  by 
a  range  of  sandstone  hills,  but  much  of  the  surface  is 
very  fertile,  as  is  also  that  of  Pemba.  Both  are  parallel 
to  the  coast  and  about  30  miles  distant. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — The  climate,  and  with 
it  the  vegetation,  of  East  Africa  varies  according  to  the 
height  above  the  sea.  The  coast  lowlands  have  naturally 
the  highest  temperature  (average  over  80°  Fahr.),  while  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  plateau  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  falls  below  70^  Rain  occurs  most  plentifully  near 
the  sea  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains  exposed 
to  the  sea  breeze  farther  inland.  Apart  from  altitude, 
however,  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  rainfall, 
for,  speaking  generally,  it  becomes  scanty  in  the  north-east, 
where  the  comparatively  dry  region  of  the  Somali  and 
Galla  countries  is  approached,  while  the  western  borders 
touch  on  the  rainy  region  of  West  Africa.  On  the  hot  and 
moist  lowlands  on  the  coast  a  rank  tro})ical  vegetation 
similar  to  that  found  generally  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  prevails.  The  lower  steps  of  the  plateau,  which  in- 
clude the  dryest  part  of  the  whole  region,  are  mostly  covered 
with  a  scrub  vegetation  mixed  with  stunted  trees,  eui)lior- 
bias,  or  thorny  jungles.  During  the  dry  season  the  trees 
are  often  bare  of  leaves,  and  [)resent  an  almost  lifeless 
as[)ect.  One  of  the  mo>5t  inhospitable  districts  is  that 
stret(;hing  soutli-west  of  Kilima  Njaro  as  far  as  Ugogo, 
where  a  plain,  burnt  up  and  waterless  in  the  dry  season, 
but  a  miry  waste  during  tlie  rains,  is  with  ditliculty  crossed 
by  raravans.  in  tiie  more  fertile  districts  the  alternation 
of  grassy  i'.\|)anses  with  clumps  of  trees  ol'teii  brings 
about  a  i»arl<  like  ap|iearance.  Tiie  higher  plateaux  are 
mostly  covered  with  lidi  pastures,  serving  admirably  for 
cattle  rearing,  and  soniclinus  with  forests.  On  the  mount- 
ain slopes  and  isolate*!  plateaux  exposed  to  tlie  intluenccs 
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of  tliu  moist  sua  breezes  a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest  is 
found,  ^vllic•ll  is  su[)posed  to  liave  once  covered  a  niucli 
larger  area  than  at  [»resent.  'J'lie  higher  mountains  are 
marketl  by  a  regular  succession  of  zones  of  vegetation, 
which  are  very  similar  even  in  the  case  of  mountains  far 
rciiKucd  from  each  other,  whose  upper  flora,  resembling 


i. — Park-like  Scenkry  in  East 
x^^T^>  '  ,       i  Africa.     (After  Stuhlinanii.) 

that  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  is  nowhere  repre- 
sented in  the  intervening  country  at  the  present  day. 
The  lower  sloi)es  are  generally  bare  of  trees,  except  along 
the  courses  of  streams.  Higher  up  a  continuous  belt  of 
forest  stretches  round  the  mountains,  merging  upwards 
into  a  zone  of  bamboos.  Higher  still  the  slopes  become 
gras.sy  and  open,  and  an  Alpine  flora  appears,  which 
includes  some  strange  forms,  such  as  tree  lobelias  and 
S<nen<>  (a  gigantic  kind  of  groundsel),  while  on  the 
liighest  mountains  of  all,  i)erpetual  snow  covers  the 
summits. 

The  banana  is  largely  grown  in  parts  of  East  Africa, 
forming  sometimes,  as  in  the  country  west  of  the  Victoria 
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Nyanza,  contiiiiioiis  groves  over  large  areas.     Of  cereals^ 


l"'l(l.    ■_'•.        IIAMIIOO     I'OUKSI,    MoI'NT    Kl.CON. 

(IMioto^^'rnpli  l)y  Mr.  Kiin'st  (lOilp*.) 

jiiilKl  is  tliu  must  iiuiioiluiit,  and  otlur  cultivatoil  plants 
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arc  rassava  and  tlio  sngar-caiic.  Afnst  of  the  usual  aiiiuials 
ot*  tropical  Africa  arc  met  with,  and  in  the  open  grassy 
steppes,  /el)ras,  antelopes,  giraffes,  etc.,  occur  in  large 
herds.  The  eU'pliant,  which  not  long  ago  was  jdentifnl 
over  the  whole  region,  has  l)een  so  persecuted  for  the  sake 
of  its  tusks  that  it  has  been  exterminated  over  a  great 
part  of  the  area,  particularly  between  the  coast  and  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

2.  Inhabitants  of  East  Africa 

As  East  Africa  includes  the  borderlands  between  the 
Hamitic  and  ]>antu  races,  its  inhalntants  are  as  varied 
a.s  those  of  any  other  division  of  the  continent.  As 
elsewhere,  the  Hamites  seem  to  have  been  pushing 
southwards  for  many  centuries,  and  though,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  some  Southern  representatives  of  the  Gallas 
and  Somalis,  no  undoubtedly  })ure  Hamite  stock  is  found, 
Hamite  influence  has  evidently  been  at  work  in  a  large 
part  of  the  country  towards  the  north.  The  Masai, 
who  iidiabit  the  broad  uplands  between  the  coast  and 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  are  the  most  decidedly  Hamitic  in 
tyi)e,  l)eing  tall  and  well  built,  but  they  speak  a  tongue 
akin  to  that  of  the  Negroes  on  the  Upper  Nile.  In  the 
steppe  region,  a  little  farther  south,  Bantu  tribes  and  others 
apparently  Hamitic  are  scattered  over  the  country  without 
any  definite  dividing  line,  whilst  the  remnants  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  distinct  from  either,  have  also  been  traced 
l)y  some  observers.  In  the  west  and  south  of  East  Africa 
the  population  is  almost  entirely  Bantu,  but  scattered 
among  them  representatives  of  a  lighter  race  of  finer 
])liysique,  known  as  the  Waliima  or  Watussi,  are  found. 
'JTieir  language  shows  them  to  be  allied  to  the  Gallas. 
In  some  parts  they  actually  form  the  ruling  race,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Fulahs  in  West  Africa  lord  it  over 
the  Negroes.  Even  among  the  Bantu,  though  the  various 
dialects  spoken  are  so  generally  alike  that  one  tribe  has 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  speech  of  another,  there 
is  much  variety  in  physical  appearance.  Towards  the 
south  the  country  has  been  subject  to  raids  from  tribes 
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allied  to  the  Zulus  of  South  Africa,  who,  though  Bantu, 
play  much  the  same  part  here  as  the  Masai  do  farther 
north.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  districts  west  of 
Lake  Nyasa  and  near  the  southern  end  of  Tanganyika. 
On  the  coast  a  po^Kilation  of  Arabs  and  Hindus  has  settled, 
and  the  great  numbers  of  slaves  from  all  parts  of  East 
Africa  (with  whom  the  Arabs  have  intermarried)  add  to 
the  confusion  of  races.  The  mixed  native  population  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  Swahili.  The  Arabs  have 
pushed  as  traders  in  ivory  and  slaves  over  the  whole 
of  the  interior,  and  have  brought  about  a  profession  of 
Mohammedanism  in  many  parts.  The  number  of  European 
immigrants  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

Modes  of  Life. — The  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Negroes  to  form  powerful  states  is  nowhere  better  seen 
than  in  East  Africa,  where  other  causes  too  have  acted  in 
the  same  direction.  The  inroads  of  the  Masai  and  other 
Hamites  from  the  north,  and  of  the  Zulu  tribes  from  the 
south,  have  helped  to  create  a  state  of  unrest  and  insecurity, 
but  more  important  still  has  been  the  effect  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  has  existed  for  centuries  in  this  region. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  to  sell  to  the  coast- 
traders,  one  tribe  makes  war  on  another,  and  the  }>opula- 
tioii  often  becomes  split  up  into  a  number  of  hostile  sections, 
tlie  separate  towns  or  villages  of  a  district  being  often 
at  da<'<aM-s  drawn  with  each  other.  Larue  areas  are  often 
(Ici)0[)ulated  completely  by  the  slave-hunting  expeditions. 
'J'he  only  State  which  has,  of  late  years  at  least,  risen  to 
any  importance  in  Kast  Africa  is  that  of  Uganda,  where 
the  rid(!rs  have  been  the  Wahinui  intruders  of  C^alla  origin. 

IJotli  cattle -rearing  and  agriculture  are  practised  in 
Kast  Africa,  even  by  the  liantii,  but,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
the  re[)resentatives  of  the  Northern  races  with  whom 
cattle-rearing  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  Tlio  Masai 
in  particular  have  been  accustomed  to  live  entirely  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds,  for  which  the  rich  grassy  uplands 
of  tlicir  country  were  esi)ecially  l'avoural)lc.  Tlu>  whole 
organisation  of  the  tribe  is  based  on  tlu-  possession  of 
cattK',  the  male  population  l)eing  dividi-d  into  elders, 
herdsmen,   and   warriors  whose   business  it   is    to   protect 
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the  herds  and  add  to  their  numbers  by  raids  on  weaker 
tribes.  ]>ut  of  late  years  a  terrible  cattle  plague  has 
raged  through  East  Africa,  sweeping  off  the  whole  wealth 
of  many  tribes,  and  the  Masai  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  famine.  In  fact,  with  the  introduction  of  civilised 
government,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  their  cattle-raids, 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  Masai  are  bound  to  die  out 
in  time.  In  the  countries  lying  round  the  Nile  sources, 
cattle -rearing  is  the  special  business  of  the  Wahima  or 
Watussi,  who  form  a  separate  class  among  the  Bantu 
population.  They  possess  a  remarkable  breed  of  cattle 
with  enormously  large  horns,  such  as  is  met  with  also 
in  Abyssinia,  from  which  direction  it  has  probably  been 
brought  along  with  the  people  themselves.  Farther  south 
the  Zulu  invaders  are  the  chief  rearers  of  cattle. 

Of  the  various  Bantu  tribes  of  East  Africa,  the 
Wanyamwezi,  who  occupy  a  central  position  between  the 
coast  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  are  the  best  known  and  most 
enter[)rising.  Following  the  example  of  the  Arab  traders, 
by  whom  they  have  been  largely  employed,  they  often 
make  distant  trading  expeditions  on  their  own  account, 
and,  like  the  Arabs,  have  been  guilty  of  devastating  whole 
regions  visited  by  them. 


3.  British  East  Africa 

History. — Although  by  far  the  largest  part  of  East 
Africa  first  became  known  through  the  labours  of  British 
explorers,  who  from  1858  onwards  made  it  a  special  field 
for  their  activity,  it  was  not  until  1886  that  any  definite 
acquisition  of  territory  was  made,  and  this  only  after  a  large 
part  of  the  country  had  already  been  appropriated  by  Ger- 
many. The  whole  coast,  with  an  indefinite  extension  inland, 
had  been  previously  regarded  as  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  (see  p.  51),  whose  authority,  however,  in  fact 
hardly  extended  beyond  the  coast  towns.  As  soon  as  a 
section  of  the  country  had  been  secured  for  Great  Britain 
by  an  agreement  with  Germany,  Sir  W.  ^lackinnon  (who 
for  some  years  had  been  active  in  his  attempts  to  open 
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this  part  of  Africa  to  legitimate  trade)  joined  with  other 
merchants  and  philanthropists  to  form  a  company,  which 
obtained  an  Im2)erial  charter  in  1888.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  charter  the  wliole  administration  of  the  British 
sphere  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  w^hich 
at  once  commenced  operations.  The  area  reserved  to 
Great  Britain  lay  south  of  the  Tana  lliver,  and  extended 
southwards  almost  to  Kilinia  Njaro.  An  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  by  which  the  coast-lands, 
as  well  as  the  interior,  were  })laced  under  the  Company's 
rule,  Mombasa,  a  little  north  of  Zanzibar,  the  best  i)ort 
on  the  East  African  coast,  became  the  centre  of  adminis- 
tration, and  various  expeditions  were  sent  to  found  stations 
and  spread  British  influence  in  the  interior. 

One  of  these  made  its  way  to  Uganda,  north  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Here  British  missionaries  had  been 
actively  at  work  since  1877,  and  in  spite  of  many  dith- 
culties  arising  from  the  capricious  characters  of  King 
Mtesa  and  his  son  and  successor  Mwanga,  had  met  with 
uiuisual  success  in  obtaining  converts.  ^loliannnedan 
oi)i)osition  had  been  aroused  and  further  complications 
had  arisen  owing  to  the  arrival  of  French  missionaries, 
who  made  num})ers  of  Boman  Catholic  converts.  The 
jealousies  between  these  religious  bodies  often  resulted  in 
l)loodshed.  By  an  agreement  with  Germany  in  1890, 
Uganda  was  recognised  as  within  the  British  sphere, 
which  on  the  coast  also  was  extended  northwards  as  far 
as  the  Jul)  River.  Zanzibar  at  the  same  time  became  a 
I  British  ])rotectorate.  The  work  of  restoring  order  in 
Uganda  fell  to  Captain  JjUgard,  who  finally  overcame  tlie 
many  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  the  Company,  on  whose 
resources  these  distant  expeditions  were  a  great  drain, 
found  themselves  unable  to  maintain  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion. After  an  agent  had  been  sent  by  the  British 
(lovernment  to  rei)()rt  on  the  situation,  the  country  was 
at  last  [)erinanently  placed  under  a  ilritish  (\)nunissioner 
dircictly  responsible  to  tlu^  Imperial  Govenuiient.  Uoth 
under  the  ( 'Omj)any  and  the  Commissioner,  Hritish  influ- 
ence has  been  extended  north  west  and  west  to  the  western 
Nile    lakes.       After   long   negotiations   the    rights   of    the 
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(^1n1|ta1ly  ovor  tlie  coast-strip  Avliich  had  been  acquired 
fioin  llu'  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were  purcliased  by  (iovern- 
nuMit,  and  tlie  achninistration  of  tlie  whole  of  JMtisli 
l^ast  Africa  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  (Jovennnent 
otKcials.  Zanzibar  and  the  other  islands,  with  the  district 
of  Witu,  north  of  the  Tana,  are  still  nominally  governed 
by  the  Sultan  under  Ih'itish  ])rotection. 

Resources,  Trade,  etc.  Zanzibar. — In  considering 
the  resources  of  British  Africa  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  between  Zanzibar  and  the  mainland  territory. 
As  the  long-established  commercial  centre  of  East  Africa, 
Zanzibar  possesses  an  importance  in  respect  to  trade 
which  no  other  port  can  yet  hope  to  rival.  Almost  the 
whole  trade  between  East  Africa  and  foreign  countries 
has  been  wont  to  pass  through  its  port,  from  which  the 
various  commodities  have  been  distributed  to  their  final 
destinations.  Some  of  this  trade  may  in  the  future  proceed 
at  once  to  mainland  ports,  but  its  advantageous  position 
must  always  make  Zanzibar  a  very  important  centre. 
The  island  is  besides,  with  the  others  near  it,  a  great 
centre  of  the  cultivation  of  tropical  j^roducts.  The  city 
of  Zanzil)ar  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  facing  the 
mainland.  In  it  the  caravans  for  the  far  interior  have 
generally  been  organised  before  making  their  start  from 
one  of  the  opposite  towns,  and  it  has  thus  been  the  virtual 
starting-point  of  most  of  the  great  exploring  expeditions 
which  have  penetrated  the  continent  from  the  east.  Its 
population,  composed  of  Arabs,  Hindus,  Persians,  and 
slaves  from  all  i)arts  of  the  mainland,  amounts  to  at  least 
100,000.  The  i)ort,  which  was  declared  free  in  1892,  is 
merely  a  roadstead  sheltered  by  the  island,  and  large 
vessels  cannot  come  close  to  the  shore.  The  principal 
product  is  cloves,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  coco-nut  palm  is  also  largely  grown  and  cojyra  (the 
dried  kernels)  is  exported.  Many  other  troi)ical  products 
could,  no  doul)t,  be  grown  on  the  fertile  soil  of  the  island. 
Tlie  greater  i)art  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
]>anyans  (natives  of  India).  India  supi)lies  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  imports,  Avhile  the  greatest  share  of  the 
exi^orts  goes  to  Creat  Britain,  India  following  next. 
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The  Mainland.  —  Altliough  possessing  great  capa- 
bilities, the  resources  of  the  mainland  territory  are  still 
undeveloped.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing settled  government,  and  the  country  of  the  once 
dreaded  Masai  can  now  be  crossed  in  comparative  safety. 
The  trade  has  slowly  but  steadily  increased  since  the 
British  occupation,  but  the  great  need  of  the  country  is 
that  of  improved  means  of  communication,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  railway  near  Mombasa,  the  only 
means  of  transi)ort  is  at  present  supplied  by  native  i)orters. 
A  survey  for  a  railway  to  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
was  carried  out  in  1892  under  Government  auspices,  and 
the  construction  has  now  been  begun,  the  first  rail  having 
been  laid  in  May  1896.  The  proposed  route  leads  mainly 
north-west  from  Mombasa,  ascending  to  the  high  JMasai 
plateau  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Athi  or  Sabaki  Kiver, 
descending  into  the  great  valley  near  Lake  Naivasha, 
ascending  again  on  the  other  side  farther  north,  and  finally 
bending  south-west  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  the  valley 
of  the  Nzoia.  With  proper  communication  with  the  coast 
the  cool  u[)lands  of  the  Masai  country,  on  which  the 
cereals  of  temperate  climates  could  be  grown,  would,  it 
is  thought,  be  suitable  for  regular  colonies  of  Europeans, 
and  the  lower  but  fairly  healthy  region  farther  west 
(Uganda,  etc.)  would  be  favourable  for  coffee-planting. 
Ilitherto  ivory  has  l)een  the  only  important  product  of  the 
interior,  l)ut  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cle})hants 
its  value  has  greatly  declined,  and  must  become  still  less 
iu  the  future.  The  coast-lands  are  unsuited  for  Euroju'an 
residence,  but  it  may  be  e.\})ected  that  troi)ical  i)r(HUu'ts 
will  ])0  grown  by  native  labour,  as  in  other  tropical 
colonies. 

Coast  Towns,  Mombasa,  the  administrative  centre 
of  liritish  East  Africa,  is  situated,  like  so  many  of  the 
East  African  ports,  on  a  small  coral  island  close  to  the 
mainland.  It  was  in  old  times  an  important  Arab  port, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  Portugneso  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India.  Tliey  were  expelled 
in  lf)!).S,  Mild  until  recent  years  it  completely  lost  its 
importance.      Harbour  works  have  lately  been  conjpleted, 
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lines    of    steamers    call    at   its    port,    and    trade    is    now 
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increasing   rapidly.      Freretown,   named  after   Sir   l^artle 
Frere,  on  the  mainland  opposite,  was  founded  as  a  home 
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for  freed  slaves.  ^Nlalindi,  farther  north,  was,  like 
Mombasa,  important  in  early  Arab  times,  but  has  now 
but  a  small  trade.  Kismayu,  just  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Jub,  is  the  chief  port  of  southern  Somaliland,  in  the 
nortli  of  the  British  territory. 


4.   German  Uast  Africa 

History.- -The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  in  East 
Africa  by  Uermans  were  made  at  the  end  of  1884,  when 
])r.  Peters,  Count  Joachim  Pfeil,  and  Dr.  Jiihlke,  some  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  German  colonial  party, 
proceeded  to  Zanzibar  and  concluded  treaties  with  various 
native  chiefs  on  the  mainland,  especially  in  the  district  of 
Usagara.  Protests  were  made  by  the  Sultan,  who,  how- 
ever, at  last  yielded  before  a  display  of  force  in  the  form 
of  a  naval  scpiadron.  In  spite  of  British  claims  in 
the  region  of  ]\iount  Kilima  Njaro,  the  German  boundary 
was  eventually  drawn  so  as  to  include  the  mountain,  mak- 
ing abend  northwards  for  this  ]nu'pose,  and  passing  thence 
to  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  1"  H.  latitude. 
Fn  the  south  an  agreement  was  come  to  with  Portugal  by 
wliich  the  cronrse  of  the  Bovuma,  and  a  line  from  the 
mouth  of  its  tributary,  the  Msinje,  to  Lake  Nyasa,  were 
Iai<l  down  as  tlie  southern  boundary  of  the  (Jerman 
possessions  ; '  and  as  the  Sultan  soon  afterwards  leased  all 
his  possessions  on  the  coast  south  of  the  ihitish  sphere  to 
(lermany,  that  country  became  sn[»renie  in  the  whole 
region  between  the  British  and  Portuguese  j)ossessions, 
having  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  TTjO  miles.  To- 
wards the  interior  the  limits  were  at  first  left  indefinite, 
but  in  18!)0  they  were  extended  to  Bake  Tanganyika  in  the 
west  ;  a  line;  from  Tanganyika,  to  Nyasa  in  the  south-west  ; 
and  1"  S.  latitude  in  the  north-west.  A  revolt  of  the 
coast  tribes,  headed  by  the  Arabs,  gave  tlH>  ( Jernians  ninth 

'  A  small  |ii)itioii  oT  llic  coast  soiilli  of  tlif  llnyiiiiia.  iu-lwcin  it  ainl 
'rimu'i  Hay,  rurinrily  a  patt  nf  tlic  Sultan's  ]>osst'ssii>iis,  was  al'lnwanls 
US.si;^'IKMl  t.(i  (Irriiiaii)  . 
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li\)ul»le  in  1S88-90,  but  it  was  at  last  put  down.  Altliougli 
a  station  (linkoba)  has  been  founded  as  far  inland  as  the 
west  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  (Jernian  occupation 
is  at  present  eti'ective  only  in  the  districts  nearer  the 
coast. 

To-wiis  and  Trade  Routes. — There  are  several  towns 
on  the  coast  of  (Jerinan  East  Africa  Avhich  have  long  been 
centres  of  Arab  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  native 
populations.  One  of  the  great  trade  routes  of  East 
Africa  traverses  the  German  sphere  from  east  to  west, 
starting  from  Bagamoyo,  oi)posite  Zanzibar,  and  passing 
by  the  Arab  mart  of  Tabora,  in  Unyanyembe  (whence 
another  route  branches  off  to  the  north-west),  to  Ujiji,  on 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Tliis  has  been  the  line  by  which  slaves 
and  ivory — the  only  products  of  the  country  in  the  past — 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  coast  from  the  remote 
districts  in  the  interior.  With  the  recent  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  ivory  its  importance  has  declined.  Bagamoyo 
has  no  good  harbour,  and  has  owed  its  importance  to  its 
position  op})osite  Zanzibar.  Its  rival  is  Dar-es-Salaam,  a 
little  farther  south,  which  has  a  good  natural  harbour, 
and  is  destined  to  be  the  chief  port  of  the  German 
territory.  Farther  north  the  chief  places  are  Pangani 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  comes 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  Kilima  Njaro)  and  Tanga,  at 
which  the  German  steamers  call  on  their  arrival  from 
Europe. 

Both  these  places  are  starting-points  for  caravans  for 
the  district  of  Usambara  and  that  around  Mount  Kilima 
Njaro.  Towards  the  south  of  the  German  coast  there 
are  two  towns  named  Kilwa,  one  on  the  mainland  (Kilw^a 
Kivinja),  the  other  on  a  small  islet  off  the  coast  (Kilwa 
Kiswani).  That  on  the  islet  is  the  older,  having  been 
an  important  Persian  and  Arab  centre  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  many  ancient  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

Resources  and  Prospects. — The  future  resources  of 
the  country  will  probably  consist  chiefly  in  its  cultivated 
products,  together  with  some  natural  vegetable  products, 
such  as  indiarubber,  gum-copal,  orchilla  weed,  etc.     Cattle 
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may  also  be  reared  with  success  on  the  grassy  uplands. 
Less  of  the  surface  than  in  British  East  Africa  is  high 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  permanent  colonies  of  white  men, 
and  (with  the  exception  of  Mount  Kilima  Njaro)  the  most 
favourable  districts  lie  at  a  long  distance  from  the  coast. 
Such  are  the  Karagwe  highlands,  west  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  parts  of  the  line  of  high  ground  east  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  north  of  Lake  Nyasa.  Of  the  ground 
below  5000  feet  above  the  sea  the  value  differs  greatly,  a 
large  portion  towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau 
(Ugogo,  etc.)  being  arid  and  unpromising.  Between  this 
and  the  coast,  however,  there  are  several  fertile  hilly  dis- 
tricts, especially  Usambara,  in  the  north,  and  Usagara,  just 
south  of  the  main  trade  route.  The  Usagara  highlands 
were  the  first  district  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  German 
colonists  by  their  agricultural  capabilities,  two  stations 
having  been  founded  there  in  1885.  The  cultivation  of 
tropical  products,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cofiee,  has 
also  been  carried  on  with  some  success  nearer  the  coast. 
The  slo})es  of  Kilima  Njaro,  above  the  lower  arid  region  and 
below  the  forest  belt,  enjoy  a  i)leasant  climate,  and  are  valu- 
able as  a  sanatorium,  besides  offering  prospects  of  successful 
cultivation  to  settlers.  The  district  of  Konde,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  is  most  fertile,  and  is  near  high  and  healthy 
uplands.  The  station  of  Langenburg  has  been  founded 
on  the  lake  (on  which  the  (Jermans  have  a  steamer), 
and  others  in  the  country  to  the  north.  At  i)resent  the 
chief  exports  are  ivory  and  the  vegetal)le  products  above 
mentioned,  Bailways  have  been  nuich  talked  of  as  an 
aid  to  the  development  of  the  country.  Two  main  lines 
have  been  pn)[)oscd,  one  starting  from  Tanga,  and  passing 
by  Kilima  Njaro  to  the  Vi(;toria  Nyanza  ;  and  the  other — 
lor  which  a  survey  is  now  (189())  being  carried  out — 
followiii"'  in  the  nuiin  the  line  of  the  trade  route  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  with  a  branch  to  the  northern  lake. 

Missions,  both  (Jerinan  and  i^'nglish  (the  latter  started 
before  the  (Jernian  occn|>ation),  are  scattered  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  and  are  doing  much  to  introduce 
civilising  influences  among  the  natives. 


CHAPTER   XI 


THE    ZAMBESI    REGION 


The  Zambesi,  which  on  the  one  hand  serves  as  a  natural 
line  of  partition  between  the  East  African  and  South 
African  plateaux,  may,  from  another  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  the  central  channel  of  a  region  embracing  both 
sides  of  its  course,  to  which  it  affords  a  natural  line  of 
entry  from  the  coast.  This  region  will  roughly  corre- 
spond to  the  basin  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  with 
the  adjoining  portion  of  the  coast-lands  watered  by  smaller 
independent  streams.  With  regard  to  the  political  relations 
of  the  country,  the  dividing  influence  of  the  river  has  hardly 
been  felt  at  all,  and  w^e  may  therefore  in  this  chapter 
consider  together  those  parts  of  the  two  high  areas  which 
are  brought  into  certain  relations  to  each  other  by  their 
nearness  to  the  river. 


1.  Physical  Features 

The  Zambesi  Basin  :  Relief. — By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  Zambesi  basin  lies  to  the  north  of  the  east-to-west 
furrow  traversed  1)y  the  main  stream.  Not  only  all  the 
principal  tributaries  but  the  head-waters  of  the  Zambesi 
itself  How  down  from  the  band  of  high  ground  which 
branches  off  from  the  East  African  plateau  and  extends 
westwards  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  water-parting  ])etween  these  southward-flowing  streams 
and   those   flowing    northwards    to    the    Congo    is    rarely 
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formed  by  well-marked  mountain  ranges,  and  towards  the 
west  it  is  sometimes  almost  indistinguishable  to  the  eye. 
In  the  more  central  parts  a  broad  extent  of  w^ooded  upland 
intervenes  between  the  two  basins,  sometimes  rising  into 
ranges  of  hills.  The  water-parting  takes  a  considerable 
sweep  southwards,  so  that  the  Congo  basin  reaches  a  nuich 
more  southerly  latitude  here  than  elsewhere.  Farther  east 
the  uniformity  of  the  plateau  is  broken  by  two  great  valleys 
much  below  the  general  level — those  of  the  Loangwa,  and 
of  the  Shire  and  Lake  Nyasa. 

On  the  south  of  the  main  stream  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  basin  show  much  contrast.  In  the  west 
the  country  is  generally  flat,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the 
streams  appear  to  be  connected  with  both  the  Zambesi  and 
the  inland  basin  of  Lake  Ngami  to  the  south.  The  eastern 
section,  on  the  contrary  (in  the  Matabili  and  Mashona 
countries),  is  a  part  of  the  high  South  African  plateau, 
and  the  limits  of  the  basin  are  marked  by  a  line  of  hilly 
ground  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The 
Matojipo  Hills,  in  the  south-west,  form  the  most  continuous 
range,  and  a  branch  from  this  hilly  country  is  continued 
northwards  as  the  Umvukwe  range  almost  to  the  Zambesi. 
Elsewhere  the  surface  of  the  plateau  is  often  broken  by 
isolated  hills,  generally  of  granite,  called  kopjes.  The 
eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  is  also  marked  by  broken 
ground  and  steep  escarpments,  from  which  some  of  the 
coast  streams  take  their  rise.  This  hilly  region  is  continued 
again  on  the  north  side  of  the  Zambesi,  })arti{'ularly  on  the 
east  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  its  outflowing  stream,  so  that  in 
spite  of  the  fa(;t  that  the  general  course  of  the  Zambesi  is 
from  west  to  east,  it  still  holds  good  here,  as  in  the  southern 
limb  of  Africa  generally,  that  the  highest  land  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  tlie  contiiu'iit. 

Tho  Upper  Zambesi.  Of  the  live  principal  streams 
which  descend  the  slopes  of  the  northern  plateau,  tho  most 
westerly  but  one  is  regarded  as  the  upper  course  of  the 
main  river.  The  head-stream  (known  as  the  Liba)  rises 
in  a  hilly  district  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  wiilth  of  the 
continent,  and  begins  its  course  by  flowing  almost  due 
west,  or    exa(;tly   the    reverse   of    its    sul>se(pient    general 
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direction.  Near  the  point  wliere  it  turns  southward  there 
is  a  level  sandy  phiin  (in  the  district  of  Lovalc),  covered 
with  two  or  three  feet  of  water  in  tlie  rains,  but  fpiitc 


dry  at  the  o[)posite  season  of  the  year,  which  is  drained 
towards  l)otli  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo.  After  joining 
anotlier  branch  coining  from  the  north-east,  the  river  is 
much  increased  in  size  and  assumes  the  name  Liaml)ai. 
During  its  ]»assage  through  tlic  Barotsc  country  its  valley 
is  bounded  by  low  hills,  and  the  intervening  strip  is  much 
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subject  to  inundations.  Before  turning  decidedly  east  a 
series  of  rapids  occurs,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Gonye 
Falls,  entirely  obstruct  navigation.  Hereabouts  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  either  rocky  or  wooded,  while  wooded 
islands  rise  from  the  broad  surface.  The  beauty  of  the 
country  much  impressed  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his  first 
reaching  the  river  from  the  arid  regions  farther  south. 
In  about  18^  S.  latitude  the  Zambesi  receives  from  the 
west  the  Chobe,  or  Kwando  (its  most  westerly  tributary), 
which  has  flowed  during  the  last  part  of  its  course  through 
a  level  tract  subject  to  inundations,  splitting  up  into  several 
arms.  Its  head- waters  lie  in  a  hilly,  well- wooded  country 
intersected  by  streams,  and  in  its  middle  course  it  flows 
through  grassy  plains.  Shortly  after  the  junction  the 
Victoria  Falls  are  reached — perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
waterfall  that  exists.  At  some  not  very  remote  period 
a  great  crack  or  fissure  of  the  surface  has  been  formed, 
running  right  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  here  over  a  mile 
wide.  The  whole  stream  plunges  into  the  abyss,  which 
is  nearly  400  feet  deep,  and  in  places  less  than  100  yards 
wide.  The  only  outlet  for  this  vast  body  of  water  is  a 
second  narrow  fissure  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  along 
which  the  river  rushes  in  a  zigzag  course  in  boiling  eddies 
and  whirl[)0ols,  only  escaping  into  a  broader  bed  many 
miles  below.  The  vast  columns  of  spray  which  rise 
from  the  abyss,  together  with  the  ceaseless  thunder 
of  the  water,  which  is  heard  to  a  great  distance,  have 
given  rise  to  the  native  name  Mosi-oa-tunya,  or  the 
Sounding  Smoke. 

The  Central  and  Lower  Zambesi.  -The  Victoria 
i''alls  may  bo  considered  to  mark  the  end  of  the  Upper 
Zaml)esi.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its  central  course  the 
river,  Mowing  nortli-east  atid  east,  is  generally  rapid  and 
only  navigable  during  high  water.  Its  banks  are  bounded 
as  a  rule  by  a  plain  of  varying  width  lying  between  the 
I)Iateau  escarpments  on  the  north  and  south.  Occasionally 
these  api)roach  so  near  as  to  form  a  gorge.  Two  large 
nnrtlicrn  tributaries  join  the  river  in  this  central  .section, 
'i'he  tirst  is  tlie  Kafukwe,  or  Kafue,  still  little  known, 
which,  rising  in  the  wooded  hills  to  the  north  of  the  basin, 
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makes  a  wide  sweep  westwards  before  })ending  east  to 
join  tlie  main  river.  Tlie  next  is  the  Loaiigwa,  also 
flowing  westwards  in  its  central  course,  Avliose  valley 
forms  a  wide  break  in  the  northern  ])lateau,  possil)ly 
once  occupied  by  a  lake.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is 
generally  flat  and  is  bounded  by  steep  escarpments,  such 


Fig.  27.— The  Victoria  Falls. 
(Photograph  by  Mr.  W.  Ellerton  Fry.) 

as  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  in  the  great  valleys 
of  East  Africa.  On  the  south  the  streams  which  descend 
from  the  i)lateaux  of  Matabili  and  Mashona  Lands  are 
smaller,  and  many  of  them  flow  in  broad  sandy  beds,  with 
little  water  above  the  surface  in  the  dry  season.  The  two 
principal  are  the  Sanyati  and  the  Hanyani,  or  Panyami. 
They  likewise  have  a  decided  westerly  trend,  or  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  main  river,  due  to  the  fact  already  mentioned 
that  the  greatest  heights  lie  towards  the  east  side  of  the 
continent.     At  about  300  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
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sea,  navigation  is  again  broken  by  dangerous  rapids — 
those  of  Kebra-basa — which  mark  the  passage  through  a 
part  of  the  East  African  highlands.  From  this  to  the 
sea  the  river  is  generally  wide,  and  though  in  parts  shallow 
and  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  presents  on  the  whole  a  good 
navigable  waterway  towards  the  interior.  At  the  Lupata 
Narrows  it  again  passes  through  a  ridge  of  high  ground, 
but  without  forming  regular  rapids.  A  little  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  sea  the  Zambesi  receives  on  the  north 
bank  the  Shire,  the  most  important  of  all  its  tributaries, 
as  it  flows  from  Lake  Nyasa  (see  p.  147),  and  thus  supplies 
a  navigable  waterway  far  into  the  interior,  broken  only 
by  a  series  of  rapids  about  midway  between  the  lake  and 
the  Zambesi.  The  main  river  forms  a  delta  at  its  mouth, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  but  still  con- 
siderable. On  the  north  side  some  small  coast  streams 
which  receive  hardly  any  water  from  the  Zambesi  approach 
very  near  to  the  true  branches  of  the  delta,  and  therefore 
increase  its  apparent  size.  The  principal  arms  enter  near 
the  south-east  end  of  the  delta,  the  largest  being  known 
as  the  Eastern  Luabo,  or  Koama  lliver,  but  their  naviga- 
tion is  rendered  dangerous  by  bars,  on  which  breakers  are 
constantly  beating.  A  smaller  branch  farther  north 
named  the  Chinde  (surveyed  by  iSIr.  I).  J.  Kankin  in 
1889)  is  more  readily  accessible,  and  lias  now  become  the 
main  channel  of  entry  to  the  Zambesi.  The  whole  delta 
is  Hat  and  swampy,  covered  in  part  with  mangroves,  and 
is  malarious.  Life  in  it  is  made  almost  unendurable  by 
myriads  of  mosquitoes. 

The  South-east  Congo  Basin.  The  south -east 
parts  of  the  Congo  basin  are  closely  connected  with  the 
Zambesi  region,  both  as  occuitying  part  of  the  same 
plateau  and  being  most  easily  reached  from  the  sea  by  the 
Zambesi  route,  and  also  on  political  grounds.  The  surface 
falls  westwards  in  steps  towards  the  Tpper  (\)ngo  and 
its  lakes,  and  towards  the  north-east  by  a  steep  clitV 
towards  the  streams  entering  Lakes  Kukwa  and  Nyasa. 
It  is  generally  uiululating,  and  the  valleys  of  streams  are 
often  swampy,  forming  the  "sponges"  describe<l  i>y 
Livingstone.       Hutwcon    Lakes    Tanganyika   and    Mwero 
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tliere  is  a  large  salt  swamp  drained  only  intermittently 
towards  the  Congo  system. 

The  Coast  -  lands. —lictwcen  Capo  Dclgado,  just 
south  of  the  Uovuma,  in  tlic  north  and  l^elagoa  Bay  in 
the  south,  the  African  coast  forms  two  wide  out-curves  of 
unequal  size,  that  to  the  north  being  the  larger.  These 
two  curves  meet  in  about  20°  S.  latitude,  forming  (for 
Africa)  a  fairly  marked  bay.  Owing  to  the  narrowing  of 
the  continent  southwards,  the  sm.aller  southern  out-curve 
is  considerably  farther  west  than  the  northern,  and  the 
coast,  as  a  whole,  faces  south-east  rather  than  east.  A 
certain  distinction  in  the  surface  features  of  the  coast- 
lands  corresponding  to  these  two  curves  of  the  coast  may 
be  observed,  although  in  some  ways  the  lower  course  of 
the  Zambesi,  which  more  nearly  bisects  the  whole  area,  is 
the  most  important  line  of  division.  ]n  the  north  the 
general  altitude  is  greater,  the  interior  plateau  (with  a 
general  altitude  of  perhaps  1500  feet)  approaching  the 
sea  and  leaving  quite  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland  along  it. 
In  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  forms  a  generally 
level  plain  of  no  great  altitude.  The  surface  of  the 
northern  section  is  much  broken  by  mountains,  both  in 
the  form  of  ridges  and  isolated  peaks,  mostly  composed  of 
granite  or  other  crystalline  rocks.  The  most  important 
groups  of  mountains  occur  in  the  district  east  of  the  Shire 
valley  not  far  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  best 
known  being  ]\Iount  Zomba  (7000  feet),  between  the  8hire 
and  Lake  Sliirwa ;  Mount  Mlanji  (9600),  south  of  Lake 
Shirwa ;  and  the  Namuli  group,  some  distance  east  of  the 
lake.  As  a  rule,  the  separate  mountain  groups  rise  steeply 
from  the  plains  on  all  sides,  but  in  their  upper  parts  have 
somewhat  of  a  plateau  character,  though  seamed  with  ravines 
and  rising  above  the  general  level  in  single  ridges  or  peaks. 

North  of  the  Zambesi  a  number  of  independent  streams 
traverse  the  plateau  in  an  easterly  or  south-easterly  direc- 
tion. They  are  generally  rapid  and  shallow,  and  conse- 
quently useless  for  navigation.  The  Lurio,  which  flows 
north  from  the  Namuli  Hills  before  turning  eastwards,  has 
the  longest  course.  South  of  the  Zambesi  the  Pungwe  has 
somewhat  the  same  character,  but  its  valley  is  important  as 
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affording  the  best  inlet  to  the  Mashonaland  plateau,  on 
whicli  its  sources  lie.  It  enters  the  sea  by  a  wide  estuary 
almost  in  the  angle  between  the  two  out -curves  of  the 
coast.  Between  it  and  the  Lower  Zambesi  a  marshy  tract 
runs  behind  the  coast  mountains,  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two  systems.  The  Sabi,  farther  south,  is  much 
longer  ;  it  flows  southwards  on  the  upper  plateau  for  a  long 
distance  beiore  turning  eastwards  across  the  plains,  where 
its  bed  is  wide  and  sandy.  The  Limpopo  drains  a  still 
larger  area  of  the  high  plateau,  and  only  in  its  lower 
course  traverses  the  lower  plains.  The  greater  part  of  its 
basin  lies  to  the  south  of  its  main  stream,  within  the 
region  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter.  Between 
the  Sabi  and  Limpopo  there  are  few  permanent  streams. 
The  country  is  of  a  very  uniform  level,  and  hardly  any- 
where over  800  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  many 
hollows  which  form  pools  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
beds  of  the  water-courses  also  become  filled.  In  the  dry 
season  water  is  often  obtained  with  difficulty.  Much  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  dense  bush,  alternating  with 
forests  of  timber  trees. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — Broadly  speaking,  the 
Zambesi  region  is  very  similar  to  East  Africa  in  these 
respects,  although  there  is  perhaps  greater  uniformity  over 
the  whole  area,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  ground  above 
5000  feet,  while  by  reason  of  its  greater  distance  from  the 
equator  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  Cipiatoriul 
rainfall,  a  larger  part  of  the  year  being  dry.  The  coast- 
lands,  though  subject  to  a  high  temperature,  have  therefore 
a  less  dense  covering  of  damp  tropical  jungle.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  either  grass-land  with  scattered  trees, 
the  baobab  being  still  a  characteristic  form,  or  covered 
with  the  thin  East  African  forest.  One  of  the  largest 
forest-clad  areas  occurs  on  the  uplands  west  of  the  Loangwa 
valley.  On  tin;  banks  of  streams  and  on  mountain  slopes 
a  more  luxuriant  forest  occurs,  but  the  mountain  forests 
are  not  so  extensive  as  farther  north.  Except  in  tlu; 
south-west,  arid  stej)pes  are  not  common,  the  most  im- 
portant tract  of  this  character  lying  between  Lake  Nyasa 
and  tile  Loangwa. 
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The  animal  life  of  the  Zambesi  region  is  similar  on 
the  whole  to  that  of  East  Africa.  The  hi[)popotamiis 
alxtimds  in  tlie  waters  of  the  main  stream  and  its 
tril)Utaries,  and  the  elephant  occnrs  almost  everywhere 
except  in  the  coast -lands.  Towards  the  west  and 
north-west,  however,  animal  life  becomes  scarcer.  A 
large  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  central 
Zambesi  basin,  is  infested  by  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly, 
whose  bite  is  fatal  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  which 
thus  proves  (where  present)  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  region. 

Minerals.— The  southern  part  of  the  Zambesi  basin 
falls  within  the  gold-bearing  region  of  South  Africa,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  known  sources  of  gold  supply. 
Other  minerals  are  found  in  the  same  districts,  and  coal 
has  been  discovered  on  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  on  Lake 
Xyasa. 

2.  Inhabitants  of  the  Zambesi  Region 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  Zambesi  region  show  a 
still  greater  uniformity  than  the  climate,  belonging  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Bantu  branch  of  the  Negro  race.  There 
is  no  large  region  in  all  Africa  in  which  there  is  so  little 
mixture  of  races.  Among  the  Bantus  a  broad  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  tribes  related  to  the  Zulus 
who  have  pushed  northwards  from  South  Africa  (some 
within  quite  recent  years)  and  the  older  inhabitants,  who 
have  as  a  rule  been  subjected  by  the  invaders.  The 
Matabili,  on  the  plateau  south  of  the  Zambesi,  only 
reached  their  present  home  in  1840,  when  they  estab- 
lished a  military  empire  over  the  Mashonas  and  other 
tribes  previously  settled  in  the  country.  In  the  southern 
coast-lands,  too,  a  race  of  Zulu  afhnities  has  of  late  years 
held  sway  over  the  native  Tonga  tribes  under  the  chiefs 
Umzila  and  Cungunyana,  but  the  Zulu  power,  both  here 
and  in  ^Matabililand,  has  been  broken  by  contact  with 
Europeans.  Tlie  Zulu  tribes  south  of  the  Lower  Zambesi 
are  known  to  the  Tortuguese  as  Landins  (couriers).  The 
Angoni,  west  of  Lake  Nyasa,  represent  earlier  migrations 
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of  Zulus  from  the  south,  and  they  have  mixed  much  with 
the  other  tribes.  They  live  largely  by  plunder  and  have 
no  political  organisation,  but  are  of  fine  physique,  and 
those  who  have  engaged  themselves  as  labourers  in  the 
British  settlements  are  praised  for  their  honesty  and 
steady  hard  work. 

Of  the  tribes  which  are  not  Zulus,  the  Barotse  and 
Mambunda  on  the  Upper  Zambesi  have  formed  an  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  kingdom,  but  the  Makololo,  a  branch 
of  the  Basutos  from  the  south,  who  held  sway  in  these 
parts  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  now 
lost  all  power.  The  Yao,  east  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the 
Awemba,  between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Bangweolo,  are 
noted  for  their  predatory  habits.  Arab  {i.e.  Mohammedan) 
influence  has  hardly  reached  the  Zambesi  region  except 
in  the  country  round  Lake  Nyasa.  Here,  however,  its 
ill  effects  have  been  particularly  marked,  and  the  slave 
trade  has,  until  quite  lately,  resisted  all  etlbrts  to  put  it 
down. 

.*5.   Po7'tu(/u('se  East  Africa 

History. — The  political  connection  of  the  Portuguese 
with  this  coast  began  almost  immediately  after  their  first 
voyage  to  India.  Of  the  old  Arab  marts  which  had 
flourished  long  years  before  they  appeared  on  the  scene, 
Sofala  was  taken  and  made  tributary  in  1505,  and 
Mozambi((ue  only  two  years  later.  Other  places  were 
soon  o<;cuj)ie(l,  such  as  (,^)uilliniaiu\  on  a  stream  long 
considered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  and  Sena, 
Tote,  and  Zumbo,  on  the  lower  and  central  course  of  tliat 
river,  which  su[)plie(l  a  natural  route  into  the  interior. 
Hut  although  missions  were  founded  at  some  of  these 
places,  and  traders  and  at  least  one  scientific  expedition 
(that  of  Dr.  de  Lacerda  in  17i)S)  visited  the  more  remote 
interior  districts,  Portuguese  influence  never  extended  far 
from  the  ac^tual  posts  occupied,  and  no  footing  was  obtained 
on  the  (•om|)anitively  healthy  interior  j)lateau.\.  .Mthough 
traversed  l)y  Arab  trade  routes,  the  plateau  between  the 
coast  and  Lake  Nyasa  had  remained  (piite  unknown  until 
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explored  by  jAIr.  O'Neill  in  1881-84.  The  rights  of 
Portugal  are  now  recognised  over  tlic  Aviiole  country 
bordering  tlie  coast  to  a  \vidtli  (for  the  most  i)art)  of 
200  to  .'U)0  miles,  reacliing  to  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Nyasa  and  extending  up  the  Zambesi  as  far  as  the 
Loangwa,  Imt  little  has  yet  been  done  to  oi)en  u]) 
these  extensive  territories,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
colony  falls  far  short  of  the  expenditure.  The  authori- 
ties exercise  but  small  control  over  the  remoter  stations, 
which  are  often  in  the  hands  of  half-caste  ofHcials  of 
the  lowest  character,  bearing  the  title  of  "  cai)itrio  mor," 
many  of  whom  are  descended  from  convicts  formerly 
transported  to  the  colony.  The  slave  trade  has  been 
actively  prosecuted  at  many  of  these  stations  until  quite 
recently. 

Government,  Towns,  etc. — Portuguese  East  Africa  is 
divided  into  two  provinces  separated  by  the  Zambesi,  that 
of  Mozambique  in  the  north,  and  of  Lourenco  Marques  in 
the  south,  named  after  their  chief  towns,  at  w^hich  the 
governor  now  resides  alternately.  Mozambique  (long  the 
capital  of  the  whole  territory)  is  built,  like  Mombasa, 
Kilwa,  and  other  East  African  ports,  upon  a  small  coral 
islet,  which  gives  shelter  to  the  harbour  of  Mosuril  l^ay,  on 
the  side  of  the  mainland,  where  is  a  suburb.  As  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  Portuguese  to  develop  their  East 
African  possessions,  the  old  trade  centres  are  declining, 
while  the  towns  of  growing  importance  are  those  which 
command  the  routes  into  foreign  territory  in  the  interior. 
Thus  the  port  of  Chinde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chinde  arm 
of  the  Zambesi  delta,  has  arisen  as  the  port  of  entry  for 
British  Central  Africa,  although  much  of  the  trade  still 
passes  through  the  old  port  of  Quillimane.  Farther  south 
Sofala,  once  the  most  celebrated  port  of  East  Africa, 
exporting  large  (juantities  of  gold  from  the  interior,  has 
fallen  into  complete  decay,  while  Beira,  which  commands 
the  route  to  Mashonaland  by  the  Pungwe  lliver,  has 
risen  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years.  The  mouth  of 
the  Pungwe  forms  a  good  harbour,  and  river  steamers  can 
ascend  nearly  40  miles  from  the  sea  to  Fontesvilla,  whence 
a  railway  has  already  been  carried  almost  to  the  borders 
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of  Mashonaland.  Louren^o  Marques,  quite  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  owes  its  import- 
ance to  its  position  as  the  natural  port  for  the  Transvaal, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway,  but  only  57 
miles  of  this  is  within  Portuguese  territory.  The  trade 
of  Lourengo  Marques  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
jjort  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  bulk  of  it  is  carried 
on  in  British  ships,  which  also  take  a  large  part  of  the 
trade  of  Mozambique. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  ports,  there  are  numbers  of 
small  places  along  the  coast  where  the  products  of  the 
country  (consisting  chiefly  of  oil  nuts  and  seeds,  indiarubber, 
ivory,  copra,  and  wax)  are  collected  for  exj)ort  by  agents 
of  Indian  trading  firms.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Portuguese  Government  granted  a  monopoly  of  trade  to 
the  Banyans  (natives  of  India),  and  although  it  lias  since 
been  withdrawn,  the  petty  trade  in  the  products  mentioned 
still  remains  entirely  in  their  hands. 

Tropical  products  could  no  doubt  be  grown  in  the 
colony,  but  the  absence  of  a  strong  government  stands  in 
the  way  of  enterprise.  Sugar  h".s,  however,  been  produced 
of  late  years  near  Quillimane,  and  a  certain  amount  is 
exported  to  Portugal. 


4.  British  Zamhesia 

British  influence  in  the  Zambesi  basin  has  been  de- 
velo[)ed  from  two  difl'erent  centres.  North  of  the  main 
stream,  the  highlands  adjoining  J^ake  Nyasa  and  the  Shire 
River  (api)roached  by  that  river  from  the  Zambesi  mouth) 
have  for  many  years  been  the  scene  of  a  civilising  work, 
the  outcome  of  the  labours  and  a[){)eals  of  Dr.  Livingstone; 
whilst  on  the  plateau  south  of  the  Zambesi,  liritish  in- 
fluen('e  has  been  extended  by  travellers  advancing  from 
the  older  colonies  in  the  south  from  the  time  of  the  mis- 
sionary Dr.  Robert  Moffat  onwards.  Thus,  although  the 
eventual  recognition  of  British  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
northern  Zambesi  basin  has  made  both  regions  ])arts  of 
ono    continuous    territory,    they   .still    remain  distinct   as 
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regards  both  tlieir  administration  and  general  outlook,  and 
are,  besides,  partially  separated  by  the  Tortuguese  territory 
on  the  Central  and  Lower  Zambesi. 


A.    British  Central  Africa 

This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  territory 
north  of  the  Zambesi,  but  it  is  divided  into  (1)  the 
British  Central  African  Protectorate  (sometimes  known  as 
Nyasaland),  consisting  of  the  older  base  of  operations,  and 
(2)  a  large  territory  farther  west,  much  of  which  is  still 
under  its  native  chiefs,  to  which  the  title  "  Northern 
Zambesia  "  is  sometimes  given. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Livingstone's  death,  work  was  begun  in 
Xyasaland,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Scottish  missionaries 
who  settled  at  Blantyre,  on  the  highlands  east  of  the 
Shire,  and  at  certain  points  on  the  lake  shores,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  trading  corporation  (the  "African  Lakes 
Company "),  the  object  of  both  alike  being  to  free  the 
country  from  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade.  In  order 
to  develop  the  favourable  waterway  into  the  interior 
supplied  by  the  Shire  and  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika, 
a  road  was  constructed  between  the  two  lakes  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  from  whom  it  is  known 
as  the  "  Stevenson  Road,"  another  road  supplying  means 
of  transit  past  the  rapids  on  the  Shire,  while  steamers  were 
placed  on  Lake  Nyasa.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered 
both  from  the  armed  opposition  of  the  Arabs  and  from 
the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
district ;  but  these  latter  were  at  last  disposed  of  by  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  agreement  of  189L  The  administration 
was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner 
responsible  to  the  Crown.  The  protectorate  comprises 
the  Shire  basin  above  the  Puo  (a  tributary  on  its  eastern 
bank),  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
the  whole  western  shore  as  far  as  the  Songwe  Kiver,  at  its 
north-west  end.  A  large  area  to  the  west,  embracing  a 
part  of  the  Congo  basin  as  far  as  Lakes  Tanganyika, 
Bangweolo,  and  Mwero,  had  been  also  recognised  as  British 
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territory,  and  this  was  for  a  time  under  the  control  of 
the  Nyasaland  commissioner.  However,  although  naturally 
approached  by  the  Nyasa  route,  its  administration  has 
been  since  entrusted  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 


.      Si 


a  ii 


2-1   rc: 


Progress  in  Settlement.  There  is  pcMliiips  no  otlior 
part  ol"  tropical  Africa  in  \vlii(  Ii  so  much  progress  towards 
civilisation  has  been  made  as  ii»  Nyasaland,  and  tliis  in 
spite  of  tlie  bitter  hostibty  of  tlie  Arabs  and  slave-trading 
cliiefs.      in   the  work  of   breaking  their  powi-r  gri-at  assist- 
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ancc  has  been  rendered  by  gunboats  launclicd  on  tlic  lake 
and  a  force  of  native  troops  introduced  from  India.  The 
whole  country  bordering  on  tlie  route  to  the  more  distant 
lakes  has  been  brought  under  control,  and  divided  into 
sixteen  districts,  placed  under  l^ritish  ofHcials.  In  each  of 
these,  stations  have  })cen  founded,  the  most  distant  being 
Ivhodesia  on  Lake  ]\Iwero,  and  Fort  Rosebery  on  the 
Luapula  Iviver.  Regular  communication  with  these  is 
maintained  and  a  fixed  postal  service  has  been  instituted. 
Iksides  the  gunboats,  there  are  steamers  both  on  the  8hire 
and  Lake  Nyasa,  and  a  steel  sailing  vessel  has  been  placed 
on  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  headquarters  of  the  Commis- 
sioner are  at  Zomba,  in  the  Shire  highlands.  Since  about 
1890,  the  year  in  which  the  country  was  definitely  secured 
for  Great  Britain,  settlers  have  entered  the  country  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  total  now  reaches  two  or 
three  hundred,  a  large  number  for  a  district  in  the  interior 
of  tropical  Africa.  Most  of  these  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  Shire  highlands,  where  they  enjoy  fairly 
good  health.  Substantial  houses  have  been  built,  and  the 
settlements  have  almost  the  character  of  European  villages. 
Some  of  the  higher  ground  to  the  west  and  north-west  of 
Lake  Xyasa  is,  however,  more  favourable  for  permanent 
colonies  of  white  men.  Natives  of  India  too  have  already 
settled  in  the  country,  and  much  is  hoped  from  their 
industry  and  settled  habits  as  an  example  to  the  Negro, 
The  missionaries,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  all  this  civilis- 
ing work,  are  still  actively  employed,  and  at  Blantyre 
there  is  a  handsome  church,  while  large  numbers  of  natives 
are  taught  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  shown 
themselves  quick  at  learning  mechanical  arts. 

Resources  and  Trade. — Besides  the  development  of 
trade  in  native  products  such  as  ivory  and  oil  seeds,  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  planting,  especially 
of  coffee,  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  export.  The 
amount  reached  165,000  lbs.  in  1894,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Experiments  are  being  made  with  other  crops, 
and  it  is  thought  that  tea  and  cacao  will  give  good  returns. 
Other  i)roducts  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indiarubber. 
Wheat  might  probably  be  grown  with  success  on  the  higher 
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plateaux,  which  also  produce  good  pasturage  and  are 
apparently  free  from  the  tsetse  fly.  Valuable  timber 
occurs  in  many  parts,  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  being 
the  cypress  ( Widdringtonia  Wliytei),  found  only  on  the 
higher  parts  of  Mount  ]\Ilanji.  Iron  is  found  over  a 
large  part  of  the  surface,  and  coal  has  been  discovered  on 
the  north-west  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa.  Calico  is  the 
principal  import,  the  bulk  of  it  coming  from  Great  Britain. 


B.    Matabili  and  Mashona  Lands 

Occupation. — The  discovery  of  gold  in  this  region  by 
the  explorers  Mauch  and  Jjaines  between  1865  and  1870 
gave  the  first  indication  of  its  prospective  value,  and  led 
at  once  to  schemes  for  the  utilisation  of  its  resources  ;  but 
it  was  only  in  1888-89  that  British  influence  became 
supreme  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Matabili  king, 
Lo  Bengula,  soon  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  "  l^ritish 
South  Africa  Company  "  (largely  due  to  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Khodes)  as  the  administrative  auth(.)rity.  The 
princi[)al  sphere  of  operations  was  the  territory  of  the 
Matabili  and  the  subject  Mashonas — an  area  consisting  of 
plateaux  between  ,3000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
traversed  by  the  ridge  of  hilly  country  which  divides  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi  from  streams  flowing 
southwards  to  the  Jjimpopo  and  Sabi  rivers.  In  addition 
to  the  i)resence  of  gold,  the  advantages  of  this  region 
consist  in  its  comparative  healthiness  in  the  higher  parts 
and  in  the  fertility  of  its  j)lains,  which  are  suitable  both 
for  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 

Owing  to  the  warlike^  clKiracterof  the  Matabili,  iJuIawayo, 
the  residence  of  tlu'ir  king,  was  at  first  avoided,  and  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  beginning  of  o|)(rations  was  in 
Mashonalund,  near  Mount  Hampden,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Mazoe  and  llanyani,  at  an  elevation  of  lu^irly  5000  feet. 
By  reason  of  the  groat  distance  from  the  settled  districts 
of  British  South  .Africa,  the  tirst  ililliculty  to  be  overcome 
consisted  in  the  opening  U[)  of  conununications.  The 
route  from  Capo  Colony  was  fairly  practicable  as  far  as 
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the  Macloutsie  lliver  in  about  22°  S.,  in  wliicli  direction 
the  extension  of  one  of  the  Cape  lines  of  railway  was  at 
once  set  on  foot.  Northwards  a  road  was  cleared  through 
the  busli  by  Mr.  Selous  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  country 
to  tlie  site  of  tlie  destined  settlement,  to  which  the  name 
Fort  Salisbury  was  given.  After  difficulties  with  the 
Portuguese  with  respect  to  territorial  claims  had  T)een 
adjusted,  a  railway  was  also  commenced  from  the  east 
by  way  of  the  Pungwe  River,  which  affords  by  far  the 
shortest  line  of  connnunication  with  the  coast.  ^Meanwhile 
a  road  was  cleared  for  immediate  use  in  this  direction. 
A  rush  of  miners  and  agricultural  settlers  soon  followed, 
and  both  Salisbury  and  other  stations  (Tuli,  Victoria,  and 
Charter)  along  the  road  from  the  south  soon  became 
thriving  towns,  with  churches,  schools,  banks,  and  most 
of  the  accompaniments  of  civilisation.  A  war  with  Lo  Ben- 
gula  in  1893,  brought  on  by  his  raids  on  the  Mashonas, 
having  been  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  his  capital, 
Ihdawayo  (on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Matoppo  Hills), 
became  one  of  the  chief  European  centres,  and  many 
other  settlements  were  formed  in  various  directions.  The 
southern  line  of  railway  has  been  opened  as  far  as 
Mafeking  (a  little  north  of  26°),  and  that  from  the  east 
as  far  as  Chimoio,  near  the  borders  of  Mashonaland.  An 
extensive  system  of  telegraphs  has  been  opened,  connecting 
the  chief  towns  both  with  Cape  Colony  and  with  Beira,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe,  and  a  connection  with  Blantyre, 
in  the  Shire  highlands,  is  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  name  "Rhodesia"  is  often  applied  (unofficially)  to 
the  whole  territory  under  the  rule  of  the  South  Africa 
Company,  including  the  districts  north  of  the  Zambesi. 

Resources  and  Prospects. — Besides  gold,  of  which 
extensive  fields  occur,  chiefly  along  the  line  of  the  main 
water-parting,  many  other  minerals  have  been  discovered. 
The  agricultural  capabilities,  especially  of  ISfashonaland, 
are  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the  higher  parts  beyond  the 
range  of  the  tsetse  fly  are  suitable  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
A  great  check  to  progress  has,  however,  been  caused  by 
the  native  revolt  which  broke  out  among  the  Matabili 
early  in  189G,  and  has  since  spread  to  the  Mashonas.     It 
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originated  in  the  discontent  arising  from  the  interference 
of  the  white  men  with  the  plundering  liabits  of  the 
Matabili,  and  the  hardships  caused  by  loss  of  cattle  from 
disease.  The  progress  of  the  country  must  be  retarded 
considerably  by  this  rising,  but  with  its  great  natural 
resources  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  ground  lost  will  be 
recovered  in  time. 


CHAPTER   XII 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

1.   Physical  Features 

General  Characters. — Sliarpl}  defined  as  it  is  by  the  ocean 
on  the  east,  west,  and  south,  there  is  no  decided  boundary 
to  the  north  which  separates  South  Africa  from  the  more 
northern  regions  already  described,  if  we  look  merely  at  the 
general  form  and  relief  of  the  country.  In  these  respects 
the  two  regions  may  be  said  to  merge  gradually  with  one 
another.  The  main  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  now  to  be  considered  lies  without 
the  tropics,  and  that  differences  of  climate,  reacting  in 
turn  on  the  growth  of  vegetation,  bring  about  corresjiond- 
ing  differences  in  the  general  conditions  of  life  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  country. 

The  geological  formations  represented  are  unusu- 
ally varied  for  Africa,  and  the  country  is,  as  a  result,  rich 
in  a  variety  of  minerals.  South  of  the  Orange  and  Yaal 
rivers  we  find  a  fairly  regular  succession  of  old  sedimentary 
formations  (primary  and  secondary)  beginning  from  the 
south-east,  where  one  of  the  oldest,  known  as  the  Table 
Mountain  Sandstone,  covers  a  large  area.  The  most 
extensive  of  the  secondary  formations  is  that  known  as 
the  Karroo,  in  the  lower  beds  of  which  diamonds  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  Farther  north  the  oldest  strata 
reai)pear  both  on  the  east  and  west  (the  eastern  beds  of 
Table  Mountain  Sandstone  containing  some  of  the  most 
important  gold-liclds  of  the  country),  together  with  a  large 
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extent  of  crystalline  rocks  (gneiss,  etc.),  while  the  central 
l^arts  are  largely  covered  with  recent  sands. 

Relief. — In  no  other  part  of  Africa  does  the  high 
interior  plateau  so  completely  fill  up  the  whole  surface 
as  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  continent.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Limpopo  on  the  east  coast  to  that  of 
the  Kunene  on  the  west — a  distance  of  2500  miles — the 
lowlands,  under  2000  feet,  form  the  merest  fringe  round 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  w^hich  is  decidedly  broken  at  one 
point  only,  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River.  The  South 
African  plateau  is  also  marked  by  great  simplicity  of 
general  form,  the  higher  ground  keeping  everywhere  close 
to  the  outer  rim,  while  the  interior  forms  by  comparison 
a  vast  shallow  hollow,  sinking,  however,  nowhere  so  low 
as  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  northern  parts  of  this 
central  hollow  appear  to  have  been  formerly  occupied  by 
large  lakes.  This  arrangement  of  the  higher  and  lower 
lands  gave  rise  to  the  comparison  with  an  inverted  plate  or 
saucer,  which  was  originally  made  with  special  reference  to 
South  Africa,  though  afterwards  extended  to  the  continent 
as  a  whole.  The  valley  of  the  Limi)opo  forms  in  the  east 
somewhat  of  a  break  in  the  outer  zone  of  highlands,  and 
the  ]>lateau  of  Mashonaland,  by  which  that  zone  is  continued 
north  of  the  river,  nowhere  reaches  the  height  generally 
maintained  in  South  Africa. 

The  bordering  highlands  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Orange,  the  one 
ruiming  parallel  with  the  south-east  and  south  coasts, 
the  other  l)or(lering  on  the  west  coast.  'I'he  former 
attains  the  greatest  width  and  height  towards  the  north- 
east, or  where  it  runs  i)arallel  with  the  south-east  coast. 
Its  outer  edge  is  here  marked  by  the  inn)ortant  range 
of  the  Drakensberg,  whose  highest  peak,  tlie  Mont  au\ 
Sources,  reaches  11,150  feet.  Towards  the  interior 
the  country  Falls  more  gradually,  forming  (in  the  Hoor 
republics)  a  broad  elevated  tableland  with  an  undulating 
surface.  At  the  Mont  aux  Sources  the  Drakensberg 
divides  into  two  ])ranches  separated  by  tlio  upper  valley 
of  the  Orange  iviver.  That  in  the  <lirect  line  of  tht» 
range  dies  out  after  a  time,  but  the  other  braneli,  which 
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bends  soutli-east  towards  the  coast,  is  continued  in  one 
of  the  ranges  imrallel  to  the  south  coast.  ][ere  tliere 
are  three  fairly  definite  parallel  ridges  marking  successive 
steps  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior.  The  two 
southern  are  broken  through  by  the  coast  streams  and 
are  separated  by  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  their  tributaries, 
which  How  for  long  distances  parallel  to  the  coast.  The 
first  range  (from  the  south)  rises  in  the  Lange  Berge  to 


i'lu.  'Jy.— Mountain  Scenery  on  the  South-East  Coast. 
(Photograph  by  Mr.  E.  IT.  V.  :\[elville.) 


a  height  of  5G00  feet,  and  the  second  in  the  Groote  Zwarte 
Berge  to  almost  7000  feet.  A  much  wider  interval  (named 
the  Great  Karroo,  which  will  be  spoken  of  later)  separates 
the  second  from  the  third  parallel  range,  which  is  the 
contiiuiation  of  the  Drakensberg,  and  forms  the  main  water- 
parting  of  the  country.  It  is  known  by  difterent  names 
in  different  parts,  the  Sneeuw  Berge  (rising  in  the  Compass 
Berg  to  7800  feet)  and  the  Nieuwveld  range  (6200  feet) 
l>eing  among  the  most  im])ortant  sections.  North  of  these 
the  laml  slopes  down  gradually  to  the  Orange  lliver. 
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The  highlands  which  border  the  south-west  coast  have 
rather  the  character  of  a  strip  of  plateau,  from  which 
isolated  ridges  and  table  mountains  rise,  than  a  regular 
mountain  chain.  About  the  latitude  of  Walfish  Bay  it 
attains  its  greatest  width,  rising  from  the  coast  in  a  series 
of  terraces  and  traversed  near  its  inner  edge  by  mountain 
ranges,  which  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  Daniaraland.  The 
highest  summit  is  Mount  Omatako  (7500  feet),  in  about 
211°  S. 

The  central  hollow  has  a  generally  uniform  surface, 
largely  covered  with  sand,  and  hardly  broken  by  mountaihs 
anywhere.  At  about  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  it  is  divided 
into  two  basins  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the  surface,  from 
which  the  ground  sinks  gradually  north  and  south. 

Rivers. — The  two  principal  streams  of  South  Africa, 
both  of  which  flow  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course 
on  the  interior  plateau,  are  the  Orange  River  and  the 
Limpopo,  the  former  breaking  through  the  outer  rim  to 
the  west,  the  latter  to  the  east.  The  Oranga  River 
derives  almost  its  whole  supply  of  water  from  the 
Drakensberg  range,  in  which  the  sources  of  two  main 
branches  lie.  The  south  branch,  although  the  shorter, 
is  generally  considered  the  principal  stream.  Its  upper 
valley  lies  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Drakens- 
berg, dominated  by  the  highest  peaks  of  the  range,  and 
as  it  flows  for  a  long  distance  generally  i>arallel  with  the 
mountains,  it  receives  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  from 
them  than  the  northern  branch  (the  Vaal),  which  passes 
more  (piickly  out  of  their  intluence.  After  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  the  river  i)asses  through  an  ariil  region, 
and  is  joined  l)y  no  more  permanent  streams,  although  a 
large  area,  especially  to  the  north,  falls  naturally  within  its 
basin,  and  is  furrowed  ])y  channels  which  contain  water 
at  times.  At  about  .'5r)0  miles  from  the  sea  the  Orange 
precipitates  itself  by  many  a  fall  and  ra])id  down  a  gorge 
IG  miles  long  and  'M)0  feet  deej).  These  falls  are  known 
as  the  (Jreat  Anghrabies,  or  (Jeorge  IV.  Falls.  IWforo 
the  sea  is  reached  ra}>id8  again  occur,  and  the  moutli 
is  blocked  by  a  dangerous  luvr,  so  that  the  river  is 
almost  useless   for  naviuation.      Its  volume  is  1,'reat  when 
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tlic  rains  occur  in  tlic  mountains,  Imt  at  other  times  it 
has  little  water. 

The  Limpopo,  called  sometimes  the  Crocodile  Kiver, 
begins  its  course  by  flowing,  like  the  Orange,  down  the  inner 
slope  of  the  eastern  highlands,  its  head  stream  rising  in  the 
Witwatersrand,  a  ridge  of  liigh  ground  which  separates  tlie 
Limpopo  and  Orange  basins.  But  instead  of  continuing 
its  course  to  the  west  coast,  the  Limpopo  makes  a  wide 
curve  round  the  northern  border  of  the  Transvaal  highlands, 
and  breaking  through  their  eastern  rim,  flows  for  some 
distance  across  the  plains  within  the  limits  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  before  reaching  the  sea  north  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
Most  of  its  tributaries  drain  the  plateau  included  within 
its  curve,  and  the  principal  of  them,  the  Olifant,  has  to 
break  through  both  the  main  border  range  and  a  second 
parallel  ridge,  known  as  the  Lebombo  range,  before  joining 
the  main  river.  The  Limpopo  is  generally  shallow  and 
rapid,  but  can  be  navigated  in  its  lower  course  by  light 
draught  steamers  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  northern  interior  of  South  Africa  is  occupied  by 
the  basin  of  Lake  Ngami,  a  small  lake,  probably  the 
remnant  of  a  much  larger  one  which  existed  in  former 
times.  It  is  fed  by  a  stream  which  rises  far  north  in  the 
moister  regions  of  Central  Africa,  but  diminishes  in 
volume  as  it  approaches  the  arid  region  of  the  Kalahari. 
It  is  known  successively  as  the  Kubango,  Okavango,  and 
Tioghe,  When  unusually  full  Lake  Ngami  overflows  by 
the  Zuga  or  Botletli  Kiver  into  a  region  of  salt  swamps, 
which  forms  the  lowest  depression  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  coast  streams  of  South  Africa  have  all  short  courses, 
and  have  little  economic  importance.  Those  on  the  south- 
east coast  carry  down  a  large  body  of  water  when  flooded  by 
rains  among  the  mountains,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
cut  for  themselves  deep  channels.  The  principal  are  the 
Great  Fish  Biver  and  the  Tugela.  In  the  south  the 
streams  are  less  copious,  and  on  the  south-west  coast  there 
are  no  permanent  streams  at  all.  The  principal  tempor- 
ary watercourses  are  the  Swakop  and  the  Kuisip,  which 
enter  Walfish  Bay.  Water  is  generally  found  l)eneath 
their  sandy  beds. 
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Climate. — Although  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa 
lies  within  the  southern  temperate  zone,  there  is  a  remark- 
able variety  in  its  climate,  and  the  contrasts  are  to  be 
observed  rather  between  the  east  and  west  than  between 
the  north  and  south  of  the  area.  Both  temperature  and 
rainfall  are,  broadly  sjieaking,  greater  in  the  east  than 
in  the  west,  and  the  eastern  region  has  more  in  common 
with  the  tropical  regions  which  adjoin  it  on  the  north, 
showing  also  smaller  divergencies  between  the  seasons. 
This  is  due  principally  to  the  influence  of  the  warm 
^lozambique  current,  which  flows  southwards  down  the 
coast.  Although,  of  course,  the  temperature  varies  every- 
where at  different  times  of  the  year  (the  hottest  month 
being  January,  and  the  coolest  July),  certain  laws  hold 
generally  as  regards  its  distribution  over  the  surface.  The 
lower  temperature  is  experienced  generally  on  the  west 
coast  and  on  the  liighlands  which  bound  the  basin  of  the 
Orange  River  southwards.  The  low  temperature  on  the 
west  coast  is  due  in  great  measure  to  cold  water  rising 
from  the  ocean  depths,  which  gives  rise  to  dense  mists. 
The  southern  highlands,  owing  to  their  elevation,  have  tlie 
lowest  temperature  of  all,  the  mean  for  the  year  sinking 
as  low  as  53"  towards  their  western  end.  They  are  also 
exposed  to  the  greatest  variations  between  summer  and 
winter.  The  warmer  zone  encircles  the  nor4;h- eastern 
end  of  the  highlands,  embracing  l)oth  the  south-east  coast 
(where  the  annual  mean  rises  to  over  TO''  in  Zululand) 
and  the  interior  basin  on  the  north-west  of  the  highest 
ground.  'I'he  soutli  coast  enjoys  a  mild  and  ctjuable 
climate,  })ein^  neither  cold  in  winter  nor  hot  in  summer. 

The  rainfall  of  South  Africa  is  on  the  whole  scanty,  a 
fact  which,  tlunigh  somewhat  unfavourable  to  j)lant  growth, 
m.'ikes  the  climate  particularly  healthy  and  especially 
beneficial  to  those  sutiering  from  lung  disease.  In  the 
east  the  larger  amount  of  rain  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Drakensberg  range,  which  condenses  the  moisture  from 
the  aouth-east  winds,  and  acts  as  a  screen  to  keei»  it  from 
tlio  regions  eastwards.  Although  the  west  is  generally 
dry,  then;  is  a  small  rainy  region  in  ihv  extreme  soutli-west 
in   the   neighbourhood  of   C'ai)e  Town.      Hut  whereas  the 
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eastern  region  gets  most  of  its  rain  in  summer  \vhen  the 
moist  -winds  blow  towards  tlie  heated  land-surface  from 
the  South  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  south-west  the  rain-bearing 
winds  are  those  which  blow  in  winter  from  the  north-west 
towards  the  area  of  low  pressure  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  are  exactly  reversed.  In 
the  intermediate  region  on  the  south  coast  rain  is  more 
evenly  distributed  through  the  year,  but  the  Karroo  region 
north  of  the  two  southern  steps  of  the  plateau  receives 
very  little  rain  at  all.  In  the  whole  eastern  section  north 
of  the  Orange  River  the  only  district  with  any  considerable 
rainfall  is  that  of  the  Damara  highlands,  where,  at  the 
most,  20  inches  fall,  chiefly  in  the  early  summer. 

Vegetation, — Corresponding  with  these  variations  of 
temperature  and  rainfall  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  country,  although  certain  characteristics 
hold  good  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface,  being  the 
result  of  the  dryness.  These  are  a  deficiency  in  trees  and 
a  general  stunted  growth  of  plants  and  sombre  shade  of 
foliage,  but  as  a  compensation  for  this  flowers  are  usually 
brilliant  and  varied.  The  heaths  form  the  most  character- 
istic family  of  plants,  and  their  variety  in  South  Africa  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  country.  The  absence  of  the 
baobab  tree  and  (except  on  the  south-east  coast)  of  palms 
serves  as  a  broad  distinction  between  South  Africa  and 
the  tropical  African  savannahs.  The  whole  of  South 
Africa  may  be  broadly  divided  in  respect  of  its  vegeta- 
tion into  two  regions,  each  of  which  again  may  be 
subdivided  into  smaller  areas  according  to  their  more 
special  features. 

(1)  The  lands  bordering  on  the  south-east  and  south 
coasts  are  covered  in  part  with  scrub  or  forest.  Towards 
the  north-east  the  vegetation  of  this  zone  is  sub-tropical, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  moisture,  having  many  resemblances 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  East 
Africa,  and  containing  a  single  representative  of  the  family 
of  palms,  Phoenix  reclinata.  On  the  west  the  plants 
belong  rather  to  the  temperate  zone. 

(2)  The  rest  of  South  Africa  is  as  a  whole  composed 
of  more  open  country,  but  three  separate  areas  may  be 
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distinguished :  (a)  the  Karroo,  a  name  more  particularly 
applied  to  the  space  intervening  between  the  second  and 
third  ranges  parallel  with  the  south  coast,  but  which  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  country  northwards 
almost  to  the  Orange  River  and  westwards  to  the  sea.  It 
is  generally  a  dry  elevated  moorland  covered  with  stunted 
bushes  of  heath  or  other  shrubs,  with  little  grass.  The 
surface  becomes  baked  and  hard,  and  allows  the  scanty 
rain  which  falls  in  summer  to  run  quickly  away  instead  of 
sinking  into  the  soil,  (b)  The  Kalahari,  occupying  the  whole 
western  half  of  South  Africa  north  of  the  Karroo.  Its 
surface  is  generally  sandy,  with  very  little  visible  water, 
but  the  rain  which  falls  sinks  below  the  surface,  and  a 
supply  can  mostly  be  reached  by  digging.  With  the 
exception  of  the  highlands  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  the 
surface  is  generally  a  level  grassy  expanse,  though  some 
j)arts  form  sandy  or  stony  wastes,  especially  near  the  coast, 
and  towards  the  north  there  is  much  more  bush,  and 
even  some  forests,  (c)  The  eastern  highlands,  occupied 
chieHy  by  the  Boer  republics,  are  known  as  the  "  Veld  " 
region.  Here  again  most  of  the  surface  is  grassy,  but  the 
soil  is  less  sandy,  and  the  more  plentiful  supi)ly  of  moisture 
gives  a  somewhat  greater  luxuriance  to  the  vegetation. 

The  coast-lands  which  form  the  first  main  division  of 
South  Africa  are  mostly  covered  with  stunted  trees  and 
bush,  the  j)rimeval  forests  which  once  clothed  much  of 
the  surface  having  been  in  great  measure  destroyed.  They 
are  still  to  be  found  in  certain  districts,  especially  on  the 
seaward  face  of  the  mountain  ranges.  Near  the  south  coast 
they  grow  down  to  the  sea-luvel,  and  on  the  Dnikcnsberg 
range  ascend  to  6000  feet.  These  South  African  forests 
are  (lescri))cd  as  of  great  beauty,  the  tall  and  heavy  timber 
trees  being  set  off  by  (•reei)ers  and  tree  ferns  and  inter- 
spersed with  gay  Howers.  The  most  important  trees 
are  the  yellow  wood,  a  conifer  known  scientifically  as 
/*o</oi'arpns  (the  most  abundant  of  all)  ;  the  stinkwood  or 
laurelwood  {Orotea,  l)elonging  to  the  family  of  the  true 
laurels),  very  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful  mottled  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  sneezewood  and  ironwood,  of  which  the 
heart-wood  is  hard  and  almost  imperishable.      Other  kinds 
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of  trees  liave  been  introduced  into  South  Africa,  especially 
in  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  ITope, 

In  the  ste[)[)e  regions  of  South  Africa  the  grasses  and 
other  plants  grow  as  a  rule  in  tufts,  instead  of  forming 
a  continuous  carpet  as  in  England.  A  result  is  that  the 
soil  is  very  easily  washed  from  the  surface,  deep  gullies 
being  very  rapidly  formed  where  once  a  small  furrow  is 
made  by  the  feet  of  animals  or  any  other  cause.  The 
generally  slight  covering  of  surface  soil  is  in  its  turn  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  stunted  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  and  also  for  the  smallness 
of  the  area  suitable  for  agriculture. 

Fauna. — The  wild  animals  of  South  Africa  are  in  the 
main  those  which  characterise  the  drier  parts  of  the 
continent  within  the  tropics,  from  which  there  is  much 
less  difference  in  this  respect  than  in  respect  of  the 
vegetation.  When  Europeans  first  began  to  settle  in  the 
country  the  number  of  wild  animals  was  extraordinary. 
Elei)hants,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  vast  herds 
of  antelopes,  zebras,  quaggas,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes  were 
everywhere  found,  together  with  the  lion,  leopard,  hyaena, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  But  with  the  settlement  of 
white  men  and  the  relentless  persecution  of  sportsmen, 
animal  life  has  become  less  and  less  abundant,  and  few  of 
the  larger  wild  beasts  are  now  found  south  of  the  Orange 
lliver,  while  many  have  altogether  retired  far  into  the 
northern  interior.  Elephants  and  buffaloes,  however,  still 
remain  in  one  or  two  spots,  such  as  the  forests  on  the 
south  coast.  Even  the  antelopes  are  now  comparatively 
rare  in  the  southern  parts,  though  springbuck  (the  most 
characteristic  form),  for  which  a  close  time  has  been  im- 
posed by  Government,  are  fairly  plentiful  in  the  Karroo. 
The  eland,  the  largest  of  the  antelope  family,  sometimes 
6  feet  high  at  the  withers,  has  been  domesticated  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  ostrich,  which 
in  its  wild  state  has  retired  to  the  most  inhospitable 
districts.  Other  domestic  animals  will  be  spoken  of  under 
the  separate  countries  of  South  Africa. 
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2.   Inhabitants  of  South  Africa 

In  South  Africa  we  have  to  do  not  merely  with  the 
native  races — here  belonging  to  three  distinct  subdivisions 
of  the  black  type  of  mankind — but  with  a  large  population 
of  white  immigrants,  themselves  derived  from  various 
European  nations,  who  have  found  here  a  favourable  home 
owing  to  the  temperate  climate  with  which  the  country  is 
favoured.  This  great  mixture  of  races,  and  the  difficulty 
arising  from  their  conflicting  aims  and  interests,  form  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  rapid  advance  in  prosperity. 

Native  Races. — The  broad  distinction  between  the 
cast  and  west  which  we  have  noticed  in  respect  of  climate 
holds  good  also  as  regards  the  native  races.  The  more 
humid  eastern  half  is  occupied  by  Rantu  tribes,  while  the 
western  half  is  peopled  principally  ])y  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  (spoken  of  at  p.  23).  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  these  tribes  once  occupied  a  larger  area,  and  that 
they  have  been  driven  back  even  within  comparatively 
recent  times  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Bantus,  wlio 
have  pushed  southwards  from  their  earlier  home  in  East 
Africa.  The  climatic  and  other  resemblances  between 
South- East  Africa  and  more  northern  regions  helps  to 
explain  the  southern  extension  of  the  Bantu  in  these  i)arts, 
the  arid  regions  where  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  have 
held  their  own  otiering  much  less  attraction  to  the  new- 
comers. 

'I'he  Bantus  themselves  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
lying  on  tlu^  whole  east  and  west  of  each  other,  viz.  the 
Kaffirs  aiKJ  Zulus  in  the  cast,  and  the  Bechuanas  and  Basutos 
farther  west  in  tho  nioi-o  central  parts  of  the  continent. 
'I'he  Kaflirs^  and  Zulus  are  both  noted  for  their  lino 
physi(|ue.  Tliey  live  i)rincipally  by  cattle -rearing,  and 
liave  ])cen  much  given  to  cattle  raids  on  their  neighbours, 
wliich    have   brougiit  them   into   collision   with   the   white 

'  'i'lic  iiaiiio  Ivallir  iiie.iiis  inliilrl,  uiid  was  ori^'iiially  ^ivt'U  to  thoso 
tribes  Ity  Mui  Arabs  of  Kast  Africa  to  (Hstin^'uish  tlu'in  from  tlio 
follnwor.s  of  M(>liaiiiiii('(l.  'rin-  saiiio  term  lias  Ik-i-ii  a|ii>linl  to  a  raoo  in 
Asia  for  a  similar  reason. 
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sottlers.  The  KalHrs  are  s]tlil  \\\\  into  various  .se])aratc  tril)cs 
wliicli  liave  not  roinl)iiic(l  to  I'onn  a  [xtlitical  power.  MMic 
Zulus,  ou  tlic  contrary  (wlio  live  nortli  and  east  of  the 
Kartirs),  formed  a  powerful  kin»i;d()ni  under  Cliaka  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1879.  The 
IJechuanas  are  now  s])lit  u})  into  several  separate  tribes, 
each  under  its' own  chief.  They  show  more  inclination  to 
ado])t  civilised  modes  of  life  than  most  of  the  native 
l)eoples  of  Africa.  They  have  more  than  once  come  into 
collision  with  the  European  colonists,  but  have  of  late 
years  shown  themselves  peaceable  and  laAV-abiding,  and 
liave  lent  their  aid  to  the  ]]ritisli  authorities  against  their 
old  enemies  the  Matabili.  The  Basutos  occupy  part  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  south-east  bordering  on  the 
domain  of  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs.  All  these  Bantu  tribes 
practise  both  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture.  The  north- 
ward migrations  of  Bantu  tribes  in  South  Africa  within 
the  nineteenth  century  have  already  been  touched  upon 
in  the  last  chapter. 

Whilst  the  Bantu  tribes  have  in  great  measure  held 
their  own  side  by  side  with  the  white  settlers,  the  Hot- 
tentots and  Bushmen  have  either  declined  in  number 
or  retreated  before  the  intruders.  Almost  the  only  group 
of  pure  Hottentots  remaining  is  that  of  the  Namas  in 
Namaqualand,  principally  north  of  the  Orange  lliver. 
Elsewhere  they  have  mixed  wdtli  other  races,  and  adopted 
a  semi-civilisation  in  the  more  settled  parts.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  true  Hottentots  is  sheep-farming,  and 
they  live  under  the  patriarchal  rule  induced  by  wandering 
in  search  of  pasture.  The  Bushmen  are  also  nomadic, 
but  live  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase  or  wild  roots 
found  in  the  steppes.  The  white  settlers — of  British, 
Dntch,  French,  and  (lerman  origin — will  be  spoken  of 
under  the  separate  political  units  of  South  Africa. 

3.   Colon?/  of  f/ie  Caj)c  of  Good  Hope 

History. — '{'he  first  European  settlement  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  on  the  site  of  Cape  Town  in  1652,  for  the 
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Portuguese  never  established  themselves  in  the  country 
whose  coasts  they  were  the  first  to  discover.  The  Dutch 
settlement  gradually  expanded  into  a  small  colony  of 
farmers,  whose  numbers  were  increased  by  an  influx  of 
French  Huguenots  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685);  but  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Holland 
having  become  subject  to  the  French,  the  Cape  was  occu- 
pied temporarily  by  Great  Britain  from  1795  to  1802,  and 
recaptured  in  1806,  when  war  had  again  broken  out  after 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  Cape  was  finally  recognised 
as  a  possession  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
concluded  in  1814.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  and  Huguenot 
settlers,  who  had  become  united  into  a  Dutch-speaking 
community  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  any  but  the 
Dutch  language  in  the  schools,  numbered  between  20,000 
and  30,000,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  South  Africa.  Farming  operations  were  carried 
on  by  the  help  of  Negro  slaves  introduced  for  that  purpose. 
Although  since  the  British  occupation  the  new  settlers  who 
have  arrived  from  Europe  have  been  chiefly  British,  the 
older  settlers  have  prospered  and  multiplied,  so  that  Dutch 
aiul  Knglish  now  dwell  side  by  side  in  the  colony  without 
amalgamating  into  a  single  race.  It  is  this  fact  which  has 
introduced  an  element  of  uncertainty,  which  attaches  to  the 
future  of  the  country. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  1833  caused  great  discontent 
among  the  Dutch,  and  to  it  was  largely  due  the  first  great 
movement  of  the  l)oers  (as  the  Dutch  farmers  are  called) 
into  the  more  remote  i>arts  of  the  country.  This  move- 
ment is  spoken  of  as  the  great  "  trek,"  the  Dutch  word 
for  travelling  by  waggon,  this  being  the  general  means  of 
locomotion  in  South  Africa  wherever  railways  have  not 
been  introduced.  The  waggons  arc  drawn  by  long  teams 
of  oxen,  numbering  sometinu's  a  dozen  yoke.  In  this  way 
l)Oer  states  have  been  founded  beyond  the  limits  of  Cape 
Colony.  'I'lie  northward  nu)vement  has  taken  place  chiefly 
in  the  eastern  districts.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  colony 
a  huge  Dutch  section  has  remained  down  to  the  present, 
and  forms  oven  more  than  half  of  the  white  population. 

Extent  and  Population. — The  area  of   the  colony 
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has  steadily  increased  since  the  ihitish  occu[)atioii.  Jn 
the  course  of  expansion  repeated  collisions  arose  between 
the  settlers  and  the  warlike  Kaflirs  and  I'asutos  in  tlie 
south-east,  but  the  result  of  several  wars  with  these  tribes 
was  to  bring  their  territory  under  ]^ritish  jurisdiction. 
Xatal,  first  settled  by  the  ]^)Oers  but  afterwards  annexed 
to  the  Cape,  became  a  separate  colony  in  185G.  Various 
districts  between  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  long  remained 
under  native  chiefs,  but  in  1894  the  last  remaining  native 
area  (a  part  of  Pondoland)  became  incorporated  with  the 
British  possessions.  In  the  north  the  Orange  River  long 
formed  the  boundary,  though  hunters  and  explorers  pene- 
trated into  the  wilds  beyond.  But  in  1871  Griqualand 
West  became  British  territory,  being  annexed  to  the  Cape 
Colony  in  1877;  and  in  1895  a  part  of  Beclmanaland,  which 
had  since  1884  been  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  Crown, 
was  also  taken  over.  The  population  of  Cape  Colony 
(without  Bechuanaland)  was  in  1891  a  little  over  a  million 
and  a  half,  of  which  total  the  whites  numbered  just  under 
one  quarter. 

Government. — After  the  British  occupation  the  colony 
was  at  first  placed  under  the  rule  of  a  Governor,  assisted 
after  1825  by  an  executive  council.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  first  introduced  in  1853,  and  took  its  present  form 
in  1872  by  an  Act  providing  for  "Responsible  Government." 
The  Governor  is  still  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  ministry  of  six  members,  but  legislation  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  bodies  elected  by  the  colonists,  known 
as  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Resources,  Industries,  etc. — The  prosperity  of  Cape 
Colony  depends  princii)ally  on  its  farming  and  mining 
industries.  The  great  difficulty  which  farmers  have  to 
contend  against  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  the 
prolonged  drought  during  a  part  of  the  year.  This  renders 
irrigation  necessary.  Several  systems  have  been  introduced 
and  large  dams  have  been  constructed  in  many  places.  Both 
of  the  main  branches  of  farming,  stock-rearing  and  agricul- 
ture, are  represented,  but  owing  to  the  general  deficiency 
in  deep  rich  soil,  stock-rearing  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

According  to  the  varying  capabilities  of  different  parts 
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of  the  colony,  the  attention  of  the  farmers  is  devoted  to 
different  classes  of  stock.  Thus  sheep  form  the  greatest 
proportion  in  the  arid  lands  between  the  Orange  River 
and  the  southern  mountains.  Cattle,  as  well  as  horses, 
etc.,  are  reared  in  largest  numbers  on  the  coast -lands 
both  in  the  south  and  south-west,  and  goats  are  in 
larger  proportion  a  little  farther  inland.  Some  numbers 
both  of  cattle,  horses,  and  goats  are  reared  also  in  Griqua- 
land  West  north  of  the  Orange  River,  but  very  few  sheep. 
Ostrich-farming,  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers,  has  come 
into  importance  during  recent  years  (the  wild  ostrich 
having  retired  beyond  the  Orange  River),  and  is  practised 
everywhere,  but  principally  in  the  south  and  south-east. 
Large  "  camps "  enclosed  by  wire  or  other  fences  are 
formed  for  the  birds,  which  feed  on  the  Karroo  bushes, 
and  in  times  of  drought  are  supplied  with  lucerne  or 
other  green  crops.  Returns  made  in  May  1895  gave 
their  total  number  as  253,000,  Sheep  were  originally 
bred  chiefly  for  their  wool,  which  has  long  been  one  of 
the  principal  exports,  the  native  hairy  breed  having  been 
crossed  with  the  merino  ;  lately,  liowever,  a  great  demand 
has  sprung  up  for  mutton  for  the  mining  centres  of  the 
north.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sheep-farming 
are  on  the  one  hand  the  ravages  of  jackals  and  other  wild 
beasts,  and  on  the  other  the  attacks  of  certain  parasites 
and  diseases.  The  most  useful  variety  of  goat  is  that 
known  as  the  Angora  goat,  from  its  original  home  in 
Asia  ^^in()r.  Its  wool  likewise  forms  an  important  export. 
Dairy-farming  has  made  satisfactory  })rogress  of  late  years. 

Agriculture  is  practised  in  various  i)arts  of  the  country, 
excluding  the  Karroo  region.  Wlieat  is  the  cereal  most 
grown,  and  is  followed  by  Indian  corn  (mealies),  oats, 
barley,  and  durra  or  "  Kaffir  corn  "  ;  other  important  crops 
are  j)()tatoes  and  tobacco.  In  the  south-west  near  i\\yv 
'I'own  the  vine  is  largely  grown  and  much  wine  is  exported. 
'IMie  climate  is  eminently  suited  for  fruit-growing,  but  this 
industry  has  not  yet  been  (lev(>loj)ed  as  it  might  be. 

Of  tile  mining-  industries  lliat  of  diamonds  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  The  diamond  fields  lie  north  of  the 
Orange    llivi-r   in   ( Jritpialaiul    West,  occui)ying   the   lower 
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beds  of  the  Karroo  formation  known  as  the  Kiniberley 
Sliales.  The  ih'st  stones  were  discovered  (south  of  tlie 
Orani^a*.  Ixiver)  in  1807,  and  the  rush  of  miners  to  the 
site  of  the  present  mines  began  three  years  later.  Since 
that  time  tliere  lias  been  a  vast  develo})ment  of  the 
industry,  so  that  the  export  of  diamonds  now  exceeds 
in  money  value  that  of  any  other  product  of  the  colony, 
amounting  to  about  .£4,000,000  worth  each  year.  Im- 
portant co})per  mines  are  worked  in  the  barren  district 
of  Little  Namaqualand,  south  of  the  Orange  River, 
those  of  Ookiep  being  the  principal.  Coal  occurs  in 
the  divisions  of  Albert  and  Wodehouse,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  colony,  and  other  minerals  which  exist,  but 
are  not  largely  worked,  are  lead,  iron,  manganese,  etc. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Cape  Colony  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally with  Great  Britain,  and  the  chief  exports  are 
diamonds,  wool,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  copper  ore,  and 
wine.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  and  various 
other  articles  are  supplied  in  return  by  the  mother  country. 

Towns. — As  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  occupied 
with  farming,  the  towns  are  of  no  great  size,  and  are 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  the  country.  Excluding 
the  more  recently-annexed  native  territories  east  of  the 
Kei  Iviver,  the  towns  are  most  numerous  in  the  south  and 
east,  where  the  rainfall  is  greatest,  and  Avhere  agriculture 
as  well  as  stock-rearing  can  be  practised  with  good  returns. 
The  whole  of  the  Karroo  region  occupying  the  north  and 
north-west  is  sjjarsely  peopled,  and  the  towns  are  both 
small  and  few  in  number.  The  principal  towns  may  be 
divided  into  two  groui)s,  corresponding  to  the  two  areas 
in  which  the  earlier  colonisation  was  most  active,  and  to 
which  the  two  principal  ports  of  the  colony.  Cape  Town 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  supply  the  bases  of  comnmnication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  only  towns 
with  good  natural  harbours  in  the  whole  colony,  for  the 
coast  is  generally  deficient  in  sheltered  bays.  Saldania  Bay, 
on  the  west  coast  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Saldania 
I'ay  of  the  old  navigators,  which  was  the  modern  Table  Bay), 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but,  owing  to  scarcity  of  fresh 
water  in  its  neighbourhood,  its  shores  are  almost  deserted. 
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Many  of  the  "western  towns  were  founded  by  the 
Dutch  before  the  British  occupation,  buttlicy  include 
otluTs  wliicli  liavc  l)cen  settled  since  l)y  l>ritish  colonists. 
Cape  Town  (population  51,000),  on  Table  Bay,  at  the 
northern  side  of  the  peninsula  which  runs  down  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  a  twofold  importance,  firstly,  as 
the  capital  of  the  colony  and  the  port  by  which  a  great 
part  of  its  trade  is  carried  on,  and,  secondly,  as  one  of  the 
most  noted  stations  for  coaling,  etc.,  on  the  ocean  routes  of 
commerce  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  imi)ortance  as 
a  port  of  call  on  the  sea  route  from  Europe  to  the  east  led 
to  its  original  occupation  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  is  the  same 
reason  which  at  the  present  day  makes  its  possession  of 
vital  moment  to  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  her  possessions  in  the  East.  To  Australia  the  Cape 
route  is  not  very  much  longer  than  that  by  the  Suez 
Canal,  while  to  India  it  is  still  the  only  route  used  by 
sailing  ships.  The  town  lies  between  the  shore  of  Table 
Bay  and  the  abrupt  northern  cliffs  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
so  named  from  its  almost  level  top,  on  which  clouds  often 
rest.  The  background  is  completed  by  two  peaks,  which 
rise  on  either  side,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Table  Mount- 
ain, that  to  the  west  being  known  as  the  Lion  Mountain, 
and  that  to  the  east  as  the  Devil's  Peak.  The  town  thus 
occupies  a  sort  of  amjihitheatre,  rising  gradually  over  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  docks  and  harbour  lie 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Lion  Mountain,  supplemented  by 
extensive  artificial  works  and  protected  by  forts.  There 
are  two  cathedrals,  a  university,  a  public  library  and 
museum,  and  a  famous  observatory.  The  streets  are  laid 
out  regularly,  and  the  suburbs  are  beautified  by  parks  and 
gardens.  The  naval  station  of  Simon's  Town  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  on  Simon's  Bay,  a 
minor  indentation  of  the  larger  False  Bay.  A  railway  leads 
round  the  eastern  side  of  Table  jMountain,  passing  through 
a  fertile  district  dotted  with  agricultural  settlements,  and 
connecting  Cape  Town  with  Simon's  Bay.  Port  Nolloth 
(1500),  on  the  west  coast,  south  of  the  Orange  Biver,  is  the 
outlet  for  the  copper  mines  of  Ookiep,  but  it  is  merely 
an  open  roadstead.     Of  the  old  Dutch  towns  which  are 
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scattered  over  the  strip  of  country  hordering  the  south 
coast,  the  most  important  is  Paarl  (7000),  which  is  not 
equalled  in  size  by  any  of  the  newer  British  settlements 
in  the  Avestern  districts. 

The  Eastern  Towns. — The  eastern  districts  of  Cape 
Colony  began  to  be  settled  soon  after  the  final  cession  of 
the  country  to  Great  Britain,  4000  English  farmers  having 
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landed  at  Port  Elizabeth  in  1820.  This  town  (l\'],000) 
is  now  the  chief  conuncrcial  outU't  for  the  eastern  part  of 
the  colony.  It  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  spacious 
Algoa  liay,  sheltered  on  the  west  by  Cape  llecife.  The 
])ort  is,  however,  e.\iH)sed  to  the  south-easterly  gales, 
which  sonietinie.s  blow  with  nuich  violence.  Fn  spite  of 
this  drawback,  the  trade  lias  largely  increased  of  late,  and 
now  exceeds  that  of  Capo  Town.  The  town  has  several 
fine  buildings.  Other  ports  are  the  newly-estal)lished 
I'ort  Aifre<l,  at  the  nioutli  of  the  small  river  Kowie,  »^0 
miles  east  of  Port  l''li/,abeth,  and  Mast  London,  (piito  at 
the  cxtrcinity  of   the  settled  districts,  bnt   neitlicr  has  vet 
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a  good  liarboui".  Tlie  principal  inland  settlement  is 
(Jraliamstown  (also  dating  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
century),  which  is  the  administrative  centre  for  the  whole 
eastern  district.  It  has  woollen  manufactures  and  is  the 
seat  of  bishops  both  of  the  English  and  lloman  Catholic 
churches.  It  lies  about  thirty  miles  inland  from  Port 
Alfred.  There  are  many  other  small  but  thriving  market 
towns  in  the  eastern  districts,  most  of  them  on  one  or 
another  of  the  lines  of  railway  which  run  inland  from  the 
ports,  and  which  will  be  spoken  of  presently.  Graaf  Keinet 
deserves  mention  as  the  farthest  town  founded  by  the 
l^utch  in  this  direction.  It  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Great  Karroo,  where  the  increasing  rainfall  admits  of 
agricultural  operations. 

Kimberley,  in  the  angle  between  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  rivers,  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  diamond  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  Although  before  1870  its  site  w^as  a  bare 
and  arid  plain,  its  population  was  in  1891  over  28,000. 
Its  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and  a  water  supply 
has  been  laid  on  from  the  Vaal  River.  The  mines  were 
formerly  open  workings,  but  now  consist  of  four  princijial 
shafts  or  "pipes,"  w'hich  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth. 
They  are  worked  largely  by  native  labour,  and  are  enclosed 
by  high  fences  to  prevent  the  abstraction  of  the  stones  by 
the  workers.  The  stations  of  Vryburg  and  Mafeking, 
north  of  Kimberley,  are  in  the  part  of  Bechuanaland  now 
administered  by  Cape  Colony. 

Railways  and  Roads. — The  railway  system  of  Cape 
Colony  is  very  simple.  The  trunk  lines  start  from  the 
principal  ports  and  make  for  the  interior,  the  point  specially 
aimed  at  being  the  mining  centre  of  Kimberley,  which, 
by  their  means,  receives  food  supplies  from  the  farming 
districts  of  the  south.  They  also  supply  the  means  of 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  interior  districts  to  the 
coast.  That  from  Cape  Town,  after  abruptly  bending 
northwards  and  again  southwards  to  make  use  of  a  gap 
in  the  mountains,  passes  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
across  the  Great  Karroo  between  the  second  and  third 
of  the  parallel  southern  ranges,  ascending  to  the  Iiigher 
plateau  after  passing  south  of  the  Nieuwveld.     Except 
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Paarl,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  highlands,  it  passes  through 
few  towns  of  any  importance,  and  even  seems  to  avoid  some 
of  the  small  centres  which  lie  near  its  route.  It  crosses 
the  Orange  River  a  little  above  Hopetown.  Beyond 
Kimberley  it  has  been  continued  to  Vryburg  and  Mafe- 
king,  and  is  being  pushed  farther  towards  Mashonaland. 
The  other  trunk  line  has  termini  both  at  Port  Elizabeth 
and  at  Port  Alfred,  but  at  Alicedale  junction  the  two 
branches  unite  (that  from  Port  Alfred  having  passed 
through  Grahamstown)  and  the  line  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Fish  River,  joining  the  Cape  Town  line 
some  distance  south  of  the  Orange  River.  Before  this 
it  sends  a  branch  north  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Transvaal.  Another  line  from  Port  Elizabeth  passes 
Uitenhage  and  ends  at  Graaf  Reinet,  while  still  another 
starts  from  East  London  and  proceeds  north-west  towards 
the  Orange  Free  State,  by  Cathcart,  Queenstown,  and 
Molteno,  passing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last-named, 
through  the  chief  coal-fields  of  the  colony. 

No  railway  as  yet  supplies  communication  between  the 
east  and  west  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  south  coast, 
but  this  depends  still  on  the  roads,  of  which  a  large  mileage 
is  kei)t  in  good  repair. 


4.  Natal  and  Zululand 

The  name  Natal  dates  from  the  first  discovery  of  the 
coast  l)y  Vasco  da  C^lama,  which  hai)pened  on  Christmas 
Day  1497.  Early  attempts  at  settlement,  both  of  Dutch 
and  r>ritish,  led  to  no  important  result,  until  in  1S.S7 
tlie  discontented  Boers  from  Cape  Colony  founiled  Picter- 
maritzl)urg  as  the  capital  of  the  new  "  republic  of  Natalia." 
The  next  year,  however,  British  supremacy  was  established, 
many  of  the  Hoers  submitting  to  it,  and  after  forming  part 
of  (Vipe  Colony  for  a  time.  Natal  was  formed  into  a  se))arate 
liritish  colony  in  1856.  in  iJ^D.'i  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  Cape  (\)l()ny  was  granted,  by  wliicli  si'lf-government 
was  seemed.  The  colony  stretches  inland  from  the  coast 
In  the  crest  of  the  Drakensberg  range,  occupying  a  narrow 
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stii|)  of  lowland  together  witli  tlie  outer  terraces  of  tlie 
interior  liiglilands.  In  1891  the  population  was  a  little 
over  lialf  a  million,  less  than  one-tenth  Ijeing  Europeans. 

The  peace  of  tlie  colony  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  warlike  Zulus  on  the  north, 
until  the  power  of  their  King  Cetewayo  (who  had  first 
iiitlicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  British  army)  was  crushed 
in  1S79.  After  a  period  of  internal  disorder  and  anarchy, 
during  which  the  ]^)0crs  of  the  Transvaal  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  the  remaining  portion 
of  Zululand  was  made  a  British  protectorate  (under  the 
Governor  of  Natal)  in  1887,  and  this  was  extended  in 
1895  over  the  intervening  districts  (Tongaland)  up  to 
the  Portuguese  territory. 

Resources. — Owing  to  the  higher  temperature  and 
larger  amount  of  rainfall,  combined  with  a  more  fertile 
soil  than  that  of  Cape  Colony,  the  vegetable  products  of 
Natal  are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  sister  colony. 
They  include  sub-tropical  crops,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  indigo,  arrowroot,  etc.,  grown  on  the  lower  region 
near  the  coast,  together  with  cereals  and  other  crops  of 
temperate  regions  on  the  higher  terraces.  Sugar  is  grown 
in  large  enough  quantities  to  allow  of  some  export  to 
Great  Britain,  besides  the  supply  of  all  the  South  African 
colonies.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  coolies 
have  been  introduced  in  considerable  numbers  from  India. 
On  the  higher  grounds  there  is  excellent  pasturage,  and 
sheep,  cattle,  and  ostriches  are  reared  as  in  Cape  Colony. 
The  mineral  wealth  is  also  considerable,  the  coal  deposits 
in  particular  being  of  great  importance. 

Towns,  Railways. — Natal  has  but  one  port,  and  is 
traversed  by  a  single  trunk  line  of  railway.  Port  Natal 
is  the  best  harbour  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  and 
its  trade,  over  half  of  which  is  with  the  mother  country, 
is  considerable.  It  has  much  increased  since  the  opening 
of  the  gold  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  but  since  1889  has 
shown  a  diminution,  owing  to  the  opening  of  other  routes 
from  the  gold-fields.  The  town  (17,000),  which  is  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  port,  is  named  Durban,  after  a 
former  governor.      The  centre  of  Government  is  Pieter- 
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maritzburg  (12,000),  which  lies  at  a  height  of  2000  feet, 
directly  inland  from  Durban,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles. 
The  main  line  of  railway  starts  from  Durban,  and,  passing 
through  Pietermaritzburg,  crosses  a  spur  of  high  ground 
into  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tugela.  After  crossing  the 
river  at  the  small  town  of  Colenso,  it  reaches  Ladismith, 
and  there  divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  these  runs 
nearly  north  by  Newcastle,  parallel  with  the  mountains, 
finally  crossing  them,  as  their  height  decreases,  near  Majuba 
Hill,  where  a  British  force  was  defeated  by  the  Boers  in 
1881.  It  has  lately  been  continued  within  the  Transvaal 
so  as  to  join  the  lines  from  the  south  near  the  mining 
centre  of  Johaimesburg.  The  other  branch  leads  west- 
wards by  the  Van  Reenens  Pass  over  the  Drakensberg  to 
Harrismith  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  is  being  con- 
tinued westwards  to  join  the  main  line  which  traverses 
that  state  from  south  to  north.  There  are  two  small  branch 
railways  from  Durban  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  main 
line  passes  through  the  principal  agricultural  centres  of  the 
colony,  and  away  from  it.  Greytown  and  Weenen  in  the 
north,  and  Bichmond  in  the  south,  are  the  only  towns 
deserving  mention. 

5.   BecliiuuiaUind 

The  central,  generally  arid,  plains  of  South  Africa 
inhabited  l)y  the  Bechuana  tribes  have  been  formed  into 
a  British  protectorate, — with  an  area  of  117,000  scpiarc 
miles,  or  more  than  half  that  of  Ca}H^  (V^lony,  i)art  of 
which  has  been  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Comi>any,  and  part  is  still  governetl 
by  its  native  chiefs,  of  whom  Kliama  is  the  most  en- 
lightened and  })()werful.  His  territory  adjoins  Matabili- 
land  on  the  south-west.  The  Governor  of  the  Capo 
(/olony,  in  liis  (•ai)acityof  Tnipciial  (\)inmlssionor,  exercises 
a  general  control  over  the  country.  It  has  not  yet  been 
settled  by  Europeans,  except  on  tlie  route  to  tlie  niore 
fertile  regions  of  tiie  north  wliicli  skirts  tlie  Transvaal 
frontier  ;  but  as  water  is  mostly  present  below  the  surface, 
it  is  suited  for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep. 
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G.   The  Boer  Republics 

Tlie  two  lioer  republics  occupy  the  elevated  region 
within  the  Drakensberg  range  characterised  by  an  un- 
dulating surface,  broken  by  occasional  ridges  and  isolated 
liills  called  Koiyes,  and  a  general  scarcity  of  trees,  so 
that  it  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  the  northward  movement  of  the  Boers,  which 
followed  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cape  Colony  in 
1833. 

The  Orange  Free  State. — The  country  between  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  rivers  was  the  first  reached,  and  a 
new  state  was  founded  here  in  1836,  though  its  inde- 
pendence was  not  recognised  by  Great  Britain  until  1854. 
Of  a  total  population  (at  the  present  day)  of  somewhat 
over  200,000  nearly  80,000  are  whites.  Most  of  these 
belong  to  the  Dutch  Episcopalian  Church,  but  the  English 
language  is  rapidly  coming  into  use,  and  English  money, 
weights,  and  measures  are  employed.  The  head  of  the 
executive  is  a  President  elected  for  five  years,  and  there 
is  a  popular  assembly  named  the  Volksraad.  The  principal 
industry  is  the  rearing  of  stock,  especially  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  in  smaller  numbers  goats,  horses,  and  ostriches.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  but  has  not  yet  occasioned 
such  a  rush  of  miners  as  has  occurred  in  neighbouring  parts 
of  South  Africa.  Diamonds  are  found  in  the  south-west 
in  beds  analogous  to  the  Kimberley  shales,  and  coal  prin- 
cipally in  the  north.  Other  minerals  are  gold  and  iron. 
The  chief  exports  are  wool,  hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrich 
feathers,  the  value  of  the  diamonds  exported  in  a  single 
year  having  exceeded  .£400, 000,  There  is  communication 
by  railway  with  the  eastern  ports  of  Cape  Colony  and  with 
Durban,  the  main  line  traversing  the  country  from  south 
to  north  and  passing  on  into  the  Transvaal.  The  capital, 
Bloemfontein  (about  3400)  is  on  this  line,  and  lies  in  a 
wide  i>lain  at  a  height  of  4.500  feet.  The  other  tow^ns  are 
small  centres  with  less  than  2000  inhabitants. 

The  South  African  Republic,  formerly  called  the 
Transvaal  liepublic,  occupies  the  space  between  the  Vaal 
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and  Limpopo  rivers.  Its  founders  were  the  Boers,  who, 
after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Natal,  crossed  the  Drakens- 
berg  between  1838  and  1840,  in  order  to  escape  from 
British  authority.  The  independence  of  the  republic  was 
recognised  in  1854,  but  in  1877,  the  country  being  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy.  Great  Britain  took  possession  of 
it.  In  1880  the  Boers  revolted,  and  after  defeating 
a  British  force  at  Majuba  Hill,  regained  the  control  of 
their  internal  affairs,  remaining  under  British  influence 
only  in  respect  of  their  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 
The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  elected  for 
five  years,  and  there  is  a  parliament  of  two  chambers.  Of 
late  years  the  Boers  have  overrun  a  part  of  Zululand,  and 
Swaziland  (on  their  eastern  border)  was  handed  over  to 
them  in  1894. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  natural  sections,  the 
southern  strip  being  known  as  the  Hooge  (High)  Yeld 
(the  most  elevated  and  open  part),  and  the  northern  parts 
as  the  Bosch  Veld,  where  bush  and  trees  are  more  plentiful. 
Near  the  Limpopo  almost  tropical  conditions  prevail.  The 
sole  industry  of  the  rei)ublic  long  consisted  of  pastoral 
pursuits  (sheep  being  reared  principally  on  the  Hooge 
Veld,  and  cattle  in  the  adjoining  zone  to  the  north),  and 
tliere  were  few  towns  of  any  size,  the  Boers  as  a  rule 
dwelling  on  isolated  farms.  Pretoria,  the  capital,  was 
founded  about  1855.  It  lies  in  a  wide  valley  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Magalies  range,  near  the  head-streams  of  the 
Limpopo,  l^otchefstroom,  on  a  small  northern  feeder  of 
the  Vaal,  is  a  still  older  towii,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
chief  settlement  in  the  country. 

These  older  towns  have  (piito  recently  been  eclipsed  by 
others  which  have  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  rush  to  the 
gold-tields.  (lold  was  tirst  discovered  in  ISGi),  but  was 
not  extensively  mined  until  after  1882.  The  most  ])ro- 
ductive  fields  (discovered  in  1 885)  are  those  of  the  Wit- 
watersraiid  the  hilly  ridge  which  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Orange  and  Ijimpojx),  Here  the  town  of  Johannesburg 
has  already  attained  a  population  of  50,000  l''uropeans.  It 
is  placed  on  a  bare  upland  5(100  leet  above  the  sea.  Other 
im[)ortant  goKl-fields  are  those  in  the  district  of  Lydenburg 
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in  the  cast  (known  as  the  ])c  Kaap  fichls),  wliere  the 
nioclern  town  of  I'arberton  lias  sprung  ii]).  The  miners 
wlio  have  Hocked  to  these  fiekls  liavc  l)cen  largely  ]>ritish, 
and  wliere  most  numerous  they  already  outnumber  the 
lk)ers,  but  have  not  been  granted  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, so  that  a  somewhat  bitter  feeling  against  the  authori- 
ties has  arisen,  resulting  in  the  disturbances  of  January 
1896.  Many  other  minerals,  including  coal,  exist  in  the 
country. 

Railways  have  been  only  lately  introduced,  but  there 
are  now  lines  from  Lourengo  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay 
{\).  174),  which  i)ractically  serves  as  the  chief  port  of  the 
country,  from  Xatal,  and  from  Cape  Colony  via  the  Orange 
Free  State,  all  converging  on  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg. 
The  De  Kaap  gold-fields  are  reached  by  a  branch  from  the 
Delagoa  Bay  line,  and  the  construction  of  a  line  through 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country  has  been  decided  on. 
The  chief  exports  are  gold  and  the  products  of  stock- 
rearing  (wool,  hides,  and  cattle).  The  production  of  gold 
has  reached  a  very  high  value,  and  is  still  rapidly  increas- 
ing.    In  189-1  it  exceeded  £7,000,000  worth. 


7.   German  South-  West  Africa 

Although  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa  had  long  been 
frequented  by  traders  and  others  from  Cape  Colony,  and 
w^as  looked  upon  as  to  some  extent  forming  an  appendage 
to  that  territory,  no  definite  act  of  annexation  applying  to 
this  region  as  a  whole  had  been  performed  wdien  in  1883 
the  attention  of  Germany  w^as  directed  to  it  as  a  field  for 
German  enterprise.  After  diplomatic  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  Great  Britain  at  last  recognised  the  claim  of 
Germany  to  the  whole  coast  from  the  Orange  River  to  the 
Portuguese  boundary  at  the  Kunene,  with  the  exception 
of  Walfish  Bay  and  some  of  the  small  islands  off  the 
mainland,  where  the  deposits  of  guano  were  worked 
by  British  subjects.  Subsequent  agreements  fixed  the 
interior  limit  at  20°  east  towards  the  south  and  21°  farther 
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north,  with  a  narrow  extension  at  the  north-east  corner 
giving  access  along  the  Chobe  to  the  Zambesi. 

The  country,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Nama  Hottentots 
in  Great  Namaqualand  towards  the  south,  and  by  the 
Bantu  Damaras  towards  the  north,  suffers  generally  from 
scarcity  of  water,  which  limits  its  agricultural  capabilities, 
though  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Damaraland  there  is  rain 
enough  during  the  summer  months  to  allow  of  some 
cultivation.  Cattle-rearing,  however,  is  the  industry  from 
which  the  settlers  have  most  to  hope.  A  great  advantage 
to  European  colonists  is  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  due 
to  its  dryness,  which  makes  the  heat  supportable  even  in 
the  arid  plains  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast. 
Here  there  is  a  great  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  day  and  night,  the  latter  being  always  pleasantly  cool. 
The  interior  hilly  districts  are  free  alike  from  great  heat 
in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  country  is  rich  in 
copper,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  w^orked  profitably. 

Stations,  Communications. — CJerman  missionaries 
have  laboured  in  the  country  for  many  years,  and  their 
stations  are  dotted  over  the  land.  Otyimbingue,  on  the 
Swakop,  or  Tsoakhaub,  is  the  centre  of  administration. 
Hitherto  the  outlet  for  Damaraland  has  been  WaUish  liay 
(still  a  British  possession),  which  is  the  best  port  on 
the  coast;  but  attempts  are  being  now  made  (189G)  to 
establish  a  i)ort  in  (iJerman  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swakop  (Tsoakhaubmund).  Communication  is  carried  on 
by  waggons  drawn  by  ox'en,  l)ut  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  has  lately  been  formed.  Sandwich 
Haven  and  Angra  Pe(iuena  ]5ay  are  the  best  harbours  in 
(ierman  territory,  l)ut  the  country  in  their  neighbour- 
hood is  unjjromising.  Colonies  of  l^oers,  who  have 
"trekked"  from  the  south-east,  and  liave  now  accepted 
Cierman  authority,  iwv.  fonml  in  tiir  north  of  Damaraland. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

WEST    CENTRAL    AFRICA 

1.   Physical  Features 

General  Characters. — The  countries  with  which  we  have 
to  do  in  this  clia|)ter  belong  in  great  part  to  one  of  tlie 
best-marked  natural  divisions  of  the  continent,  which, 
liowever,  extends  also  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Culf  of  Guinea,  in  the  region  already  described  in  the 
seventh  cliapter.  This  may  be  described  in  broad  terms 
as  the  region  of  dense  forests,  subject  to  a  moist  hot 
climate,  showing  small  variations  between  the  seasons,  and 
the  special  home  of  the  anthropoid  apes  and  of  the  oil 
palm.  Towards  the  south,  however,  we  gradually  pass 
into  a  different  region  with  more  resemblances  to  other 
parts  of  tropical  Africa.  The  coast-lands  are  sometimes 
known  l)y  the  general  term  Lower  Guinea. 

Relief. — The  most  marked  feature  of  this  region  is  the 
wide  circular  basin,  bisected  by  the  equator,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  area,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  on 
the  west  by  an  almost  continuous  band  of  higher  ground. 
This  depression,  which  must  in  very  ancient  times  have  been 
occupied  by  a  vast  inland  sea,  but  is  now  drained  by  the 
Congo  and  its  tributaries,  forms  the  only  important  break 
in  the  general  level  of  the  Central  and  South  African 
plateau.  Whereas  elsewhere  ground  below  2000  feet 
above  the  sea  is  rarely  found  away  from  a  narrow  strij) 
bordering  the  coast,  in  the  Central  Congo  basin  the  land 
hardly  reaches  this  height  over  an  area  800  or  900  miles 
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each  way,  and  in  the  lowest  parts  sinks  to  about  1000 
feet,  a  height  less  than  is  found  elsewhere  within  the 
outer  girdle  of  high  ground  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
continent.  This  central  basin  is  largely  covered  with 
recent  sandstones  and  alluvial  soil,  and  is  the  part  of 
Africa  which  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  great 
plain  of  the  Amazon  in  South  America. 

This  depressed  area  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  higher 
ground,  which,  however,  forms  towards  the  north  but  a 
slight  line  of  elevation  separating  the  Congo  basin  from 
that  of  Lake  Chad.  In  the  south  there  is  a  much  longer 
and  generally  gradual  slope  towards  the  deepest  hollow 
from  the  water-parting  on  the  side  of  the  Zambesi  basin, 
whilst  on  the  east  the  fall  is  fairly  abrupt  from  the  high 
East  African  plateau.  The  western  limit  is  formed  by  a 
band  of  highlands  composed  largely  of  ancient  crystalline 
schists,  which  falls  seawards  by  one  or  more  abrupt  clifts, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  belt  of  lowland  along  the  coast. 
Towards  the  north  the  lowlands  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  outer  plateau  escarpment  rises  almost  at  once 
from  the  sea.  The  mountain  ridges,  which  run  gener- 
ally parallel  to  the  coast,  nowhere  reach  a  great  height, 
the  Serra  do  Crystal  or  (Crystal  Range,  almost  on  the 
equator,  which  is  one  of  the  best  marked,  being  only  a 
little  over  4000  feet.  At  the  southern  extremity  (beyond 
the  latitude  of  the  Congo  basin)  the  highlands  broaden 
out  into  a  plateau  (that  of  I^ihe)  over  5000  feet  high, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  area  of  a  similar 
altitude  in  the  whole  of  West  Africa.  In  tlie  south-eastern 
parts  of  tlie  Congo  basin  the  ground  again  rises  above  the 
general  level  of  the  plateau,  and  is  much  more  hilly  than 
the  greater  part  t)f  the  basin.  The  Kuiulelungu  plateau, 
a  strif)  of  highland  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  west 
of  the  head-stream,  seems  to  attain  the  greatest  altitude. 

The  Congo.  The  most  remote  head -stream  of  the 
Congo,  known  as  the  Chambczi,  rises  far  from  the  we.st 
coast  on  tiic  high  tableland  between  Lakes  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika,  already  dealt  witli  in  (Miapter  XI.  Descend- 
ing gradually  across  nearly  level  plains  in  a  .south-west 
direction,  it  reaches  a  swampy  distrii't,  which  in  the  rains 
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forms  part  of  tlie  reedy  lake  of  Pjaiigwcolo,  l)Ut  dries 
up  in  the  dry  season.  On  emerging  from  llie  swamps 
under  tlie  name  Luapula  it  bends  suddenly  nortli,  and 
tliis  direction,  or  one  ai)proaching  at  times  to  north-west, 
it  maintains  tlirouu;liout  \'2'  of  latitude,  a  decidedly  west- 
ward bend  being  first  made  almost  on  the  e(|uator.  On 
first  turning  north  the  river  forms  several  rapids,  but 
before  entering  Lake  j\[wero  passes  through  a  swampy 
tract.  The  lake  itself  frequently  overflows  its  low  banks 
in  the  south-west,  but  farther  north  it  has  higher  shores. 
The  course  of  the  river  becomes  again  narrow  and  much 
broken  by  rapids,  until  after  receiving  the  Lualaba  from 
the  south-west,  and  the  Lukuga,  the  outlet  of  Tanganyika, 
from  the  east,  it  gains  the  i)lains  covered  by  the  great 
equatorial  forest.  The  Lualaba  is  considered  by  some  the 
true  head-stream  of  the  Congo,  as  its  valley  forms  a  more 
decided  trough  in  the  plateau  than  the  eastern  branch, 
which,  however,  is  both  longer  and  brings  down  more  water. 
The  Lualaba,  which  flows  through  a  series  of  shallow  lakes, 
gives  its  name  to  the  united  stream  below^  the  junction,  a 
name  brought  into  prominence  by  the  last  journeys  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  who  traced  the  stream  to  the  Arab  mart 
of  Nyangw^e,  but  was  forced  to  leave  it  without  solving 
the  mystery  of  its  termination.  Below  this  place  the 
stream  attains  an  imposing  size,  being  often  over  a  mile 
wide,  and  generally  deep  and  unobstructed,  until  on  either 
side  of  the  equator  the  series  of  rapids  known  as  the 
Stanley  Falls  occurs,  completely  preventing  navigation. 
Turning  thence  by  a  vast  bend  west,  and  finally  south- 
west, the  river  spreads  with  ill-defined  shores  over  a  huge 
width  in  a  number  of  shifting  channels,  separated  by 
wooded  islands  and  sand-banks.  It  has  here  the  appear- 
ance of  forming  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  inland  sea 
which  must  have  occupied  this  region.  On  approaching 
the  western  highlands  the  river  again  contracts,  and  after 
passing  the  circular  expansion  known  as  Stanley  Pool  it 
rushes  down  towards  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  furious 
rapids,  which  occupy  the  narrow  winding  channel  cut  in 
course  of  ages  through  the  old  crystalline  rocks  which  once 
barred  its  advance.     There  are  intervals  of  fairly  smooth 
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water  during  the  passage  througli  the  highlands,  but  the 
stream  finally  becomes  broad  and  calm  only  after  the 
Yellala  Falls,  about  120  miles  from  the  sea. 

During  this  distance  there  are  many  side  creeks  and 
swampy  back-waters  on  each  side,  but  the  water  is  collected 
at  the  actual  mouth  into  a  single  deep  and  wide  channel. 
Such  is  the  volume  of  water  poured  through  this  into  the 
ocean  that  a  distinct  sub-marine  channel  is  revealed  by 
soundings  far  out  from  the  coast-line,  and  the  effect  of  the 
fresh  water  on  the  sea  is  distinguished  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth.  The  vast  size  of  the  Congo  is 
explained  both  by  the  great  extent  of  its  basin  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  falls  within  the  limits  of 
equatorial  rainfall  broken  by  no  continued  dry  season. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  Amazon,  the  only  other 
continental  river  of  the  first  class  similarly  placed  with 
regard  to  the  equator,  and  the  only  river  in  the  world 
which  surpasses  it  in  the  volume  of  water  poured  forth. 

Measured  along  the  windings  of  the  stream  the  length 
of  the  Congo  cannot  fall  short  of  3000  miles,  a  length  whicli 
is  exceeded  by  the  Nile  alone  in  Africa,  and  by  five  rivers 
only  in  the  whole  world. 

Tributaries  of  the  Congo, — The  great  widtli  of  the 
Congo  basin,  which  extends  from  north  to  south  over  20" 
of  latitude,  stretching  a  long  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  e(]uator,  gives  room  for  the  formation  of  an  unusual 
number  of  large  tributaries,  vseveral  of  wliicli  exceed  in 
length  and  volume  of  water  any  of  the  secondary  streams 
of  the  continent.  From  the  southern  limits  of  the  basin 
to  a  little  beyond  5°  S.  the  whole  surface  i)artakes  of  the 
northward  slope,  which  causes  the  ui)per  j)art  of  the  main 
stream  to  take  that  direction.  It  is  fonntnl  of  a  succession 
of  gentle  undulations,  which  run  fioni  south  to  north,  and 
direct  the  drainage  into  a  large  number  of  parallel  channels, 
which  remain  separate  for  a  long  distance.  After  pa.ssing 
5°  S.,  these  streams  reach  the  forest-clad  plain  traversed 
by  the  e(]uator,  and  the  direction  is  suddenly  changed, 
most  of  them  Hovving  henceforth  westward,  and  tlnis 
uniting  into  a  single  channel  before  joining  the  (\)ngo. 

'J'he  most  important  tributary  is  the  Kassai,  which  rises 
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in  tlic  soutli-wcst  near  some  of  the  liead-strcanis  of  tlie 
Zambesi,  and,  like  them,  flows  eastwards  towards  the 
centre  of  the  continent  before  turning  north.  The  Lnlua 
and  the  Lubilash  or  Sankuru,  east,  and  the  Kwango,  west 
of  the  Kassai,  are  others  particularly  deserving  mention. 
Before  leaving  the  higher  plateau  most  of  the  streams 
are  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  especially  between  o"  and 
6°  S.,  where  the  princii)al  dro})  seems  to  occur,  but  on 
reaching  the  lower  plain  they  are  mostly  navigable.  Below 
the  Sankuru,  which  comes  in  from  the  east  in  20i°  E. 
longitude,  the  Kassai  attains  a  great  width,  but  is  shallow 
and  broken  by  islands.  After  receiving  the  Kwango 
(which  has  already  united  with  several  other  northward- 
flowing  streams)  the  Kassai  soon  joins  the  Congo,  but  in 
spite  of  its  increased  volume  it  becomes  comparatively 
narrow,  and  therefore  very  deep  at  its  mouth,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Kwa.  On  this  account  it  had  not  been 
suspected,  until  proved  by  Wissmann  in  1885,  that  it  formed 
the  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  so  large  an  extent  of  country. 
Besides  the  southern  streams  it  receives  the  Mfini  on  its 
north  bank,  the  main  branch  coming  from  the  east,  but 
receiving  from  the  north  the  drainage  of  a  swampy  lake 
(the  only  one  of  importance  in  West  Africa),  which  has 
been  named  Leopold  II.,  after  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Other  tributaries  which  join  the  Congo  south  of  its  great 
bend  are  the  Chuapa  and  Lulongo,  both  navigal)le  streams 
flowing  through  the  equatorial  forest,  and  the  Lomami,  a 
very  swift  and  winding,  but  generally  deep  stream  which 
rises  far  to  the  south,  but,  like  the  Upper  Congo  itself, 
maintains  its  northward  flow  until  the  equator  is  passed. 

The  principal  northern  tributary  (even  longer  than  the 
Kassai)  is  the  Mobangi,  the  course  of  which  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  change  of  direction  seen  in  the  Congo  itself 
and  so  many  of  its  tributaries.  Its  upper  course  is  formed 
by  the  Welle,  discovered  from  the  north  by  Schweinfurth 
in  1870,  the  termination  of  which  was  for  some  years  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  African  geography.  For  nearly 
1000  miles  the  general  direction  is  westerly,  parallel  to 
the  central  part  of  the  Congo,  but  on  reaching  the  twentieth 
meridian  the  stream  suddenly  bends  south,  like  the  main 
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river,  wliicli  it  joins  almost  on  the  equator.  In  this  lower 
part  the  Mohangi  is  broad  and  studded  with  islands,  and 
at  low  water  is  shallow  enough  to  make  navigation  difficult. 
Higher  u})  many  rapids  occur  at  intervals,  some  of  which 


bar    navigation 
at   high,  others 
at    low   water, 
and  some  are  quite  impassable. 
Other      inqH)rtaiit      northern 
tributaries   are  the  Arinvimi, 
which    rises  near    the    Albert 
Nyanza,  and  joins   the   main 
river  a  little  above  its  most 
northern  i)oint,  and  the Sangha, 
^*  Kki.S'J.-  HAnDONTtiK  Aiu  wimi.  wiiich  rises  in  the  north-west 
(Aftrr  Htauiry.)  (M)rncr  of  the  basin,  and  flows 

ill  a  little  south  of  the  c(|uator.  The  Aruwimi  tlows 
generally  i)arallel  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Mobangi, 
and,  like  it,  is  broken  by  rapids  ;  the  Sangha  partakes  of 
the 'direction  of  tlie  lower  Mobangi,  and  though  very 
winding,  i.^  navigable  for  a  long  distance.  Near  its 
mouth  theri^  is  a  large  exti'iit  of  swampy  ground. 

The    Coast   Rivers.     Of   the    minor  streams   of   the 
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West  African  coast  south  of  tliu  (lulf  of  (Juinca,  tlie  three 
l»rincipal  (which  in  Europe  would  count  as  large  rivers) 
all  resemble  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent  in  flowing 
for  a  part  of  their  course  on  the  interior  plateau  before 
passing  through  the  outer  ranges.  The  Ogowe,  just  south 
of  the  equator,  by  which  the  northern  part  of  its  basin  is 
intersected,  takes  its  rise  on  a  i)lateau  of  moderate  elevation, 
which  sei)arates  it  from  the  Congo  basin.  After  flowing 
north  and  north-west  in  a  richly-w^ooded  valley  less  than 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  breaks  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  Serra  do  Crystal,  and  traverses  a  fairly  level 
plain  of  some  width  before  reaching  the  sea.  It  forms  a 
large  delta  thrown  out  beyond  the  general  line  of  the 
coast,  the  most  projecting  point  of  which  is  known  as 
Cape  Lopez  (Lopo  Conyalves  of  the  old  navigators).  It 
is  navigable  from  the  sea  only  as  far  as  the  first  mountains. 
South  of  the  Congo  the  first  stream  of  any  importance  is 
the  Kwanza,  or  Coanza,  the  upper  valley  of  which  lies  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  plateau  of  Bihe.  The  main  stream  is 
supposed  to  rise  in  a  small  lake.  It  flows  first  north-west, 
then  west  during  its  passage  through  the  hilly  country, 
where  it  is  finally  broken  by  the  Livingstone  Falls.  Below 
this  it  is  navigable,  but  is  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season, 
though  the  current  is  very  strong  during  the  rains.  The 
bar  at  the  mouth,  wdiich  shifts  from  year  to  year,  can  only 
be  crossed  with  great  caution.  The  third  river,  the 
Kunene,  has  its  source  on  the  Bihe  plateau,  and  flow^s  due 
south  for  a  considerable  distance  before  turning  west  to 
the  sea.  In  its  lower  course  it  traverses  an  arid  region, 
and  loses  much  of  its  water  by  evaporation  and  possibly 
by  divergent  channels,  so  that  in  the  dry  season  its 
mouth  is  almost  choked  by  sand.  Navigation  is  obstructed 
at  all  times  by  a  bar  and  by  several  falls  not  far  from  the 
sea.  Two  considerable  streams  have  been  brought  to  light 
within  ({uite  recent  years  in  the  territory  of  the  Cameroons 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  They  flow  in  great 
part  through  dense  forests  and  are  imperfectly  known.  The 
lower  course  of  both  is  broken  by  falls,  as  the  high  land  begins 
very  near  the  coast.  The  larger  of  the  two,  known  as  the 
Sanaga,  or  Lorn,  rises  apparently  in  the  south  of  Adamawa. 
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Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — In  many  parts  of 
Africa  we  have  seen  that  in  respect  of  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion the  main  differences  depend  on  the  distance  from 
the  sea,  the  coast-lands  as  a  whole  differing  markedly 
from  the  interior.  In  West  Equatorial  Africa  the  zones  of 
climate  and  vegetation  follow  each  other  rather  from 
north  to  south  than  in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  coast, 
the  comparatively  small  elevation  of  the  central  Congo 
basin  and  its  rich  covering  of  alluvial  soil  bringing  it 
more  into  agreement  with  the  adjacent  coast-lands  than 
with  other  parts  of  the  interior,  while  the  highlands  south 
of  the  Congo  basin  also  run  at  right  angles  to  the  coast. 
Thus  the  variations  of  altitude  accentuate  on  the  whole 
the  effect  of  latitude. 

The  central  zone  of  the  region  embraces  between  4° 
and  f)"  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  This  area 
is  marked  by  a  generally  high  but  not  excessive  tempera- 
ture and  by  an  absence  of  great  variations,  either  between 
night  and  day  or  between  the  seasons.  It  likewise  comes 
within  the  most  rainy  zone  of  the  continent  and  that  in 
vvliich  the  dry  season  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These 
conditions  are  just  those  most  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  the  prevailing  character  of  which  is  that  of 
a  dense  forest  with  a  tangled  undergrowth,  and  creei)ers 
matting  together  the  trees.  It  is  not  yet  certain  how  far 
the  forest  is  continuous  over  the  surface,  as  the  routes  of 
travellers  have  mostly  kei)t  near  the  streams,  where  the 
growth  of  plants  is  always  most  luxuriant,  but  in  any 
case  forest  covers  a  larger  propoition  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Africa,  exce})t  tlie  l'|)per  Ciuinea  coast-lands. 
On  eitlu'r  side  of  this  central  zone,  us  tlie  rainfall  dimin- 
ishes iiiid  the  h'vel  of  the  country  rises,  the  forest  becomes 
thinner,  and  finally  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
(;oinses  of  streams,  while  the  intervening  undulations  are 
generally  grassy.  The  Hoors  of  the  valleys  are  often 
occupied  by  swampy  meadows,  in  which  the  grass  reaches 
a  height  of  'JO  feet.  Within  the  region  under  con- 
sideration this  zone  is  much  widtT  in  the  south  than  in 
tlie  north,  owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  the  southern 
slope  of  the  basin.       It  inclinhs   the  country  on  the  fiOwer 
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Congo  itself.  In  the  soiitlieni  parts  of  the  region, 
espeeially  near  the  coast,  vegetation  becomes  still  more 
scanty  as  the  arid  region  of  8outh-West  Africa  is 
approached.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kimene  the  country  is 
almost  desert,  and  the  small  coast-streams  north  of  that 
river  have  water  only  at  one  time  of  the  year. 

Palms  are  })articularly  abundant  in  this  region,  which 


Fig.  33.— Stream  in  the  Equatorial  Forest. 
(After  Vou  Gotzen.) 

is  characterised  above  all  (like  the 
Guinea  Coast)  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  oil  palm.  It  is  found  southwards  as  far  as  the 
Kwanza  lliver  on  the  coast,  and  almost  reaches  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Congo  basin  inland,  though  it  is 
absent  in  the  south-west  parts  of  the  basin.  Several 
kinds  of  creepers  producing  indiarubber  grow  wild  in  the 
forests,  and  the  orchilla  lichen  (producing  two  kinds  of  dye) 
is  said  to  be  particularly  abundant.  The  useful  trees  include 
the  gum  copal,  the  kola  nut,  ebony,  and  other  timbers. 
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The  forests  of  West  Africa  are  unsuited  to  the  life  of 
large  wild  animals,  except  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus, 
and  such  forms  as  the  giraffe,  antelope,  rhinoceros,  etc.,  do 
not  appear  in  any  numbers  except  towards  the  borders  of 
the  region.  Buffaloes  (of  a  species  different  from  that  of 
South  and  East  Africa)  are,  however,  met  with  in  some 
parts.  It  may  be,  however,  that  animal  life  is  not  so  scarce 
as  it  appears,  being  hidden  from  view  by  the  dense  vege- 
tation. On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  occur  which 
are  not  found  in  the  more  open  regions,  such  as  the  two 
man-like  apes,  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee,  and  others 
of  the  monkey  family  (Colohiis,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  small 
musk  deer  and  one  or  two  species  of  civet  cats.  The 
birds  also  include  species  peculiar  to  the  West  African 
region,  such  as  the  grey  parrot,  })lantain-eater,  and  horn- 
bill.  The  domestic  animals  of  West  Africa  are  likewise 
few,  cattle  being  rarely  met  with  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  Congo  basin.  Goats  and  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry, 
are  those  chiefly  kept. 


2.   Inhabitants  of  West  Central  A/nca 

Apart  from  the  scattered  tribes  of  small  stature,  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  the  last  remnants  of  an  aboriginal 
population,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  almost  all 
Bantus.  The  only  tribes  which  seem  to  belong  rather  to 
the  Sudan  Negroes  are  the  Monbuttu  and  Niam-Niam,  or 
Zaiide,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  (V)ngo  basin, 
which  liave  been  spoken  of  at  page  118.  The  kinship  of 
the  Fan,  who  have  migrated  from  the  interior,  and  now 
dwell  near  the  coast  just  nortli  of  the  e(|uator,  is  very 
doubtful.  Their  colour  is  light  brown,  aiid  they  are  said 
to  l)e  morally  superior  to  the  Negro.  Mxcept  (piite  in  the 
south  west,  the  l>antu  tribes  are  all  mainly  occupied  with 
agriculture,  cultivating  inincipally  manioc,  earth-nuts,  the 
1)anana  (esj»ecially  in  the  forest  regi()i\),  in  addition  to  the 
usual  cereals.  it  is  ditlicult  to  group  the  l>antu  tribes 
into  broad  subdivisions,  since,  e,\cei)t  in  the  matter  t)f 
language,    there   are    numberless   variations   of   type.      A 
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distinction  may,  liowcver,  be  diawn  between  tlie  coast 
tribes,  Avliicli  liavc  now  been  in  contact  with  Europeans 
for  several  centuries,  and  the  peoples  of  the  far  interior, 
who  liave  lived  in  isolation  until  recent  years,  altli()u<^di 
they  have  in  some  cases  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
culture ;  the  two  groups  arc  separated  from  one  another 
l)y  a  less  thickly  })eopled  tract.  None  of  the  coast  tribes 
have  of  late  years  been  possessed  of  much  influence.  In 
the  interior  the  })eople  of  Lunda,  in  the  Southern  Congo 
basin,  were  for  many  generations  subject  to  a  powerful 
chief,  bearing  the  hereditary  title  Muata  Yanvo,  but  his 
power  has  lately  declined.  The  Kioko,  or  Chibokwe, 
west  of  Lunda,  are  a  most  enter[)rising  race  of  traders. 
Farther  still  from  the  coast  the  principal  groups  are  the 
Balnba,  east  of  the  Middle  Kassai,  an  intelligent,  brave, 
and  trustworthy  race,  first  made  know'n  to  the  outer  world 
by  Pogge  and  Wissmann  in  1882  ;  the  Warua,  in  the 
Upper  Congo  basin,  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  the 
Manyuema,  east  of  the  Upper  Congo,  near  Nyangwe. 

In  the  northern  parts  a  number  of  tribes  still  practise 
cannibalism.  They  appear  to  occupy  a  zone  parallel  wdth 
the  equator,  and  towards  the  east  touch  on  the  Monbuttu 
and  Niam-Niam,  likewise  cannibals. 

Until  quite  lately  the  influence  of  the  east-coast  Arabs 
predominated  in  the  whole  region  bordering  on  the  Upper 
Congo  (chiefly  east  of  the  river)  as  far  as  8°  S.  When 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  1869  first  reached  the  Manyuema 
country,  he  found  them  beginning  their  work  of  devasta- 
tion, in  which  the  Manyuema  themselves  finally  became 
efficient  allies.  But  the  Arab  power  was  at  last  broken 
by  the  forces  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  1894. 

The  tribes  of  small  stature  occupy  the  most  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  forest  belt,  and  bear  different  names  in 
different  parts.  In  the  southern  })arts  of  the  Ogowe  basin, 
where  they  w^ere  first  brought  to  light  by  Du  Chaillu,  they 
are  known  as  Obongo.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Congo  basin  another  tribe,  the  Akka,  or  Tiki-tiki,  was  first 
met  with  by  Schweinfurth.  Farther  south,  on  the  Aruwimi, 
Stanley  encountered  the  Wambutti,  and  within  the  great 
bend   of   the    Congo,  German   travellers  have  discovered 
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other  dwarfish  races  named  Batua,  or  Watwa.  Although 
these  tribes  are  thought  by  many  to  be  remnants  of  a 
former  more  widespread  population,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  merely  represent  sections  of  the  Bantu  who 
have  been  driven  to  the  forests  by  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  have  degenerated  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
surroundings.  They  all  live  by  hunting  game,  whicli,  like 
the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  to  whom  some  suppose  them 
related,  they  kill  with  poisoned  arrows. 


3.  Portuguese  West  Africa 

History. — The  political  connection  of  the  Portuguese 
with  Lower  Guinea  began  ahnost  immediately  after  the 
first  voyages  of  their  navigators  along  the  coast.  Shortly 
after  Diogo  Cfio's  discovery  of  the  Congo  (1485)  the 
native  chief  of  the  territory  of  Congo  south  of  the  river 
became  a  nominal  convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  his  dominion  became,  under  the  name  San 
Salvador,  a  flourishing  town  with  churches  and  other 
buildings.  Its  splendour,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  St.  Paul  de 
Jjoanda,  founded  on  the  coast  in  1578,  had  taken  its 
place  as  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  influence.  Other 
settlements  (P)enguela,  etc.)  were  soon  formed  on  the 
coast,  but  although  native  traders  eni[)loyed  by  Portuguese 
priiici[)als  penetrated  into  the  far  interior,  effective  occu- 
[)ation  has,  down  to  the  present  day,  been  confined  to 
a  strij)  along  the  coast,  with  a  general  width  of  less  than 
200  miles.  The  farthest  outpost  has  long  been  the 
village  of  Kassange,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kwango,  rather 
over  .'iOO  miles  inland. 

The  Congo  has  never,  like  the  Zambesi  on  the  east 
coast,  su[>i)lied  the  i'ortuguesc  with  a  road  towards  the 
interior,  and  their  authority  was  first  extended  over  the 
coast  inniuMliately  south  of  the  river  after  Stanley's  great 
journey  down  it.  I5y  ri'cciit  international  agreements 
tlie  Portuguese  s[)here  has  been  extended  far  into  the 
interior,    reaching  —  where    widest      as    far   as    the    rj^jier 
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Kassai,  and  including  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of 
I.nnda.  A  small  isolated  territory  north  of  tlic  (.*ongo 
luouth  has  also  been  accjuired.  Southwards  the  Lower 
Kunene  forms  the  boundary  with  Cernian  South-West 
Africa. 

The  name  Angola,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
territory  in  the  immediate  neighl)ourhood  of  Ht.  Paul  de 
Loanda,  lias  gradually  ac(iuired  an  extended  significance, 
and  is  now  used  officially  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
Portuguese  jjossessions  on  this  coast.  It  now  includes 
five  provinces,  the  three  older  ones  of  Loanda,  Benguela, 
and  Mossamedes  (named  after  the  three  chief  ports) 
towards  the  south,  and  the  newer  territories  of  Ambriz 
and  Congo  towards  the  north. 

Towns  and  Settlements. — The  Portuguese  settle- 
ments are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  coast  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chief  trade  routes  leading  from  the 
ports  into  the  interior.  The  oldest  town  and  the  capital 
of  the  whole  territory  is  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  (15,000), 
which  stands  on  a  small  bay  sheltered  by  a  long  sandy 
island.  The  coast  here  departs  for  a  space  from  its 
normal  direction  and  faces  north-west,  a  circumstance 
which  affords  additional  protection  against  the  south-west 
winds.  Its  trade,  which  in  former  days  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  export  of  slaves  to  Brazil,  has  increased  of  late 
years  and  exceeds  that  of  any  other  port  in  Angola.  Two 
principal  routes  lead  into  the  interior  from  this  })art  of 
the  coast.  The  one  proceeds  by  land,  a  little  north  of  the 
Kwanza,  to  Ambaca  (2350  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
second  step  of  the  plateau),  and  Malanje  (3800  feet). 
The  other  makes  use  of  the  Low^er  Kwanza,  on  which 
steamers  ply  as  far  as  Dondo,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  leads  thence  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kwanza  by  Pungo  Andongo  likewise  to  Malanje.  These 
routes  are  continued  eastwards  to  Lunda  (via  Kassanje) 
and  various  parts  of  the  Southern  Congo  basin.  A  rail- 
way has  already  been  opened  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  been  noted  for  their  energy  as 
traders.  This  will  lessen  the  importance  of  the  water 
route,  especially  as  the  Kwanza  valley  is  very  unhealthy. 
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Benguela  (properly  San  Felipe  de  Benguela),  which  dates 
from  1617,  has  merely  an  open  roadstead,  but  does  a  fair 
amount  of  trade.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  trade  route 
leading  into  the  interior  over  the  high  plateau  of  Bihe,  on 
which  an  American  mission  is  at  work.  The  l^ihe  i)eople 
are  known  far  and  wide  as  keen  traders.  Mossamedes, 
farther  south,  is  of  much  later  date,  having  been  founded 
only  in  1840.  It  lies  on  Little  Fish  Bay,  an  excellent 
harbour.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  cold  current  which  flows  up  the  coast,  but 
the  arid  nature  of  the  surrounding  country  is  a  drawback. 
A  route  leads  across  the  Serra  da  Chella  into  the  Kunene 
basin,  where  a  colony  was  founded  at  Humpata  by  Boer 
immigrants  from  the  south  in  1881.  Many  have,  however, 
lately  returned  southwards.  The  farthest  Portuguese  post 
is  at  Humbe,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Kunene. 

In  the  north  the  chief  settlement  is  Ambriz,  which 
was  the  frontier  town  of  the  old  province  of  Angola. 
Although  much  of  its  trade  with  the  interior  has  been 
diverted  to  the  Lower  Congo,  it  still  exports  the  produce 
of  the  coast-lands  in  some  quantity. 

Resources. — Althougli  still  but  slightly  developed, 
the  resources  of  Angola  are  considerable.  The  Kwanza 
valley  especially  has  much  fertile  soil  suitable  for  tropical 
cultivation,  and  cofl'ee  is  largely  grown  in  the  hilly  parts. 
Cotton  is  the  chief  crop  in  the  province  of  Mossamedes. 
Ttiibber  (tlu^  jiroduceof  the  forest)  and  ])alni  oil  are  largely 
exported,  and  some  ivory,  but  this  last  has  lately  declined. 
Copper  and  other  minerals  exist,  but  attempts  to  work 
them  have  met  with  small  success.  The  volume  of  trade 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  Portuguese  Fast 
Africa,  and  the  largest  i)art  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  British 
merchants. 

4.    The  C(»i(/<)  Free  State 

History. — As  a  i)olilical  unit  the  (VMigo  I'ree  State  is 
cpiite  without  a  |»aralK4  in  history.  Itist(>ad  (»f  being 
gradually  developed  tioni  small  beginnings  through  long 
jn'riods   of   time,  it   has   at    om>    leap   taken    its   plae<>  as  a 
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duly  ori^auiscd  State  witli  a  fixed  goveniiiuMit  and  consti- 
tution and  a  territory  of  nearly  a  million  s(juare  miles,  the 
greater  }iart  of  wliich  had  never  before  1877  been  visited 
by  civilised  men.  This  State  is  the  outcome  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  tlie  oi)ening  up  of  Africa,  founded 
by  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  which  commenced  operations 
on  the  west  coast  in  1879,  and  which  liad  under  ^Tr. 
Stanley  already  accomplished  much  (without  a  political 
status)  in  the  way  of  establishing  stations  and  opening 
up  a  road  to  the  interior  when  the  International  Confer- 
ence met  at  l^)erlin  in  1884.  During  the  sitting  of  the 
Conference,  and  in  some  measure  as  a  result  of  its 
deliberations,  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  United  States,  agreed  to  the  creation  of  an 
independent  State  on  the  Congo  under  the  sovereignty  of 
King  Leopold,  and  its  frontiers  were  laid  down  so  as  to 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  as  far 
as  Lakes  Tanganyika,  Mwero,  and  Bangweolo,  and  4"  N. 
latitude.  After  much  negotiation  Avitli  France  and 
Portugal,  the  claims  of  the  State  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Lower  Congo  were  recognised,  and  access  was  thus 
gained  from  the  sea  to  the  interior.  A  base  of  operations 
had  already  been  foi-med  by  the  establishment  of  the 
station  of  J)oma,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  accessible 
to  large  vessels.  It  is  now  the  ca})ital  of  the  State. 
Farther  inland  all  the  land  on  the  right  bank  was  retained 
l)y  ]^' ranee. 

Communications  and  Stations. — The  chief  hope  for 
the  develoi)ment  of  the  country  lay  in  the  exceptionally 
favourable  waterways  offered  by  the  Congo  and  its  tribu- 
taries when  once  the  region  of  the  cataracts  is  passed, 
amounting,  it  is  calculated,  in  all  to  at  least  6000  miles. 
The  first  care  of  the  pioneers  had  therefore  been  the 
oj)ening  up  of  a  good  road  to  connect  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river  (navigable  as  far  as  Vivi  on  the  north  bank) 
with  Stanley  Pool,  on  which  all  these  navigable  channels 
converge.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Pool  a  station  was 
founded  and  named  Leopoldville.  Steamers  were  then 
transported  along  the  road  and  launched  above  the 
cataracts,   and    by    their   aid    the    various    streams    were 
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explored  and  stations  founded  on  their  banks,  whence  an 
advance  has  since  been  made  by  land  into  the  more  remote 
imrts.  On  the  main  river  the  station  of  Bangala,  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  great  bend,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  addition  to  Leopoldville. 

The  system  of  the  Kassai  is  especially  serviceable  as  a 
means  of  communication,  as  it  not  only  affords  a  nearly 
direct  route  eastwards  towards  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  but  by  its  numerous  branches  gives  access  to  a 
wide  area  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State,  The  station 
of  Luluaburg,  founded  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Lulua  (an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Kassai),  has  been  an 
important  centre,  whence  many  expeditions  have  set  out 
towards  the  Upper  Congo  region,  especially  the  copper- 
bearing  region  of  Katanga,  between  the  Upper  Lualaba 
and  Luapula  rivers.  Here  the  kingdom  of  the  tyrannical 
ruler  Msidi — originally  a  trader  from  Unyamwezi  in  East 
Africa — has  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  State.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  territory  the  Arab  slave-traders  proved 
formidable  antagonists.  The  station  founded  by  the 
State  officials  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanley  Falls  was 
destroyed  by  them,  and  a  state  of  war  ensued,  resulting 
at  last  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Arabs  in  1894. 
Their  trading  centres  of  Nyangwe  and  Kasango  in  the 
Manyuema  country  promise  to  become  important  centres 
of  legitimate  commerce.  The  State  officials  have  likewise 
pushed  up  the  northern  tributary,  the  Mobangi,  and 
stations  have  been  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Nile  basin.  For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is 
divided  into  sixteen  districts,  chietly  according  to  the 
navigable  waterways  which  give  access  to  them. 

The  Congo  Railway.  Tn  order  to  improve  the 
connection  l)et\veen  tlie  ni»[)erand  Jjower  Iviver,  a  railway 
is  in  course  of  construction  running  generally  parallel  to 
the  section  ()l)structe(l  by  cataracts.  The  broken  nature 
of  the  country  has  caused  many  difficulties  and  progress 
has  been  slow,  but  about  100  miles  oiit  of  a  total  of  2G0 
hav(!  been  opened  for  traffic,  which  has  already  attained  a 
considt'ral)le  volume. 

Resources  and  Trade. — The  resources  of  the  Congo 
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basin  liavc  hitherto  consisted  chiefly  in  the  natnral 
piHxhicts  of  the  region,  botli  animal  and  vegetable.  Ivory 
is  still  ])lentiful,  owing  to  the  recent  date  of  the  opening 
np  of  the  conntry.  The  forests  abonnd  in  creepers  pro- 
dncing  indiarub])er,  and  the  oil  palm,  gnm-copal  tree,  and 
orchilla  lichen  supply  otlier  articles  of  export.  A  beginning 
has,  however,  been  made  with  the  cultivation  of  coflce, 
Avhich  promises  to  succeed  well.     The  port  of  entry  for 


Fig.  34. — Scknkiiv  near  thk  T^owkk  Con(;o,  showing  a  Paut  of  thk 
Congo  Railway.     (Photograph  by  Captain  Weyiis.) 

the  river  is  Banana,  on  the  north  side  of  its  mouth.  Trade 
is  increasing,  and  will  probably  attain  much  larger  propor- 
tions on  the  completion  of  the  railway.  The  greater  part 
is  carried  on  with  Belgium,  of  which  the  State  is  practically 
a  dependency,  although  nominally  the  only  connection  is 
through  the  person  of  the  ruler. 


5.   French  Congo 

The  nucleus  from  which  the  French  possessions  in 
Lower  CUiinea  have  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country 
in   the  Congo  basin  and   adjoining  regions  to  the  north 
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was  a  small  settlement  formed  in  1842  on  the  Gabun, 
a  broad  estuary  running  inland  just  north  of  the  equator. 
This  is  not,  as  its  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate,  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  but  merely  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
which  receives  several  small  streams  flowing  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  Although  a  good  harbour, 
it  is  therefore  useless  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
the  interior,  and  little  advance  was  made  until  after  1870, 
when  French  travellers  began  to  explore  the  Ogowe  River, 
From  1875  onwards  the  work  was  taken  up  by  Savorgnan 
de  Brazza,  who  in  1878  crossed  the  water-parting  and 
discovered  streams  flowing  towards  the  Congo.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  French  activity  has  never  abated, 
explorers  having  pushed  far  into  the  interior,  and,  ascend- 
ing the  Sangha  and  ^lol)angi  rivers,  reached  the  basin  of 
Lake  Chad  and  established  communication  with  the  Benue 
and  Niger.  By  virtue  of  these  journeys,  France  has 
established  her  claim  to  the  whole  territory  as  far  as  Lake 
Chad  itself — to  which  she  has  also  extended  her  North 
African  sphere — in  the  north,  and — north  of  the  Mobangi 
1  liver — up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Nile  basin  in  the  north- 
east. In  thus  hastening  forward  into  the  more  remote 
regions,  much  of  the  intervening  country  has  been  left  un- 
explored, and  all  is  still  but  partially  developed. 

Stations. — -Liljreville,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
(Jabuii,  is  the  capital  of  the  French  Congo  territory,  and 
the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  its  northern  i)arts.  On  the 
route  inland  vin  the  Ogowe  (which  is  of  little  use  as  a 
waterway)  several  stations  have  been  founded,  such  as 
Lanibarene,  Bue,  Madiville,  and  Franceville,  while  on  the 
Upj»er  Alima,  by  the  valley  of  which  the  Congo  is  reached, 
is  the  station  of  Diele.  On  the  Upper  iSanglia,  and  near 
the  north-east  frontier,  military  posts  liave  also  been  formed. 
The  chief  port  of  entry  for  the  southern  districts  is  Loango, 
formerly  the  centre  of  a  native  kingdom.  A  little  north 
of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kwihi  Uiver,  known  in  its  upper 
course  as  the  Niadi,  the  valley  ot"  which  affords  a  route  to 
Stanley  I'ool,  where  the  station  of  liraz/.aville  has  been 
established.  There  are  several  stations  on  it,  the  princijuii 
being  Stephanieville,  at  the  point  where  the  Niadi  merges 
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into  tlic  Kwilu.  When  tin's  river  was  discovered  it  was 
tlioiiLclil  to  coiiipiire  t'avoniably  as  a  route  into  the  interior 
willi  I  he  Ldwer  Congo  valley,  but  the  Congo  railway  even 
now  i;i vcs  the  latter  the  advantage. 

Trade  and  Resources. — Although  undoubtedly  i)OS- 
sessed  of  great  capabilities,  French  Congo  has  not  yet 
developed  a  large  trade,  the  exi)ort  of  palm  oil  being  at 
present  the  most  important.  The  unhealthiness  of  the 
coast-lands  and  the  dense  forests  with  which  much  of  the 
surface  is  covered  are  a  hindrance  to  European  settlement 
and  agriculture,  but  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
include,  besides  palm  oil  and  rubber,  valuable  dye-woods, 
gums,  and  resins,  while  some  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao, 
etc.,  is  grown.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on 
by  British  and  German  merchants. 


G.   The  Cameroon^ 

History. — The  Portuguese  on  their  early  voyages  down 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  discovered  a  broad  estuary  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  northern  and  southern  limbs  of 
the  continent,  which  they  named  Rio  dos  Camerones,  or 
River  of  Shrimps.  Like  the  Gabun,  this  is  not  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river,  but  merely  a  tidal  estuary  which  receives 
several  small  coast-streams.  Until  quite  recent  years  this 
estuary  remained  almost  the  only  point  of  contact  between 
Europeans  and  the  surrounding  territory,  the  unknown 
interior  here  almost  touching  the  coast  even  so  late  as 
1884.  The  name  Cameroons — also  applied  to  the  lofty 
volcanic  peak  just  north  of  the  estuary — has  been  extended 
to  include  the  whole  territory  lately  placed  under  German 
rule,  of  which  the  river  still  forms  the  chief  centre. 
British  traders  had  long  been  active  here,  and  a  request 
of  the  native  chiefs  to  be  placed  under  British  protection 
was  under  consideration,  when  in  1884  Germany  stepped 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  country.  By  agreements 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  German  sphere  has 
been  extended  inland  eastward  to  15°  E.  and  north-eastward 
to  Lake  Chad  and  the  river  Shari.     The  boundary  with 
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French  Congo  on  the  south  runs  inland  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Campo  in  about  2^°  N. 

The  chief  places  on  the  coast  are  a  group  of  native 
villages  on  the  Cameroons  estuary,  where  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Government ;  Victoria,  on  Ambas  Bay,  a 
fine  natural  harbour  south  of  the  Cameroons  peak  (13,000 
feet),  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  British  mission, 
but  ceded  in  1885;  Bimbia,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mungo,  which  comes  from  the  north,  and  forms  a  swampy 
mangrove-covered  delta ;  and  Batanga,  towards  the  south 
of  the  territory. 

Prospects  and  Resources. — The  chief  difficulty  in 
the  development  of  the  country  consists  in  the  dense 
forests  which  clothe  the  coast-lands,  and  the  absence  of  a 
good  means  of  communication  with  the  interior.  The 
rivers  are  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids,  and  are  there- 
fore useless  for  navigation.  The  hostility  of  the  native 
tribes,  many  of  which  are  warlike  and  independent  and 
desirous  of  retaining  the  trade  with  the  interior  in  their 
own  hands,  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Explorers  have, 
however,  overcome  these  obstacles  and  penetrated  inland, 
where  they  have  found  an  open  and  fertile  country  on  the 
plateaux  after  the  forest  belt  has  been  crossed.  Here 
several  stations  have  been  established,  tlie  most  imi)ortant 
])eing  that  of  Yaunde,  between  the  Sanaga  and  Nyong 
rivers.  A  large  part  of  Adamawa,  which  is  nominally  subject 
to  the  native  ruler  of  Sokoto  (p.  95),  and  of  Jiaghirmi, 
subject  to  Wadai  (p.  98),  fall  within  the  (Jerman  sphere, 
but  these  are  still  little  touched  by  (Jerman  intiuence, 
and  are  naturally  ap[)roached  rather  by  the  J^enue  Kiver. 

Much  of  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  i)lantations 
of  cacao,  tobacco,  and  cottee  have  been  successfully  started. 
'IMie  (^liief  natural  products  are  ]mlm  oil,  ]mlm  kernels, 
rubber,  and  ivory,  of  which  a  consiilerable  amount  is  ex- 
ported. Tlif  larger  jKUt  of  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  by 
llritish  ships.  The  great  oltstaele  to  prosperity  is  the  un- 
healt  hiness  of  the  climate,  which  makes  thecountry  unsuited 
for  the  ixrmauent  residence  of  i'!ur<>peans.  Kven  tlie 
Cameroons  peak,  though  nuieh  more  healthy  than  the  low- 
lying  districts,  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  malarial  fevers. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS 

1 .  Madagascar 

Position,  Extent,  and  Surface  Features. — Although 
Madagascar  must  in  very  remote  times  have  been  united 
with  tlie  African  continent,  it  is  now  separated  by  a  broad 
and  deep  cliannel,  so  that  it  forms  a  very  distinct  region 
in  itself,  differing  remarkably  from  the  mainland  in  many 
ways.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Mozanibi(|ue  channel  is 
almost  exactly  250  miles  wide,  and  the  de})tli  in  the  centre 
amounts  in  places  to  no  less  than  1600  fathoms.  This  is, 
however,  considerably  less  than  the  oceanic  depths  which 
are  found  elsewhere  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  shores 
of  the  continent.  On  the  east  ISIadagascar  sinks  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  with  great  rapidity,  being  separated 
from  the  ^Mascarene  Islands  by  depths  of  2300  to  2400 
fathoms,  but  towards  the  north  the  sea  is  much  shallower, 
and  many  small  islands  rise  above  its  surface. 

Madagascar  is  just  1000  miles  long,  and  is  only  sur- 
passed in  extent  by  the  islands  of  New  (iuinea  and 
]>orneo.  In  its  general  form  and  structure  it  has  certain 
resemblances  to  Africa  as  a  whole.  A  large  part  of  the 
surface  is  formed  of  old  crystalline  rocks,  and  traces  of 
volcanic  action  are  seen  in  the  form  of  extinct  cones  and 
craters.  The  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  island  consists  of 
a  broad  i)lateau  formed  mostly  of  granite,  while  the  lower 
plains  are  composed  of  newer  sedimentary  strata.  In  the 
north  the  coasts  are  much  indented,  forming  spacious  bays, 
but  in  the  south-east  the  coast-line  is  very  straight.     There 
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is  here,  however,  a  system  of  lagoons  separated  from  the 
sea  by  narrow  banks,  which  extend  along  the  coast  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles.  Between  the  central  plateau 
and  the  west  coast,  ranges  of  hills  formed  of  sedimentary 
rocks  occur,  running  north  and  south,  and  enclosing  a 
longitudinal  depression,  which  extends  from  the  north-west 
coast  southwards  for  more  than  half  the  whole  length 
of  the  island.  Many  ridges  and  peaks  rise  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  plateau,  following  on  the  whole  a 
north  to  south  arrangement.  The  greatest  elevations, 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  9000  to  10,000  feet,  lie  near  the 
eastern  edge,  and  the  rivers  which  How  westwards  have 
therefore  the  longer  courses.  The  four  largest  are  the 
Ikopa,  flowing  from  the  centre  of  the  island  north  and 
north-west  into  Mojanga  Bay,  and  the  Tsiribihina,  ]\Ian- 
goka,  and  Ongulahi,  flowing  generally  west  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — Being  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  the  climate  is  generally  moist  and  equable. 
Except  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  precipitation  is 
scanty,  most  rain  falls  in  the  summer  months.  At  this 
time  especially  the  climate  is  unhealthy  except  on  the 
higher  plateaux.  The  vegetation  varies  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  altitude,  the  granite  plateau  being  gener- 
ally grassy,  or  at  most  dotted  over  with  scattered  trees, 
while  the  lowlands  are  clothed  with  a  varied  and  luxuriant 
growth.  The  densest  forest  occupies  a  narrow  band 
running  ([uite  round  the  island  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau 
escarpments,  but  touching  the  coast  in  the  north-east 
only.  Both  as  regards  its  flora  and  fautia,  Madagascar  is 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  forms,  which  do  not  occur 
anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the 
Kej)arati()n  from  the  continent  must  have  taken  ])lace  in 
very  remote  times.  The  s[)e('ies  of  plants  are  very  varied. 
One  of  tlie  characteristic  trees  is  the  Uavenala,  or  Traveller's 
Tree,  .so  called  from  the  supjtly  of  water  to  be  obtained 
from  the  hollow  leaf  stalks,  which  are  arranged  in  a  fan 
shape  at  the  top  <>f  the  stem.  It  is  allied  to  the  banana. 
Other  plants  are  allied  to  African,  Asiatic,  or  even  South 
American   types.     All   the   larger   wild   animals  of  Africa 
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aro  entirely  Avaiiting,  and  it  sccnis  likely  that  the  forms 
whieli  occur  are  tliose  Avhich  peopled  Africa  and  the  Old 
Worhl  generally  before  the  existing  African  maniinals 
were  introduced.  This  will  explain  the,  fact  that  many  of 
the  forms  have  allies  in  Asia  and  the  Malay  islands  as 
well  as  ill  Africa.  Thus  the  lemurs,  a  group  of  four-handed 
animals  allied  to  the  monkeys,  though  not  found  in  such 
numbers  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  range  from  West 
Africa  to  South-East  Asia.  They  live  in  the  dense  forests, 
hardly  ever  leaving  the  trees,  and  roaming  about  chiefly 
by  night.  Other  animals  belong  to  the  groups  of  the 
insect-eaters,  civet  cats,  and  rodents,  and  there  is  also  a 
peculiar  cat-like  animal  named  Cryptoprocta.  None  of 
these  animals  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Inhabitants. — The  native  races  of  Madagascar  like- 
wise differ  from  tliose  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  for  it 
is  only  on  the  west  coast  that  any  trace  of  the  Negro  race 
is  found.  Elsewhere  the  people  seem  rather  related  to  the 
^lalay  family,  though  separated  from  its  other  representa- 
tives by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
ocean  current  wdiicli  sets  across  this  from  east  to  west  has 
probably  assisted  the  migration  of  members  of  this  family 
towards  ISIadagascar  in  remote  times.  The  tribes  most 
decidedly  Malayan  in  type  live  in  the  centre  and  the  east 
of  the  island,  the  Hovas  in  the  centre  being  the  most  im- 
portant. These  have,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  im- 
posed their  authority  on  the  other  inhabitants,  including  the 
Sakalavas  on  the  Avest  coast,  wdio  show  a  large  admixture 
of  Negro  blood.  Other  important  tribes  are  the  Betsileo, 
south  of.  the  Hovas,  and  the  Tanala,  who  dwell  in  the 
forests  towards  the  south-east.  These  are  less  decidedly 
Malayan  than  the  Hovas,  who  have  shown  themselves  the 
most  intelligent,  and  ready  to  adopt  civilised  habits,  of  all 
the  natives  of  the  island.  Arab  influence  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people. 

Political  Relations. —  The  Portuguese  discovered 
Madagascar  (which  had  been  known  to  the  early  Greek 
geographers  as  Menuthias)  in  1506,  calling  it  the  Isle  of 
8;To  Lourenco,  but  did  not  enter  into  j)ermanent  relations 
with  the  island.     The  Dutch,  and  after  them  the  French, 
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established  posts  on  the  east  coast,  and  French  agents  even 
explored  the  interior  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  with- 
out permanently  establishing  French  influence,  except  at 
the  small  islands  of  Ste.  Marie  and  Nossi-be.  After  the 
Hovas  had  established  their  power  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  British  missionaries  were  encouraged  to  work  in 
the  country,  and  in  1869  Queen  Ranavalona  II.  formally 
embraced  Christianity,  which  is  now  professed  by  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  people.  The  greater  part  be- 
long to  the  English  Protestant  sects,  but  some  are  converts 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission.  In  1883  the  French  began 
a  new  period  of  activity  by  making  war  on  the  Malagasy, 
but  without  much  result  beyond  securing  a  footing  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  island.  In  1890  Great  Britain 
recognised  a  French  protectorate  over  Madagascar,  which 
was  imposed  on  the  Hovas  by  a  military  campaign  in  189"). 
France  has  now  taken  the  whole  government  into  her  own 
hands,  but  discontent  is  rife,  and  her  hold  on  the  country 
is  only  maintained  by  military  force. 

Towns,  Resources. — The  capital  of  the  island  is 
Antananarivo,  in  the  central  i)rovince  of  Imerina,  the 
cradle  of  the  Hova  tribe.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Hovas 
its  poi)ulation  has  reached  a  total  of  100,000,  with 
many  fine  Iniildings,  including,  besides  the  royal  palaces, 
cathedrals,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  even  an  observatory. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  French  army  in  1895.  The  chief 
ports  are  Tamatave,  in  the  east,  whence  the  route  to  tlie 
<'a[>ital  leaves  the  coast,  and  ]\rojangn,  in  the  north-west. 
Diego  Suarez  l)ay,  in  the  extreme  north,  forms  a  splendid 
land  locked  harl)()ur.  Fianarantsoa,  in  the  l^etsiieo 
country,  is  the  most  important  native  centre  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  island. 

The  coast-lands  are  fertile  l)ut  unhealthy,  whereas  the 
iiiorc,  healthy  [)lateaux  produce  little  but  gravss,  and  are 
often  dry  and  barren.  Thus  there  is  little  ])rospect  of 
l^jiropean  colonisation.  iJice  is  the  staple  crop  of  the 
island,  and  some  is  cxpoitcd.  Other  exports  are  cattle 
and  hides,  rubbiir,  gum  copal,  hein|),  sngar,  and  cotfee. 
The  forests  also  produce  some  valuable  woods,  including 
ebony.      ( 'otton    and    other    nianiil'actured    goods    ar»'    im 
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|K)rte(l.  Tlic  trade  witli  (Ircat  T'ritain  lias  grown  rapidly 
since  1881,  and  exceeds  tliat  witli  France,  l)Ut  the  largest 
amount  is  carried  on  with  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Reunion. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  between  the  north  end  of 
Madagascar  and  the  continent,  also  belong  to  France. 
'J'lie  native  inhabitants  are  of  the  ]jantu  race.  The  most 
fertile  is  Mayotte,  where  the  sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.     It  has  several  good  anchorages. 


2,   Mauritius,  Reunion,  Seychelles,  etc. 

East  of  ^Madagascar,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  channel 
over  2000  fathoms  deep,  there  is  an  extensive  submarine 
ridge  or  bank  covered  by  shallower  water,  the  highest 
points  of  which  rise  above  the  surface  as  islands.  This 
bank  runs  generally  parallel  with  Madagascar,  but  towards 
the  north  it  bends  westwards  in  the  direction  of  the  groups 
north  of  that  island. 

The  largest  islands,  Reunion  and  Mauritius,  which  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  lie  at  the  south  end  of  the  ridge,  and 
are  sometimes  known  as  the  Mascarenhas,  after  the 
Portuguese  captain  who  discovered  them  in  1513.  They 
were  then  uninhabited,  but  were  afterw^ards  settled  by  the 
French  (Mauritius  having  been  previously  occupied  for  a 
time  by  the  Dutch,  who  gave  it  its  present  name).  In  the 
Napoleonic  wars  they  were  seized  by  Great  Britain,  but 
Reunion  (previously  known  as  Bourbon)  was  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

Mauritius. — Although  it  is  now  a  British  colony,  the 
bulk  of  the  white  residents  in  Mauritius  are  still  of 
French  extraction,  and  the  French  language  is  spoken. 
The  highest  point  of  the  island  is  about  2700  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  lias  a  plentiful  rainfall,  and  the  mountainous 
})arts  are  thickly  wooded.  The  lower  lands  have  been 
much  cleared  for  the  planting  of  sugar,  which  is  the 
l>rincipal  crop.  Hindu  coolies  have  l)een  introduced  in 
large    numbers    as    labourers,    and    there   are    also    some 
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Chinese  as  well  as  Africans.  Great  damage  is  often  done 
by  cyclones,  to  which  the  island  is  very  liable.  The 
capital  of  Mauritius  is  Port  Louis  (58,000),  on  the  north- 
west coast,  whence  railways  cross  the  island  to  Port 
Savanna  and  Mahebourg,  on  the  south-east,  and  Grande 
Iviviere,  on  the  east.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports, 
which  go  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  India,  has  in  some  years  exceeded  £2,000,000. 

Dependencies  of  Mauritius  are  the  small  island  of 
Rodriguez,  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east, 
and  several  groups  of  small  islands  on  the  bank  already 
spoken  of.  The  principal  is  that  of  the  Seychelles, 
north-east  of  Madagascar,  the  largest  of  which  is  Mahe, 
containing  Port  Victoria.  Coco-nut  oil,  copra  (the  dried 
fruit  of  the  coco-nut),  vanilla,  etc.,  are  exported. 

Reunion. —  The  French  island  of  Keunion  is  very 
similar  to  Mauritius  in  its  general  character,  but  is  more 
mountainous,  and  in  the  Piton  des  Neiges  reaches  a  height 
of  10,000  feet.  Sugar  is  here  too  the  most  important 
product. 

The  capital  is  St.  Denis,  on  the  north  coast,  and  St. 
Pierre,  on  the  south  coast,  is  the  next  town  in  importance. 
A  railway  starting  thence  goes  nearly  all  round  the  island. 


3.    West  African  (f roups 

Off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  and  farther  out  in  the 
North  Atlantic;  Ocean,  there  are  several  gr()Ui)s  of  islands 
which  ]>layed  an  important  ]>art  in  the  early  voyages  of 
discovery,  as  they  afforded  ports  of  shelter  and  means  of 
obtaitiing  water,  which  Avas  not  to  be  found  on  the  arid 
coast  op[K)site.  One  of  these  grinips  —  the  Canaries,  the 
nearest  to  the  African  coast  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  tile  Fortunati^  Islands,  but  even  llieso  remained  alnu>st 
an  unknown  land  in  iMU'ope  until  visited  by  the  voyagers 
of  the  fourteen! li  and  fifteenth  centuries.  All  the  groujJS 
are  piinciitally  of  volcanic  origin. 

Tho  Canaries  consist  of  seven  priiici|)al  islands,  just 
south  of  'M'  N.      The  live   largest    form   a   curve  open   to 
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tlic  north,  tlic  easternmost  being  about  60  miles  from 
tlie  coast  of  Africa.  The  ])est-kno\vii  are  TeneriHe  and 
(Jran  Canaria,  farther  west,  whicli,  like  the  others  in  that 
direction,  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  into  lofty  peaks. 
The  famous  peak  of  Teneritte  is  a  tapering  volcanic  cone 
over  12,000  feet  high.  The  climate  of  the  western  islands 
is  healthy  and  fairly  temperate.  The  rainfall  is  generally 
scanty,  especially  in  the  east  of  the  group  and  on  the 
lower  grounds,  where  the  most  characteristic  plants  are 
Euphorbias  and  the  Dragon  tree,  both  African  in  type. 
On  the  higher  grounds  Euroi)can  trees  flourish,  such  as  the 
laurel,  pine,  juniper,  oak,  and  chestnut.  The  fruit  trees 
of  South  Europe  grow  well.  The  principal  domestic  animal 
is  the  goat.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  the  Guanches, 
sui)posed  to  be  allied  to  the  Berbers.  At  the  present  day 
there  is  a  very  mixed  population,  including  representatives 
of  various  European  nations,  besides  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  held  the  islands  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  principal  ports  are  Santa  Cruz,  on  TenerifFe,  the  seat 
of  Goveriuiient  and  an  important  coaling  station,  and  Las 
Palmas,  on  Gran  Canaria. 

Madeira,  with  the  smaller  island  of  Porto  Santo,  lies 
farther  from  the  African  coast,  and  was  on  this  account 
first  discovered  at  a  later  date  than  the  Canaries.  During 
the  life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  it  was  colonised  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  has  ever  since  belonged  to  Portugal, 
of  which  it  is  considered  to  form  a  part.  The  island  is 
traversed  throughout  its  length  (from  east  to  west)  by  a 
mountainous  ridge  rising  above  6000  feet.  It  has  a  very 
temperate  climate  and  is  much  visited  by  invalids  from 
Europe.  It  ^jroduces  fruit  in  abundance  and  is  famous 
for  its  wines.     The  cai:>ital  is  Funchal,  on  the  south  coast. 

The  Azores  lie  so  far  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that 
they  have  little  in  common  with  Africa.  Like  ]\ladeira, 
they  form  an  electoral  district  of  Portugal,  and  their  con- 
nection with  that  country  likewise  dates  from  the  time  of 
Pi-ince  Henry.  They  form  a  scattered  group  of  eight 
principal  islands,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean 
depths.  They  are  mostly  rugged  and  mountainous — the 
highest  point  of  Pico  being  7600  feet  above  the  sea — and 
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were  originally  clothed  with  forest.  They  are  well  watered 
and  fertile,  and  produce  various  fruits,  wines,  tobacco,  etc., 
which  form  the  principal  exports.  The  fauna  is  very 
limited,  except  in  the  case  of  the  birds,  whose  power  of 
flight  has  enabled  them  to  reach  this  remote  group.  The 
capital  is  Angra,  on  the  island  of  Terceira,  and  other  towns 
are  Ponta  Delgada  and  Ribeira  Grande,  both  in  Sao  Miguel 
(8t.  Michael),  the  largest  island.  The  inhabitants  are 
Portuf'uese  with  a  mixture  of  Negro  blood. 

The  Cape  Verde  group  is  composed  of  a  greater 
number  of  islands  than  either  the  Azores  or  Canaries,  but 
many  of  them  are  very  small.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  horseshoe,  of  which  the  northern 
branch  bears  the  name  of  the  Windward,  the  southern  that 
of  the  Leeward  islands.  The  most  mountainous  are  Santo 
Antao,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Windwards,  and  Fogo  and 
Santiago,  in  the  centre  of  the  Leewards.  Fogo  has  an 
active  volcano  rising  to  a  height  of  8800  feet.  Both  the 
flora  and  fauna  are  scanty.  The  group  falls  within  the 
zone  of  tropical  rains,  limited  to  the  late  summer  and 
autumn,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  dry,  a  fact  which 
causes  them  to  suffer  severely  from  drought  at  times.  In 
the  rains  tlie  (;liniate  is  unhealthy.  Some  tropical  and 
South  European  crops  are  grown,  and  chiiichona  jtlanta- 
tions  have  lately  been  formed,  but  the  exports  are  not 
large.  The  principal  importance  of  the  group  consists  in 
its  position  on  the  ocean  routes  from  Europe  to  South 
Africa  and  lirazil.  It  was  usually  touched  at  by  the  old 
voyagers  en  route  for  these  countries,  and  at  the  present 
day  I'orto  (jlrande,  on  the  barren  island  of  Sao  Vicente, 
is  an  important  coaling  station  with  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  gr<)U[)  belongs  to  Portugal,  of  whi(;h  it  forms  a  colonial 
(Government.     The  capital  is  Villa  da  Praia,  on  Santiago. 


\.    hliDidx  in  flit'  Soiit//  Atlitntir 

In  tlie  South  Atlantic  Ocean  a  few  small  volcanic 
i.sjiinds  rise  far  away  from  land,  from  the  ocean  depths 
which  surrounil  them  on  all  sides.    Two  of  these,  Ascension 
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and  St.  Ifelena,  arc  (|uitc  isolatcnl  submarine  peaks,  ^^]li](! 
farther  south  the  Tristan  da  Cuuha  group  consists  of  l)Ut 
three  islets,  separated  by  280  miles  of  sea  from  the  solitary 
(Jough  Island,  to  the  south-cast.  Ascension  and  Tristan  da 
(Junha  rise  from  the  submarine  ridge  which  divides  the 
South  Atlantic  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  basin,  while 
St.  Helena  lies  a  little  off  it  to  the  east. 

Ascension,  which  is  about  8  miles  long,  rises  in  the 
south-east  to  a  height  of  2800  feet.  The  surface  is  rugged 
and  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  as  water  is  extremely 
scarce.  Goats  and  i)oultry  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
former  have  become  wild.  Turtles  visit  the  island  in 
great  numbers  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  are  caught  for  the 
sake  of  their  flesh.  Ascension  was  occupied  by  Great 
Jh'itain  in  1815,  and  has  a  population  of  about  200,  who 
supply  provisions  to  passing  ships.  It  serves  as  a  naval 
station  for  the  West  African  squadron. 

St.  Helena  measures  about  10  miles  by  8,  and  is  like- 
wise very  rugged  and  bounded  by  vast  precipices.  The 
highest  point  is  about  2700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a 
plentiful  rainfall,  and  was  formerly  clothed  in  luxuriant 
vegetation,  but  the  destruction  wrought  by  goats  and  by 
the  reckless  cutting  of  the  timber  has  reduced  it  to  a  state 
of  barrenness.  Being  no  longer  protected  by  vegetation, 
the  soil  is  washed  away  by  the  rain,  so  that  efiforts  to 
introduce  new  plants  have  met  with  little  success.  The 
chief  crop  is  potatoes.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  develop  the  fisheries.  St.  Helena  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1502,  but  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1651,  and  is  now  a  Crown  colony. 
Its  importance  has  very  much  declined  since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  now  diverts  a  great  part  of  the 
shipping  that  formerly  touched  at  St.  Helena  on  the  voyage 
to  the  East.  Jamestown,  on  the  north-west  coast,  is  the 
capital,  and  serves  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  British  Navy. 

Tristan  da  Cunha  rises  in  a  regular  cone  to  a  height 
of  8300  feet.  The  climate  is  mild  and  damp,  and  a  limited 
number  of  plants  grow  on  the  island,  which  supports  some 
cattle,  shee}),  and  poultry.  Potatoes  are  here  too  the 
princi[)al  crop,  Ijut  some  maize  and  European  fruits  are 
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also  grown.  The  population  is  about  100,  composed  of 
settlers  of  various  nationalities,  who  consider  themselves 
as  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 


5.  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 

Near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  four  small  islands 
lie  in  a  straight  line  from  south-west  to  north-east,  which 
is  continued  on  the  mainland  by  the  Cameroons  Mountain. 
All  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
line  of  volcanic  disturbance. 

Fernando  Po,  the  largest  of  the  four,  and  the  nearest 
to  the  mainland,  is  clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  and  rises 
in  Clarence  Peak  to  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet.  The 
native  inhabitants  are  known  as  the  "  Bubi."  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  but  was  ceded  to  Spain  in 
1778.  The  only  town  is  8anta  Isabel,  on  the  north  coast, 
formerly  called  Clarence  Town,  which  was  for  a  time  occu- 
pied by  Great  Britain.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  tropical 
I)roducts  are  successfully  cultivated,  but  the  climate  is  not 
healthy. 

Prince  s  Island  and  St.  Thomas,  which  come  next 
in  order,  are  still  retained  by  Portugal.  Both  are  extremely 
fertile,  but  8t.  Thomas  is  the  larger  and  more  im})ortant. 
It  rises  on  the  west  side  to  a  height  of  7000  feet.  Its 
climate  is  comparatively  healthy,  and  the  Portuguese 
settlers  have  thriven,  and  own  flourishing  plantations  of 
sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cacao,  while  chinchona  trees  have 
lately  been  introduced,  and  have  done  well.  The  capital 
is  Cidade,  on  the  north-east  coast. 

Annobon,  the  last  of  the  four,  was  ceded  to  Spain 
with  i'^cniando  Po.  It  is  very  small,  and  is  inhabited 
oidy  by  the  descendants  of  Negro  slaves.  The  principal 
produce  consists  of  oranges  and  other  fruits. 


r 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA 
A.  Physical  Geography 

Position  and  Extent  (p.  1) 

Africa  forms  the  south-western  section  of  the  land-mass  of  the 
01(1  "World,  being  separated  from  Europe,  on  the  north,  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  from  Asia,  on  the  north-east,  by  the  Ked 
Sea.  Elsewhere  it  falls  rapidly  to  great  ocean  depths  (Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east,  Atlantic  on  the  west). 

Area,  11,900,000  square  miles,  or  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
continent  except  Asia.  Length,  north  to  south,  5000  miles  ;  east 
to  west,  4600  miles. 

Outline,  etc.  (p.  2) 

Outline   very  uniform.     Two  main  segments  at  right  angles. 
Few  gulfs  or  peninsulas. 
Seas  and  Gulfs — 

North  :    Mediterranean  Sea  ;  Gulfs  of  Gabes  and  Sidra  (the 

"Syrtes"). 
East :   Red  Sea  :  Gulf  of  Suez  ;  Indian  Occa.n :   Gulf  of  Aden, 

Mozambiqiie  Channel  (between  Africa  and  Madagascar). 
"West :  Atlantic  Ocean:  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  Bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafra. 
Bays — 

North  :  Gulf  of  Bougie,  Gulf  of  Tunis,  Gulf  of  Hammamet. 

East :  Tajura  Bay  (in  Gulf  of  Aden),  Formosa  Bay. 

South-east  :  Bay  of  Sofala,  Delagoa  Bay. 

South  :  Algoa  Bay,  False  Bay. 

South-west :    Table    Bay,    Saldania    Bay,    St.    Helena    Bay, 

AValfish  r,ay. 
West :  Little  Fish  Bay,  Bengo  Bay,  Lopez  Bay,  Corisco  Bay, 

Yawri  Bay,  Arguin  Bay,  Rio  del  Oro. 
In  Madagascar :  Antongil  Bay,  St.  Augustin  Bay,  MojangaBay. 
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Peninsula. — The  "Eastern  Horn." 
Capes — 
North  :  Cape  Tres  Forcas  (in  Marocco),  Capes  Blanc  and  Bon 

(in  Tunis). 
East :  Ras  Benas  and  Ras  Ranai  (in  Red  Sea) ;  Cape  Guardafui, 

Ras  Hafun    (on    "Eastern  Horn");    Cape    Delgado   (near 

10"  S.)  ;  Gape  Corrientes  (near  Tropic  of  Capricorn). 
South  :  Cape  Agulhas,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
West :  Cape  Frio  (near  19°  S.)  ;   Cape  Lopez  (near  Equator)  ; 

CapeFornioso  (Niger  delta) ;  Cape  Three  Points,  Cape  Pabnas 

(Guinea  Coast)  ;  Cape  A^erde,  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Bojador, 

Cape  Juby,  Cape  Nun,  Cape  Spartel  (North-West  Coast). 
Islands — 

East  Coast :  Sokotra,  Pemba,  Zanzibar. 

Indian    Ocean :     Madagascar,     Comoro     Islands,     Reunion, 

Mauritius,      Rodriguez,     Seychelles,      Amirante     Islands, 

Aldaljra. 
South  Atlantic  :  Tristan  da  Cunha,  St.  Helena,  Ascension. 
Gulf  of  Guinea  :  Fernando  Po,  Prince's  Island,  San  Thome, 

Annobon. 
North-West  Coast  and  North  Atlantic  :    Cape  A'erde  Islands, 

Canaries,  Madeira,  Azores. 


Structure  and  Relief  (pp.  2,  3) 

Abundance  of  older  rocks  as  compared  with  more  recent 
formations. 

General  absence  of  low  plains.  High  interior  plateau,  bounded 
by  steep  escarpments  not  far  from  the  coast.  Lower  northern 
and  higbcr  southern  section.  Southern  section  broken  in  west  by 
hollow  of  Congo  basin. 

Mountain  Jiauges  few.     Isolated  groups  more  fretjuent. 

North:    Atlas  (Jobcl  Aiashi.   11,000   feet);    Air  and  Tibosti 

groui)S,  in  centre  of  northern  plateau. 
East:  Mountains  of  Abyssinia  (Ras  Dajan,  Abba  Yared, 
If), 000  feet)  ;  lOast  African  volcanic^  peaks  -Kiliiua  Njaro, 
Kenya,  Uuwenzori  (IS, 000  to  li),000  f.rt),  F.lgon,  Kirunga  ; 
groups  in  interior  of  Mozanil)i<iue — Nanuili  Hills,  Mlanji, 
Zomba  (8000  to  10.000  feet). 
South-east  and  South  :  Matop[)o  Hills,  Drakensberg,  Nieuw- 
veld. 
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\\'ist :    Sena  do  Crystal  (iioar  K(|U!il,()r),  fJaiiKU'oons  (at  liead 

of  (Julf  of  (Juinca),    l''ula,  .lalloii   Jli^dilands  (near  western 

extrcinit}'). 
In  Islands  :   IVak  of  Tcnerille  (12,300  feet),  in  the  Canaries  ; 

Mountains  of  Madagascar  (Tsiafajavona,  8600  feet)  ;  Piton 

des  Neiges  (10,400  feet),  in  Ri'nnion. 


Rivers  and  Lakes  (v.  7 


The  principal  rivers  flow  for  long  distances  across  the  interior 
plateau  ;  the  secondary'  streams  mostly  rise  in  its  outer  escarpments. 

1.  Flowing  into  the  Mediterranean — 

Nile  (4000  miles),  flowing  across  interior  plateau  (p.  107). 

Muluya,  in  Marocco  | 

Sheliff,  in  Algeria      V  Coast  streams. 

Mejerda,  in  Tunis       I 

2.  Flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean — 

Zambesi  (2000  miles)  (p.  164)1  ^„  .  ,,  .^    . 

T  •  /rvAA      -1    \  /      ioc\   /"  Chiefly  on  interior  plateau. 

Limpopo  (900  miles)  (p.  185)  J  '^  ^ 

Jub 

Tana 

Rufiji 

Rovuma 

Sabi 

3.  Flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean — 
Congo  (3100  milesj  (p.  208)    ] 

Niger  (2600  miles)  (p.  88)        -  Chiefly  on  interior  plateau. 
Orange  (1200  miles)  (p.  184)  j 
Kuiiene 
Kwanza 

Ogowe  I 

Sanaga  or  Loni  j 
Yolta  \ 


'  Coast  streams. 


l„ 


southern  section 


^  Coast  streams. 


Akba  or  Komoe  'On  Guinea  Coast 
Bandama  j 

Gambia  (p.  87) 
Senegal  (900  miles)  (p.  87) 
Not  reaching  the  sea — 
Shari,  flowing  into  Lake  Chad  (p.  89). 
Wcbi  Shabeli,  ending  in  a  swamp  close  to  the  Fast  Coast. 
Tioghe  or  Kubango,  flowing  into  Lake  Ngami. 


Nile  system. 
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Lakefi — 

1.  Ill  centre  of  nortliei'ii  }»lateau — 

Chad  (p.  89),  without  permanent  outlet 

2.  Oil  high  eastern  plateau — 

Tana,  in  Abyssinia 

Victoria  Nyanza  (p.  108) 

Albert  Nyanza  (p.  108) 

Albert  Edward  Nyanza  (p.  108)^ 

Rudolf  (Basso  Norok),  without  outlet. 

Tanganyika  (p.  147)] 

Mwero  (p.  209)  v  Congo  system. 

Bangweolo  (p.  209)    J 

Nyasa  (pp.  147,  168),  Zambesi  system. 

Shirwa,  without  outlet. 

3.  In  West  Equatorial  Africa — 

Lake  Leopold  II.,  Congo  system. 

4.  On  South  African  plateau — 

Ngami,  without  permanent  outlet. 

Climatic  Regions  (p.  10) 

Rainfall  generally  scanty  in  north,  more  abundant  in  centre  and 
south. 

1.  I^orthern  temperate  region  (pp.   62,  64).     Rain  in  winter, 

spring,  or  early  summer.     (Similar  to  South  Europe.) 

2.  Northern  deserts  (p.  76).     Almost  rainUvss  ;  great  variations 

in   temperature    between    the   seasons    (intensely    hot    in 
sumnuir),  and  between  day  and  night. 

0.  Tropical  zone  (tlie  greater  part  of  Africa  between  15°  N.  and 

20°  S.).     Year  divided  into  diy  and  rainy  seasons. 
4.   Efiuatorial  zone.     Most  pronounced  in  West  Africa  (pp.  92, 

214).     A  large  amount  of   rain   tliroughout  most  of  tlie 

year.  Small  variations  in  temperature. 
.^>.  Aiid  region  in  South- West  Africa  (]).  186). 
(I.   South  temperate  zone  (p.  186).     Rain  in  winter. 

Vegetation  fp.  1  H 

1.  Northern  Afiica.     IMants  of  Sojifh  FiUropo. 

2.  Nortliorn     deserts     (Sahara).       I^itth^     vegetation,     highly 

specialised. 
.'?.    Region    ttf  savannahs,    interspersed    with    trees,    occupying 
most  of  tropical  Africa.      Haobab  found  everywhere. 
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3)t.  Steppo  ivgioii  of   East  Africa  (Somaliliind,  etc.)-     Tliorny 

jmi^los. 
I.    l''ore.st  it'i^Moii  of  West  African  coasts  ami  Congo  basin.     Oil 

palm. 
r».   Arid  ro<;i()n  of  South- West  Africa, 
t).   South  temperate  region.      Heaths. 

Animals  ( i  >.  17) 

1.  North    of  Tropic   of  Cancer.       Mixture   of    European    and 

Southern  forms. 

2.  Northern  desert  region.     Cameh 

3.  East  and  South  Africa.     Abundance  of  large  animals  :  lion, 

leopard,    antelope,    giraffe,    zebra,    elephant,    rhinoceros, 
liippo{)otanius,  crocodile,  ostrich,  etc. 
1.   West  African  forest  region.      Few  large  animals  except  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  crocodile.     Man-like  apes. 

Productions 

1.  Animal  Frodudions — 

Ivory  :  the  central  parts  of  tropical  Africa. 

Ostrich  feathers  :  South  Africa,  southern  borders  of  Sahara. 

Wool  (merino  sheep  and  Angora  goat) :  South  Africa. 

Hides  :  North  and  South  Africa. 

Wax  :  INIadagascar,  Gambia,  West  Central  Africa. 

2.  Vctjclahlc  Productions — 

Wheat :  Egypt,  Algeria. 

Maize :  Egypt,  South  Africa,  i)arts  of  the  tropical  zone, 

especially  in  South-East  Africa. 
Rice  :  Madagascar,  and  other  parts  of  the  tropical  zone. 
Millet  (pennisetum)  :  tropical  zone  generally. 
Durra  or  Guinea  corn  (sorghum) :  especially  in  the  Central 

Sudan. 
Banana  or  plantain  :  the  hot  and  moist  regions. 
Dates  :  the  Saharan  oases. 
Colfee  :  Galla  countries  (south  of  Eed  Sea),  region  south 

of  Lake  Nyasa,  parts  of  West  Africa  (Angola,  Liberia, 

etc.). 
Sugar  :  Natal,  Egypt,  tropical  coast-lands. 
Wine  :  South  Africa,  Algeria. 
Cotton  :   Egyi)t,  tropical  zone. 

Palm  oil :   West  Africa  (Guinea  Coasts  and  Congo  basin). 
R 
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Rubber  :  West  African  forest  region,  South-East  Africa. 
Ground  nuts  (arachis) :   tropical  West   Africa,  especially 

Senegal. 
Gums  :  the  Eastern  Sudan,  Somaliland,  Senegal. 
Alfa  grass  :  North  Africa  (Algeria,  Tripoli). 
Indigo  :  tropical  Africa  generally. 

Orchilla  liclien  :  tropical  Africa,  especially  Congo  basin. 
Cochineal :  Canary  Islands. 
3.   Mineral  Prodvdioiis — 

Gold:    South  and  South-East  Africa,    Gold  Coast,  Galla 

countries. 
Copper  :  South  Africa,  Algeria,  IVIarocco,  South-East  Congo 

basin,  Darfur, 
Iron  :  Marocco,  Algeria,  Orange  Free  State,  and  (in  small 

quantities)  throughout  most  of  tropical  Africa. 
Coal :  Cai)e  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State. 
Diamonds  :  South  Africa. 
Salt :  the  Western  Sahara. 

Inhabitants 

I.  The  Northern  Races  (p.  20)— 

1.  Semites  : 

Arabs,  in  North  Africa  (Tripoli,  etc.),  the  Western 

Sahara,  the  Upper  Nile. 
Abyssinians. 

2.  Ilamitcs  : 

Iknbcrs,  in  Marocco  and  Algeria. 
FcUahin  of  Egypt. 
Tuareg,  in  Central  Sahara. 
Hcjas,  between  tlie  Nik'  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Agaos,  in  Abyssinia. 

Afar  or  Daniikil,  between  Abyssinia  and  tlic  Red  Sea. 
Somaiis  and  GaUas,  in  the  Eastern  Hmn  and  regions 
south  and  west. 

II.  Mixed  and  Doiihf/u/  Jiaccs  (pp.  93,  21(.)),  probably  nu^stly  a 

mixture  of  Ilamitcs  ami  Negroes — 
'J'ibu  or  '!'f(lji,  in  Central  Sahara. 
Nubians,  on  the  Nile. 
I''uliilis  or  Ffllata,  in  the  Western  Sudan. 
Masai,  in  East  Africa. 
Fan,  on  West  Coast  near  the  Ecpiator. 
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III.    Tlir,  Southern,  Jiacrs  (p.  21) — 

1.  Sudan  Negroes. 

(ft)  Willi  a  slight  iulniixture  of  llamilt!  ))loo(l  — 
Wolot's,  between  the  Senegal  and  (lainbia. 
i\landiiigos  of  the  Western  Sudan. 
Ilausas  of  the  Central  Sudan. 
Kanuri  of  Hornu. 

(b)  Pure  Negroes  — 

"  Chi  "-speaking  peoples  (in  Aslianti). 
"  Ewe  "-speaking  peoples  (in  Dahonie). 
Yoruhas,  west  of  Lower  Niger. 
Nilotic    branch,   on    Upper    Nile   and   Western 
aflluents  (Shilluk,  Dinka,  Bongo,  etc.). 

(c)  More  nearly  allied  to  the  Bantus — 

A-Zande  or  Niam-Niani,  and  Monbuttu,  on  Nile- 
Congo  watershed. 

2.  Bantu  Negroes — 

Bateke,     Balolo,     Baluba,    Waregga,     Manyuema, 

Warua,  etc.,  Congo  liasin. 
Anilioellas,      Barotse,      Mambunda,      etc.,     Upper 

Kubango  and  Zambesi. 
Waganda,  Wanyamwezi,  etc.,  East  Africa. 
Becliuanas  and  Basutos,  South  Central  Africa. 
Zulus,  Kaffirs,  Matabili,  Angoni,  etc.,  South-East 

Africa. 

3.  Negritoes  (affinities  doubtful) — 

■r,     ,  J-  Soutli-West  Africa. 

Bushmen     J 

Obongo,  Ogowe  basin. 

--^  ■    .      "         J-  North-East  Congo  basin. 

Wanibutti  j 

Watwa,  Central  Congo  basin. 


B.  Political  Divisions 


BRITISH   POSSESSIONS 


1.   I7i  West  Africa  (Sudan)  (p.  98)— 
Gambia  (4000  square  miles). 
Cliicf  Town  :  Bathurst  (6000). 
Products :  gi*ound  nuts,  bees-wax,  rubber. 
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Sierra  Leone  (27,000  square  miles). 
Chirf  Toirn:  Freetown  (30,000). 
Pi-ednds :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  kola  nuts,  rubber,  gum- 

(•o[)al,  etc. 

Gold  Coast  (50,000  S(|uare  miles). 

Towns:    Cape    Coast   Castle   (10,000),    Accra    (20,000), 

Axim,  Elmina,  Addali,  (Juittali. 
Products  :     palm    oil    and   kernels,    rubber,  gold   dust, 
timber. 
Lagos  and  Yoruba  (25,000  square  miles). 

Chief  Toicas:  Lagos (75,000),  on  coast;  Ibadan  (150,000), 

Oyo  (70,000),  in  interior. 
Products:  Palm  oil  and  kernels. 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate  (50,000  square  miles). 

C/iief  Tonus:  l>onny,  Duke  Towu,  Creek  Town,  Okrika. 
Products:  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber,  ebony,  camwood, 
etc. 
Niger  Company's  Territories  (375,000  square  miles). 
Chief  2'oivus : — 

(a)  In  territory  administered  by  the  Company — Asaba, 
the  capital ;  Akassa  (at  mouth  of  Niger),  Lokoja, 
Egga. 
{h}  In  Empire  of  Sokoto — Wurnu,  the  capital ;  Sokoto, 
Kano  (60,000),  Katscna,  Zaria,  Yakoba,  Gombe, 
Muri,  Kefh.  Yola.     In  Bornu— Kuka. 
Products:    gums,  hides,    rubber,    ivory,    palm    oil    and 
kernels,  vegetable  butter,  etc. 
2.    /n  Xi>rfl,-I':>ist  Afrira  (j).  Ml)— 

British  Somaliland  (G7,000  s(piare  miles). 

ChufToirus:   Herbera  (30,000  at  tinuvs),  /aila,  llulhar. 
I'roilurts:  cattle  and  sheep,  hides,  gums,  ostrich  feathers. 
Sokotra. 

Chirf  Town  :  Tauiarida. 
/'roducts :  cattle,  Socotrinc  aloes. 
.3.    ///  /'.'"sf  .If rim  (p.  155) 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  Islands  (1000  square  uiiles). 
Chief  Town:   Zanzibar  (100,000). 

I'rodiicfs:  cloves,  coj»ra  ;  (the  exports  also  iuchule  main 
land  products,  ivory,  rubber,  etc.). 
Mainland  Territory  (Iliea)  (150,000  s»|nan>  miles). 

Chief    Tdiciis  :    iMoudtasa   (*2(»,000),    WangM.    l-'niilou  n, 
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Maliiidi,     Lamu,     Kismavu.       Stations    in    interior: 
Marhako's,  Kiknyu,  Eldoniii,  i'orls  Victoria  and  Alice, 
Fort  Kaini)ala  (at  Mcn^^o,  cajjilal  of  U^^itiida). 
ProthiclH:  Sesame    seed,    ivoiy,    copi'a,    rnl)l)cr,    orchilla 
lichen,  gums,  hides,  etc. 

4.   ///  tltr  Zambesi  Basin  (p.  174) — 

British  Central  Africa  (protectorate  and  territory  under 
the  Soutli  Africa  Co.)  (280,000  square  miles). 
Settlements:    Blantyre   (6000),    Zond^a,    Chiromo,    Fort 
Johnston,  Kota-kota,  Bandawe,  Karonga,  etc.  (in  the 
Protectorate)  ;    Ahercorn,    Rhodesia,    Fort   Roscbery, 
etc.  (in  the  South  Africa  Co.'s  territory). 
Products :  CofTee,  rice,  wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  ruLber. 
Matabili  and  Mashona  Lands  (100,000  square  miles). 
Tinrns  :  P>nla\vayo,  Salisbury,  Tuli,  Victoria,  Charter. 
Products :  Gold  and  other  minerals, 
f).   Li  South  Africa  (pp.  191,  200)— 

Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (226,000  square  miles  ; 
1^  million  inhabitants). 
Chief   Toirns:    {a)   Ports  — Cape   Town    (51,000),    Port 
Elizabeth  (23,000),    East   London,    Port  Alfred  ;   (b) 
Interior  Towns — Grahamstown  (woollen  manufactures) 
(10,500),   Kimberley   (29,000),    Beaconsfield    (10,500), 
Paarl  (7700),    King   William's   Town,    Graaf  Reinet, 
Worcester,  Uitenhage.     (In  Bechuanaland),  Vryburg, 
Mafeking. 
Products :  Wool  and  hair,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  butter, 
wheat,    maize,    kaffir    corn    (sorghum),    fruit,     Avine, 
diamonds,  copper,  coal. 
Natal    and    Zululand    (30,000    square    miles)  :     Natal, 
550,000  inhabitants. 
Tonus:    Durban    (28,000),     Pietermaritzburg    (18,000), 
Ladysmith,   Newcastle,   Colenso,   Greytown,  Weenen, 
Richmond. 
Products:    AVool,    hides,     sugar,     tea,     coffee,    tobacco, 
.  arrowroot,  cereals,  coal. 
Bechuanaland  (118,000  square  miles). 

Scttlcmeuts :  Molopolole,  Shoshong,  Palajjye. 
6.    Islands  (pp.  231,  234)— 

Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  etc.  (1000  square  miles). 

Tutcts :     I  in     .Mauritius),     Port     Louis    (58,000),     Port 
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Savanna,     Mahebourg,     Grande    Riviere,     Curepipe, 
(In  the  Seyclielles),  Port  Victoria. 
Ascension,   St.   Helena,  Tristan  da  Cunha  (130   square 
miles). 
Town :  (In  St.  Helena),  Jamestown. 
Prochids:  Goats,  potatoes. 


FRENCH  POSSESSIONS 

1.  Tji  North  Africa  (pp.  69,  85) — 

Algeria  (300,000  square  miles  ;  4,000,000  inhabitants). 
Towns:   Algiers    (82,000),    Oran    (74,000),    Constautine 
(41,000),    Mostaganem,   Bona,   Philippeville,   Bougie, 
Tlemcen,   Sidi-bel- Abbes,   Blida,   Guelma,   Geryville, 
Batna,  Biskra. 
Products:  Wheat,  wine,  garden  produce,  alfa,   copper, 
iron. 
Tunis  (50,000  square  miles  ;  1|  million  inhabitants). 
Toivns:   Tunis   (145,000),    Bizerta   (8000),    Susa,    Sfax, 
K  air  wan. 
French  Sahara  (1,600,000  square  miles). 
Products:  Dates,  salt. 

2.  J, I  West  Africa  (pp.  103,  223)— 

Senegal.   French   Sudan,    French   Guinea,    Ivory   Coast 
(?  500,000  s(iuare  miles). 
Towns    and     Utatiuns :     St.     Louis     (20,000),     Dakar, 
Rutisque,    Bakel,   Kayes,   Bamaku,    Segu,    Sansandig, 
Kolodugu,   Jenne,    Timbuktu,    IJandiagara,    Konakri, 
Boke,  Vi(!toria,  Mclakori,  (Jrand  liassam. 
Prodiirts:  Ground  nuts,  cereals,  rubber,  timber,  gums. 
Benin  Coast  with  Dahome  (14,000  scpiaro  miles). 
Tuwiis :  Whyda,  Kotonu,  Abome. 
I'rodiirfs :  Palm  oil  anil  kernels,  maize,  rubber,  ivory. 
French  Congo,  etc.  (560,000  siiuaro  miles). 

ToiriiH  and  Sttitiovs :  Libreville,  Francevillo,  Loango. 
Products:  Palm  oil,  rubber,  gums  and  resins,  dye-woods, 
cotton,  to))acco,  cacao,  coll'ee. 

3.  On  Ihr  l!rd  Sra  (p.  142)- 

French  Somali  Coast  (8600  s(|Uiire  miles). 
Ton'nn :  .Iil>uti,  Obok. 
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•1.    Ishimls  ipi).  2'J7,  '231)— 

Madagascar  (228,000  siiuaro  miles). 

Towns:  (on  coasts),  Tainatave,  Mqjaiiga  ;  (in  interior), 

Antananarivo. 
rrotlucis :  Kicc,  cattle  and   hides,    rnbber,    gum-copal, 
hemp,  sugar,  coffee,  ebony,  etc. 
Comoro  Islands  (700  s(piare  miles). 

rrtxhict :  Sugar. 
Reunion  (760  square  miles). 
Toicns :  St.  Denis,  St.  Pierre. 
Products:  Sugar,  coflee,  cacao,  vanilla,  etc. 


PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS 

Portuguese  East  Africa  (p.  172)  (300,000  square  miles). 

Towns:    ]\Iozambique,    Lourengo   Marques,    Quillimane, 
Beira. 

Products :  Oil  nuts  and  seeds,  rubber,  ivory,  sugar. 
Angola  (p.  218)  (500,000  square  miles). 

Toivns:  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  (15,000),  Benguela,  Mossa- 
medes,  Ambriz,  Dondo,  Malanje. 

Products:  Coffee,  cotton,  rubber,  palm  oil,  ivory. 
Portuguese  Guinea  (p.  105)  (14,000  square  miles). 

Tdvii :   liissao. 
Cape  Verde  Islands  (p.  234)  (1500  square  miles). 

Tovnis :  Villa  da  Praia,  Porto  Grande. 
Madeira  (p.  233)  (330  square  miles). 

Town  :  Funchal. 

Products:  Fruit,  wine, 
San  Thome  and  Principe  (p.  236)  (420  square  miles). 

Town:  Cidade  (on  San  Thome). 

Products:  Coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  chincliona. 


GERMAN  POSSESSIONS 

German  East  Africa  (p.  160)  (350,000  .square  miles). 
Toirns :  liagamoyo,  Dar-es-Salaani,  Tanga,  Kilwa. 
Products:    Ivory,    rubber,    gum -copal,    nrchilla    weed, 
tol)acco,  cotton. 
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German  South-West  Africa  (p.  205)  (320,000  square  miles). 

Stdtions :     Swakopniund,    Sandwich     Harbour,     Angi-a 
Pe(iuena,  Otjimbingue. 

Proili/r(s :  Cattle,  cop])er. 
Cameroons  (p.  225)  (190,000  square  miles). 

Tow)is  and  Stations :  Cameroons,  Batanga. 

Proihicfs :  Palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber,  ivory,  cacao. 
Togoland  (p.  106)  (20,000  square  miles). 

Towns  and  Stations:  Togo,  Bagida,  Little  Popo,  Misa- 
liohC;  Bismarkburg. 

Products :  Palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  copra. 

ITALIAN  POSSESSIONS 

Eritrea  (p.  139)  (85,000  stjuare  miles). 

Chief  Town :  Massaua. 

Products:  Cattle,  liidos,  butter. 
Somali  and  Galla  countries  (p.  140)  (280, 000  square  miles). 

Chief  Station  :  El  Adhalc  (Itala). 

Products:  Ostrich  feathers,  gums. 


)  «->• 


SPANISH  POSSESSIONS 

Canary  Islands  (p.  232)  (2800  scjuare  miles). 

Towns:  Santa  Cruz  (18,000),  Las  Palmas. 

J'rodKcfs :  Cochineal,  oil,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco. 
Western  Sahara  (p.  85)  (150,000  scjuare  miles). 

Station  :  Rio  de  Oro. 
Fernando  Po,  Annobon,  Corisco  Bay  (p.  23G)  (850  ^i]\mvv 
luil('s). 

I'ouui :  (on  Fernando  Po)  Santa  Isabel  (Clarence  Town). 

Pnxf lifts:  (Fernando  PoW-otleo,  su^^ar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
chinchona. 

BELGIAN  POSSESSION 

The  Congo  Free  State  (p.  220)  (900,000  sipiare  mih\s). 
'J'oints  mil/  Stiidons:  Botna,  Banana,  Leopohlvillo,  Ban- 
gala,  Lulnaburg. 
/'nn/i/cfs:   Ivory,   palm  oil,  rubber,  ori'liilia  weed,  gnni- 
fopal,  collee. 
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THE  BOER  REPUBLICS 

Orange  Free  State  (p.  20;i)  (48,000  siiuavc  miles). 

Toirns:   liloemronteiii,   tlio  cajtital  (3400),   Ilarrisniitli, 

Ladybrand,  Krooiistad,  Sniitlilicld. 
Products:  "Wool,  hides,  diamonds,  ostrich  feathers,  coal, 
iron. 
South   African   Republic    (Transvaal)    (p.    203)    (120,000 
S(|uare  miles). 
Tovns:    Pretoria,    the    capital    (11,000),    Johanncsbnrg 
(50,000),      Barberton,      Lydenburg,      Potchefstroom, 
Utrecht. 
Products:   Gold,    wool,    cattle,    hides,    ostrich    feathers, 
coal,  iron,  silver. 


VARIOUS 

Egypt  (p.  118)   (?  400,000  square  miles)  (nominally  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  actually  under  British  control). 
Towns:  Cairo  (375,000),  Alexandria   (215,000),   Dami- 
etta,   Rosetta,    Port   Said,   Suez,    Tanta,    Damanhur, 
Siut,  Keneh,  Assuan,  Wadi  Haifa,  Kosseir,  Snakin. 
Products :  Cotton,  wheat,  maize,  rice,  sugar,  lentils. 
The  Mahdi's  Dominion  (p.  126)  (?  600,000  square  miles). 
2\>icm :    Khartum,   Omdurman,   Berber,   El-Obeid,    El- 

Fascher,  Faslioda,  Lado. 
Products:  Ivory,  cotton,  rubber,  wheat,  tobacco. 
Abyssinia  (p.  137)  (150,000  square  miles). 

Tuirns :  Gondar,  Debra  Tabor,  Adua,  Ankober,  Antotto. 
Proditcts:    Coffee,    ivory,    gold,    hides,    butter,    honey, 
wax. 
Tripolitana  (p.  74)  (340,000  square  miles  (under  a  Turkish 
Governor). 
Towns:  Tripoli  (40,000),  Benghazi,  Murzuk,  Ghadames. 
Product :  Alfa  grass. 
Marocco  (p.  65)  (150,000  square  miles). 

Towns:    Fez    (150,000),    Meiiuinez,    Marocco    (50,000), 

Tangier,  Casablanca,  ^logador. 
Products :  Cereals,  dates,  hides,  wool,  oil,  leather  goods, 
fez  cajis,  copper. 
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Wadai  and  Kanem  (p.  98)  (?  100,000  Sijiiare  miles). 

Cli  ii'f  Tovri) :  Abeslie. 

Products :  Ivory,  ostricli  feathers. 
Liberia  (pp.  52,  98)  (14,000  scjuare  miles). 

Towns:  Monrovia  (5000),  Robertsport. 

Products :  Coffee,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  kola  nuts,  sngaf, 
arrowroot,  ivory. 

JVotc. — The    areas    given    in    the    above   table,    and    in    some 
instances  the  populations,  are  merely  approximate. 
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Aritssi,  137 
Aruwinii,  r.,  212 
Asaba,  103 
Ascension,  is.,  234 
Ashanti,  52,  94,  100 
Assab  Bay,  57,  139 
Assuan,  122 
Atbara,  r.,  109,  131 
Athi,  r.,  149 
Atlas,  w.,  5,  60 
Aujila,  64,  75 
Aireliinvwleii,  82 
A  ire  lilt ut,  172 
Axini,  100 
Axiim,  138 
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A-Zaude  tribe,  118,  216 
Azjer  tribe,  82 
Azores,  233 

Bab-el- Mandeb,  Straits  of,  1 

Bating,  /■.,  87 

Bagamoyo,  161 

Iki'jara  tribe,  117 

Baghirmi,  97,  98 

Bagida,  106 

Bahiuda  steppe,  112 

Bahr-el-Abiad,  r.,  109 
el-Azrek,  /•.,  109,  131 
el-Ghazal,  r.,  89,  109 

Bahrieh  Oasis,  113 

Bahr  Yusuf,  114 

liaikie,  Dr.,  43 

Bailies,  T'.,  44 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  44 

Bakhoi,  r.,  87 

Ilaluba  tribe,  217 

liaiiiako,  104 

Bamboos,  151 

Banana,  17,  151 

BaJiana,  Port,  223 

Haiidania,  /•. ,  92 

Baiidiagara,  104 

Bangala,  222 

liangweolo.  Lake,  148,  209 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  39 

Bantu,  22,  153,  171,  190,  216 

Banyans,  157 

Baobab,  17,  170 

llarbarj/  Corsairs,  32,  69 

Barb(Tt()U,  205 

Bardera,  137 

lltiriba  tribe,  9  t 

Hiriiigo,  Like,  118 

Barka  plateau,  61 

llarotse  trifte,  5S,  172 

Barraife,  115 

Bairakiiuda  Fulls,  87,  99 

liarri,  137 

llirik,  Dr.,  42 

llarlholovinr  l)ia-:,  'M\ 

liaso,  13H 

Hassaiii,  (Iraiid,  105 

Masso  Naclw.r.  L.ikr,  MS 
Norok,  \rxkv,  l.'M,  117 

iiu ■<,!/,,.•<,  I'.n 


Batanga,  226 
Bathurst,  99 
Batna,  70 
Batua  tribe,  218 
Bauniann,  Dr.  0.,  48 
Bechuanalaud,  41,  57,  202 
Bechnanas,  190,  191 
Bedaioin,  117 
Beira,  173,  179 
Beja  tribes,  21,  117 
Beke,  Dr.,  41 
Benghazi,  75,  84 
Benguela,  218,  220 
Benin,  Bight  of,  90 
Benti,  105 
Beniie,  r.,  9,  88 
Berber,  128 
Berbera,  141 
Berbers,  21,  65 
Betsileo  tribe,  229 
Bihe,  208 

Bilad-es-Sudau,  86 
Bilnia,  83 
Bimbia,  226 
Binyer,  Capt.,  47 
Birket-el-Kerun,  114 
Bisliarin  tribe,  21,  117 
Biskra,  70 
Bisniarckburg,  106 
Bissagos,  is.,  105 
Bissandugu,  104 
Bissao,  lb6 
Bitter  Lakes,  124 
Bizerta,  74 
Hlanc,  Cape,  62 
Blanco,  Cape,  85 
Blantyre,  175,  179 
Blidali,  70 
iJloeinfontein,  203 
Blue  lliver,  3S,  109,  131 
Bodele,  89 
Bolla,  105 
Boke,  105 
Bonui,  221 
Bon,  CajH>,  62 
Bona,  70,  72 
Hongu,  139 
Boni/tt  tribe,  118 
Bontuku,  95 
/loratis,  137 
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iiorku,  S;{,  SKS 
Honiii,  no,  «>7 
liosch  Vi'M,  '201 
Motlotli,  /•.,  185 
/Ut/fti/o,  (kipt.,  47 
H()iij,Mi',  70,  72 
Hiava,  1  10 
llra:,:.(i,  ./.  r/r,   17 

^.  fA',  47 
Brazzaville,  2"24 
Jtroirnc,  ir.  (f.,  39 
llriur,  James,  38 
y;///c,  J»<//r,  38 
/i/^/>/  /;•//>(',  236 
Hiichnev,  Dr.,  47 
Hue,  224 
Bukoba,  161 
Bulak,  120 
Bulawayo,  179 
Bulbar,  141 
Burlos,  Lake  of,  115 
Jiurton,  Sir  R.  F.,  44 
nushmen,  23,  30,  191 

Cacao,  177,  225,  226,  236 
Caebeo,  /•.,  106 
Caillaud,  F.,  41 
Caillie,  R.,  40 
Cairo,  120 

Old,  120 
Cameron,  Commr.  V.  L.,  45 
Canieroons,  55,  225 

Peak,  5,  226 
Canary  Islands,  3,  232 
Cao,  Diogo,  36 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  100 
Cape  Colony,  191 
Capelh),  II.  (Je  B.,  47 
Cape  Town,  53,  195,  196 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  3,  234 
Cartilage,  74 
Casablanca,  68 
Casanianza,  /.,  91 
Cassava,  93,  153 
Catbcart,  200 
Cecchi,  Cajit.  A.,  47 
Ceratonia,  63 
Cetewayn,  King,  201 
Ceuta,"68 


Cbad,  Lake,  5,  8,  77,  89 

( 'banibe/.i,  /'.,  208 

(J/iajnnan,  ./.,  44 

(^barter,  Fort,  179 

Chinrini,  Dr.  (>.,  47 

Chibokwe  trihe,  217 

Cliinioio,  179 

Cbinde,  r.,  168,  173 

Cbobe,  /•.,  166,  205 

Cbuapa,  v.,  211 

Cidade,  236 

Cirta,  70 

Clai^perton    Capl.  II.,  40,  43 

Clarence  Peak,  236 

Cloves,  157 

Coal,  171,  178,  195,  201 

Coama,  r.,  168 

Coanza,  r.,  213 

Coco -nut  palm,  92,  157 

Coffee,  17,  98,  132,  201,  220,  223, 

225,  226,  236 
Colenso,  202 
Comoro  Islands,  231 
Compagnon,  38 
Conijiass  Berge,  183 
Congo  basin,  45,  168,  208 

kingdom,  55 

Kailway,  222 

r.,  7,  9,  39,  208 
Constantine,  70,  72 
Copper,  64,  72,  128,  195,  206 
Copra,  157 
Coriander,  63 

Cotton,  17,  90,  123,  128,  177 
Covilham,  Pedro  de,  37 
Crampel,  P.,  47 
Crocodile,  ?•.,  185 
Crystal  Range,  208 
Cypress,  178 

/>'  A  BBADIE,  A  ntoine  and  A  rnauld, 

41 
Dabonie,  94,  105 
Dakbel,  113 
Damanbiir,  122 
I)ainaro,  tribes,  206 
Damaraland,  41,  187,  206 
Damietta,  110,  114,  122 
Dandkil  tribes,  136 
Dar-es-Salaam,  161 
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Darfiir,  112,  126 

Dar  Runga,  98 

Date  tudin,  17,  25,  81 

Debra  Tabor,  138 

Debu,  Lake,  88 

iJeroeur,  Capt.,  47 

I)e  Kaap  gold- fields,  2u5 

Delagoa  Bay,  2,  169 

fJdcommurie,  A.,  47 

Delgado,  Cape,  169 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  114,  122 

Denhojn,  Major,  40,  43 

Devil's  Peak,  the,  196 

Diamonds,  194,  199,  203 

Diaz,  Bartholomein,  36 

Diego  Huarez  Bay,  230 

Dit'le,  224 

Dinka  irihr,  118 

Diogo  CTio,  36 

Draa,  r.,  60,  62,  66 

J>mgon  tree,  233 

Drakensberg,  vi.,  7,  182 

1)11)11  palm,  89 

Durban,  202 

Dnrra,  25,  89,  98,  123 

Diioeifrier,  1 1.,  43 

Eastekn  Uoun,  2,  129,  133 

Kdfti,  126 

Kgga,  103 

Kgypt,  41,  57,  115,  118 

El  Arlhale,  141 

FAa.eis  rjuiniensis,  15 

Kl-Fascher,  128 

EI-(;isr,  124 

HI  (!oli-a,  72 

Kl  .Juf,  77 

Fl  Kaiitara,  73 

I']I  111  ilia,  100.     See  San  Jorgo 

Kl-Obeid,  128 

I'lmin  I'asha,  47,   127 

EratontheneH,  35 

Knj  itr  lijidi,  79 

Krieaeeae,  14,  187 

Fritrca,  139 

I'lrskiiie,  SI.    Vliieent,  44 

Fsii.-li,  122 

K'</)arli>  ifra.ss,  17.      See  A  I/a 

Ethel,  Ml 

Ftliiopia.  129 


Emdiorbias,  16,  150,  233 
Eyassi,  Lake,  148 

Fall: ME,  r.,  87 
False  Bay,  2 
Fan  tribe,  216 
Farafrah,  113 
Fashoda,  128 
Fayum,  114,  120,  122 
Fdlahin,  21,  117 
Fellata.     See  Fulbe 
Felu  Falls,  87 
Fernando  Po,  3,  236 
Fez,  67 
Fezzan,  74 
Fianarantsoa,  230 
Fig,  25 

syeamore,  116 
Flax,  63 
Fogo,  234 
Fontesvilla,  173 
Franceville,  224 
Frangois,  V.  von,  47 
Frankincense,  136 
Freetown,  99 
Freretown,  159 
Fulbe,  Fnlahs,  or  Fellata,  21,  50, 

93 
Funchal,  233 
Fur  tribe,  117 
Fiita  Jallon,  87,  104 

Gaues,  Gulf  of,  2,  64 
Gabun  estuary,  53,  224 
Galla  country,  130,  133 
Gal  I  as,  21,  136 
Gal  ton,  F.,  44 
(llama,   Vaseo  ,1a,  36.  200 
Gambia,  v.,  38,  87,  99 
GaiKlo,  57,  95,  97 
Gan  Lil>ah,  m.,  133 
Gania,  97 
Geba.  /•.,  91,  106 
Gflidi,  137 
Oeorg."  IV.  Falls,  181 
Geryvillr,  70 
(ihadanu's,  75 
Gibijilfar,  Straits  of,  1 
Gizrh.   lis,  125 
Gobat,  Rev.  S.,  41 
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Cojain,  130,  1:31,  137 

(iohl,  7:>,  100.  139,  179,  203,  201 

(Jol.l  Coast,  53,  91,  100 

(Jolitta,  73 

tloiubo,  96 

(uindar,  138 

(JoiiYi'  Falls,  16(1 

Good   Hope,  Cape  of,   2,  3(5,  189, 

191 
Gordon,  den.,  51,  126,  127 
Goree,  104 

GiJtzi'ii,  Count  roil,  18 
Goui^h  Island,  235 
Graaf  Keinet,  199 
Graliaiiistown,  199 
Grain  Coast,  91 
Gran  Canaria,  233 
Grande  Rivii-re,  232 
Grant,  Col.  J.  A.,  44 
Great  Anghrabies  Falls,  184 
Great  Fish  River,  185 
Greel-s,  35,  49 
Grcfjorij,  Dr.  J.   IF.,  48 
GrenfeU,  Rev.  6?.,  47 
Grey  town,  202 
Griqnaland  West,  193,  194 
Groote  Zwarte  Berge,  183 
Grtijier,  Dr.,  47 
Guanches,  233 

Gnardafui,  Cape,  2,  51,  133 
Guehna,  70 
Guina  Falls,  87 
Gninea,  Frencli,  105 

Gnlf  of,  29,  86 

Lower,  207 

Upper,  35,  90 
Gum  acacias,  17,  80 

copal  tree,  17,  100 
Gtinfjunijana,  171 
Gurma,  97 
Gvrnnrja.  tribe,  94 

Habesh,  136 
Iladeniloos,  117 
Homilcs,  21,  117 
Ilanimada,  64,  80 
Hannos  voyage,  34 
Ilanyani,  r.,  167 
Harar,  139,  141 
m.  of,  133 


Harrisniith,  202 

//oiisas,  93,  94 

If  awash,  r.,  130,  133 

Heat /is,  14,  187 

llciiip,  63 

I lenrji  (if  Portugal,  Prince,  35 

Herodotus,  39 

Hofrat-en-Nahas,  128 

Hohnel,  Lieut,  von,  48 

Holuh,  Dr.  K.,  44 

Honibori,  m.  of,  88 

Hooge  Veld,  204 

Horncmann,  F.  C,  40 

Horns,  Temple  of,  12 6 

Hottentots,  23,  30,  190,  191 

Hnnibe,  220 

Hunipata,  220 

Ibadan,  102 

Ibi,  103 

Ibsambul,  126 

Igharghar,  Wadi,  78 

Ikopa,  ?•.,  228 

Ilorin,  94 

Inierina,  230 

Jndiarnhber,  17,  92,  161,  174,  215, 

220,  225 
Pnditjo,  93,  98,  132 
Iron,  64,  72,  178,  195,  203 
Iromcood,  188 
Isniailia,  122 
Itala,  141 
Ivcns,  R.,  47 
Ivory,  75,  98,  139,  158,  174,  177 

223,  226 
Ivory  Coast,  91,  105 

Jalo,  64,  75 
James,  F.  L.,  47 
Jamestown,  235 
Jebel  Aiashi,  61 

Amur,  61 

Anres,  62 

Babor,  61 

Dukhan,  113 

Ell)a,  113 

(^harib,  113 

Hamada,  113 

Lalla,  61 

Marrah,  112 
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Jebel  Mokattani,  120 

Sheliya,  62 

Soturba,  113 

Urn  Delpha,  113 

Zebara,  113 
Jenue,  104 
Jibuti,  142 
Jobsdtiy  38 
Johaniiesl)urg,  204 
Johnston,  Keith,  47 
Jub,  r.,  134 
Jilhlke,  l)r.,  160 
Junker,  Dr.    IT.,  47 
Jurjura,  61 

K.  I K. I  liisH  IritH',  117 

Kabara,  104 

Kabylia,  61 

Katla,  135,  137 

Kaffirs,  190 

Katiikvve  or  Katue,  /.,  166 

Kagcra,  /•.,  108,  148 

Kairwan,  74 

Kiilahari,  188 

Kauein,  98 

Kaiio,  84,  96 

Kduiirl,  trilie,  9  I,  97 

Kaiagwe,  162 

Karroo,  188,  195 

Kasala,  128,  140 

Kasoii<;o,  222 

Kassai,  /.,  210,  222 

Ka.ssati^'f,  218 

Katanga,  222 

Katsiiia,  96 

Katiar,  83 

Kayrs,  101 

K(!bra-))a.sa  rapiils,  168 

K.-lli,  96 

K<i,  /•.,  195 

Kd-  (H  trihc,  82 

K.'iu^li,  122 

Kiiiiya,  ///.,  6,  1  14 

KhaUt'n.  M>iliillithi,  127 

KliarKlicii,  113,  123 

Khartimi,  117,  126,  128 

Khoi-  Khoiii,  2") 

Klior  Uaraka,   I  I  I 

Kiliiiia  Njaro,  ///.,  •>,    I  II,   1 1)2 

Kilwa,   161 


Kilwa  Kiswaui,  161 

Kivinja,  161 
Kimberley,  199 
Kioko  tribe,  217 
Kiruiiga,  m.,  48,  146 
Kismayu,  160 
Kivu,  Lake,  48,  147 
Kola  nut,  17,  100 
Kolbe,  P.,  38 
Konakri,  105 
Koiide,  162 
Kong,  95,  104 

Mountains,  88 
Kopjes,  203 
Korata,  138 
Kordofan,  127 
Korosko,  122 
KoHseir,  122 
Kowie,  r.,  198 
Kraiif,  Dr.,  41,  42 
Kru  tribe,  94 
Krtunir  trihe,  73 
Kubango,  r.,  185 
Kufra,  83,  84 
Kuisip,  r.,  185 
Kuka,  97 
Kuniasi,  100 
Kundi'lungu,  208 
Kuncuo,  /•.,  213 
Kwa,  /■.,  211 
Kvvando,  r.,  166 
Kwango,  r.,  211 
Kwanza,  /•.,  213 
Kwilu,  /•.,  224 

L.iCKltl>A,  Dr.  J.  <lt\  40,  172 

Lado,  128 

Ladysmitli,  202 

Lagos,  53,  101 

[.ainij.  Major,  40 

Land)arono,  224 

/jontftr,  40 

l.undin.'i,  171 

Langii  Hfrgo,  183 

liangi'nbnrg,  162 

liUs  l'jihna.x,  233 

Lt'bonibo  range,  185 

Iji'eward  Islands,  231 

Lentils,  123 

Unz,  Dr.  0.,  43 
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Lc'ojiaril  Kivcr,  134 
LfojxJd,  hiiK/,  54 
Loopold  II.,  Lake,  211 
Leoiwltlville,  221 
LHorzek;  41 
Le  Vaillant,  38 
Liamb.ii,  ;■.,  165 
Liba,  /•.,  164 
Liberia,  52,  98 
Libreville,  224 
Libj'an  desert,  59,  77 
Lieka,  139 

Limpopo,  r.,  10,  170,  185 
Lion  Mountain,  196 
Livingstone,  Davi(J,  42,  43 
Livingstone  Falls,  213 

Mountains,  146 
Loanda,  St.  Paul  de,  218,  219 
Loango,  224 
Loangwa,  /'. ,  167 
Lobelia,  tree,  151 
La  Dengula,  57,  178 
Lobe,  Jeronymo,  37 
Locust  beans,  63 
Logh,  137 
Lokoja,  103 
Lom,  r. ,  213 
Lomanii,  /•.,  211 
London,  East,  198    . 
Lopez,  Cape,  213 
Lopez,  Duarte,  36 
Lopo  Gon(;alves,  Cape,  213 
Los  Islands,  99 
Louren(;o  Manpies,  173,  205 
Lovale,  165 

Luabo,  Eastern,  /•. ,  168 
Lualaba,  v.,  45,  209 
Luapula,  r.,  209 
Lubilash,  r.,  211 
Lv.rjard,  (Jajdaiti  F.  I).,  47,  156 
Lugh.     See-  Logh 
Lujenda,  ?'.,  149 
Lukuga,  ?•.,  209 
Lulongo,  /•.,  211 
Lulua,  /•.,  211 
Luluaburg,  222 
Lupata  Narro\v.s,  168 
Lurio,  /•.,  169 
Lydenburg,  204 
Lyon,  (Japt.  (J.  F.,  40 


.l/.i/M.v,  98 

Marhinnon,  Sir  11'.,  57,  155 

Madagascar,  3,  36,  227 

Madeira,  233 

Madiville,  224 

Mafeking,  179,  199 

Magalies  range,  204 

Magdala,  138 

Magdoshu,  140 

Maglireb-el-Aksa,  65 

MaMi,  127 

Mahe,  232 

Mahebourg,  232 

Mahmndiye  Canal,  121 

Moist  re,  (!.,  47 

Maize,  25,  93,  123,  194 

Majuba  Hill,  202 

Mo.kohilo  tribe,  172 

Mai  agar  azi,  v.,  147 

Malanje,  219 

Malays,  229 

Malindi,  160 

Mambunda  tribe,  172 

Mandingos,  93 

Mangbattu,  118,  216 

Mangoka,  ?•.,  228 

Mangroves,  90,  168 

Manna,  r.,  99 

Manyara,  Lake,  148 

Manyuerna  tribe,  217 

Marakesli,  67 

Mareotis  or  Mariut,  Lake,  121 

Marocco,  61,  65,  68 

Masai  tribe,  153 

Mascarenhas  or  Mascarene  Islands, 

227,  231 
Masenya,  98 
Mashonaland,  164,  178 
Massari,  Liei't.,  47 
Massaua,  57,  140 
Massina,  95,  104 
Matabili,  171,  178 
Matabililand,  57,  1G4,  178 
Matoppo  Hills,  164 
Matte II a: i.  Dr.,  47 
Mauch,  K.,  44 
Mauritius,  231 
Mayotte,  231 
Mehemet  AH,  41 
Mejerda,  v.,  62,  72 
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Meknes,  67 
Melakori,  r.,  99,  105 
Melk,  Wadi,  112 
Memphis,  126 
Menuthias,  229 
Menzaleh,  Lake,  115,  120 
Mequinez,  67 
Meroe,  126 
Mfini,  r.,  211 
Mfumbiro,  in.,  146 
Millet,  98 
Mimosas,  14 
Misahohe,  106 
Mizon,  Lieut.,  47 
Mlanji,  Mt.,  169 
Mobangi,  /•.,  211,  224 
Mofat,  Dr.  Jl.,  44,  174 
Mogador,  68 
Mohr  tribe,  94 
Mojanga,  230 
Molteno,  200 
Moluya,  r.,  62 
Mombasa,  156,  158 
Monhnttu,  118,  216 
Monrovia,  98 
Mont  aux  Sources,  182 
Moiileil,  Col.,  47 
Mosi-oa-tunya,  166 
Mossamedes,  219,  220 
Mossi,  94 

Mostaganem,  70,  72 
Mosuril  Bay,  173 
Mozambique,  47,  173 

("liannel,  2,  227 
J/.s'/V//,  222 
M/fMi,  156 
Muicliison  Falls,  108 
Muri,  96 

Miirznk,  40,  43,  75 
Miinn;/n,  156 
Mwero,  Lake,  58,  148 
Mi/rr/i,  136 

Naciitkim.,  Ih.  (.'.,   1:5 
Nufbor,  Husso,  118 
Nuivaslia,  liuke,  1  IS.  I'.H 
NaniR(|n!iiiui(l,  Little,  195 
A'timiii/iiiis,  41 
Ntimuli  Hills.  169 
Niital.  193,  200 


Natalia,  200 

Negroes,  21,  29,  86,  93 

Bantu.     See  Bantu 

Nilotic,  117 

Sudan,  21,  93,  111 

Swamp,  118 
Nero,  35 
Newcastle,  202 
Ngami,  Lake,  9,  42,  185 
Niadi,  r.,  224 
Niam-Niam,  118,  126 
Nianam,  r.,  148 
Nieuwveld  range,  183 
Niger,  ?-.,  8,  39,  57,  88,  95 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  102 
Niger  Company,  Royal,  57,  102 
Nikki,  94 
Nile,  8,  107 

Blue,  38,  109,  131 

Delta,  114,  122 

Somerset,  108 

White,  41,  109 
Nogal,  134 
Nolloth,  Port,  196 
Nuba  tribe,  117 
Nubia,  119 
Nubian  desert,  113 
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